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Art. 1—THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


To most people the League of Nations is merely the 
expression of a pious hope of better things to come; 
to some it is the panacea for all the evils of the world, 
whether social or political; to others its aims are a 
source of derision and of complete scepticism as to the 
possibility of their ever being realised ; while to a few, 
the chosen few, the League of Nations is a second star 
of Bethlehem leading to peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men. To these elect the League is an institu- 
tion of which the maintenance of peace and the suppres- 
sion of war as a monstrous anomaly are the principal 
objects to be held in view; but they intend that it shall 
also embrace humanitarian ideals of an international 
character, by which the inhabitants of countries within 
the League shall be gradually brought, through the sup- 
pression of vice and by increased opportunities for intel- 
lectual culture, to a happier and more perfect state of 
existence. There can be no doubt as to the genuine 
enthusiasm of these few and the beneficial effect of 
their fervour ; but itis just the sincerity of their idealism 
which constitutes one of the principal dangers to the 
League and may even in the end wreck its existence. 
Four weeks spent in Geneva during the fourth meet- 
ing of the Assembly of Delegates from fifty-two nations 
represented in the League give ample opportunity to 
arrive at a just appreciation of the value of its work, 
and to weigh without prejudice its successes and failures. 
It was unfortunate that the opening of the Assembly 
coincided with the Italian-Greek in¢idént on the Albanian 
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frontier, since it threw a shadow over the meeting and 
provoked angry discussions and threats which were 
unworthy and futile. Still it had this advantage in 
that it provided an object lesson for the future, and 
proved that, unless the Council of the League acts with 
more prudence in similar cases that may occur, the 
future of the League risks being compromised. 

The principles which form the cornerstone of the 
League are the equality of all nations whether great 
or small, and their right to have their independence and 
territory respected. Just as in private life a citizen of 
a State cannot deal with a recalcitrant neighbour by 
taking the law into his own hands, so also a State, 
Member of the League, is precluded by the Covenant 
from taking violent action against another State without 
previous recourse to the League for its mediation or 
arbitration. Consequently, the Greek Government were 
in every sense justified in making their appeal to the 
League on the occupation of Corfu by Italy; but the 
League should have recognised the limits of their right 
of interference, and should have had the wisdom not to 
encroach upon the province of the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors in Paris—confided to that body by the Signatories 
of the Treaty of Versailles—in endeavouring to lay down 
the actual steps to be taken and the measures of repara- 
tion to be exacted for the cruel and barbarous massacre 
of the Italian Mission. The Council of the League 
should have acted in co-operation with the Conference 
of Ambassadors, reserving the right to adjust the question 
of the occupation of Corfu and the incident at Janina 
in the event of the Conference failing to do so. 

The Italian Government were, on their side, justified 
in opposing the claim of the League to interfere in the 
solution of the incident at Janina. To make this clear 
it suffices to point out that, had the Italian Government 
not taken the law into their own hands and seized 
Corfu as a guarantee for reparation due at the hands 
of the Greek Government, whom they regarded as 
responsible for the murder of the Italian Mission, there 
need not have been any ground for an appeal by the 
Greek Government to the League of Nations. As stated 
above, the execution of the Treaties of Peace was after 
their. ‘signature confided by the Allies to the Representa- 
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tives in Paris of the Allied Great Powers, whose duty 
it is to supervise the execution of all the details of the 
Treaties, amongst these being the delimitation of new 
frontiers. The Italian Mission had formed part of the 
International Commission for the delimitation of the 
frontier between Greece and Albania. That Commission 
was appointed by, and was acting under the direct 
instructions of the Conference of Ambassadors in which 
Italy was represented by her own Ambassador. In its 
own sphere the Conference enjoys almost unique powers, 
and from its composition, knowledge of the situation 
and experience, it was certainly more competent to deal 
with the crisis on the Albanian frontier than the Council 
of the League of Nations. For the Italian Government 
to have agreed to the interference of the League in the 
solution of the incident at Janina would have been to 
derogate the responsibilities and duties of the Conference 
of Ambassadors, a body of the highest status and actually 
created by the Allies for the solution of all such questions, 
to a Council composed of the representatives of various 
Powers with possibly divergent interests and without 
the special technical knowledge which was essential in 
order to arrive at a just decision in the matter. 

Thus far the Italian Government were acting with 
right on their side. But, on the other hand, their 
refusal to admit the competence of the League to 
express an opinion upon the legitimacy of the occupa- 
tion of Corfu, or to decide whether such action consti- 
tuted an act of war as defined by the terms of the 
Covenant, proved that the Italian Government were 
also lacking in wisdom by their failure to realise that 
in so doing they were rendering illusory the force of the 
Covenant of which they themselves were a signatory, 
and which, like a boomerang, might well react to their 
own serious disadvantage on some future occasion. 

It should be clearly understood that in the Greek- 
Italian conflict there were two distinct but interdepen- 
dent issues, the incident at Janina which was dealt 
with by the Conference of Ambassadors, and the occupa- 
tion of Corfu which came within the jurisdiction of the 
League of Nations. What was required was a bridge 
between the League and the Ambassadors, and this 
eventually, under the force of circumstances, was found. 
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As to the final solution of the question by the Council 
of Ambassadors, as General Smuts said recently in a 
speech: ‘The less said about it the better. But it is 
asserted in official circles in Paris that M. Mussolini 
would not have accepted less, and that if less had been 
offered he would have declared war. The question of 
the amount of compensation was not worth a war. 

The proposal of the Council of the League to submit 
the question of competence to the International Tribunal 
of The Hague was the only proper course to follow under 
the circumstances, since such a Court would and could 
pronounce a decision which would inspire universal 
confidence, and against which there could be no appeal. 
The Italian Government made a mistake in rejecting 
this proposal and in agreeing to the substitution of a 
Court of International Jurists. Who has ever heard of 
a litigant, except on the plea of expense, preferring to 
submit his case to a lower rather than to a higher Court? 
One can only surmise that the Italian Government 
are cognisant of the weakness of their case, and prefer 
that it should be condemned by a lower Court rather 
than by the greatest International Tribunal of Justice 
that the world has ever seen. 

Turning to other achievements of the League of 
Nations there is no‘doubt that their most valuable and 
greatest success has been the reconstitution of Austria, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that the negotiations now 
in progress between the League and the Hungarian 
Government may result in the League taking the 
economic restoration of Hungary in hand, and thus 
re-establishing two elements at least of stability and 
progress between the crumbling German Empire and 
the rivalries of the Balkan States. It would be out of 
place to criticise here at length the foreign policy of 
those who, by the Treaty of St Germain, destroyed 
Austria and Hungary, the necessity of whose existence 
has since proved so essential that they have had, in one 
case and probably in both, to be restored by the aid 
of international credits provided by the Allies their 
destroyers. As was truly said by a great statesman, if 
there were no Austria, it would be necessary to invent one. 

Of the work accomplished during the recent session 
of the Assembly there can be no doubt that by far the 
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most important was that of the Third Committee which 
dealt with the question of the reduction of armaments 
and a treaty, of mutual guarantee. By Art. 8 of the 
Covenant of the League the Signatory Powers have 
agreed to proceed with a steady and progressive reduc- 
tion of armaments, and, with a view to securing the 
execution of the provisions of the Covenant in this 
respect, a temporary and an Advisory Commission have 
been employed during the past three years to devise the 
best means of carrying them into effect. In this they 
have succeeded in a great measure, and important reduc- 
tions by most of the Signatory Powers have been made, 
not only in their standing armies and armaments, but 
also in the limitation of their war expenditure. A great 
deal remains yet to be done in the control of the traffic 
in arms and of chemical warfare. 

A striking example of general co-operation in the 
interests of peace has been given by the republics of 
South America who, by a treaty concluded in Washington 
during the past year, have agreed amongst themselves to 
a@ general reduction and limitation of armaments on a 
very considerable scale. 

Nevertheless, it was felt by many Powers, especially 
amongst the smaller States, that their strategical position 
was such that their independence would be imperilled if 
they were compelled to disarm without previously obtain- 
ing sufficient guarantees from other Signatory Powers 
for their mutual protection. The form of guarantee 
that many preferred were special treaties with Powers 
whose interests were identical with their own; but it 
was felt that this would be to revert to and perpetuate 
the old system of defensive Treaties which had been one 
of the primary causes of excessive armaments in the 
past, and of the late war. It was, therefore, decided 
that such special treaties should come under, and be 
included within, the proposed Treaty of Mutual Guarantee. 
It should be remembered that such treaties are permitted 
under certain conditions by the Covenant. By this 
proposal it is understood that a guarantee of security 
will be given to a nation whose armaments have been 
reduced in conformity with Art. 8 of the Covenant. 

No scheme could have provoked more divergence of 
views and hostile criticism than the proposed Treaty of 
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Mutual Guarantee. While the greater Powers regarded 
the Treaty as a special guarantee of security for the 
smaller Powers, they, on the other hand, looked upon it 
as of only real advantage to the greater Powers whose 
position would not be exposed to a sudden ‘coup de 
main, while the form of help promised to the smaller 
States would be of too problematical a nature to be any 
real protection after their armaments had been reduced 
to a minimum. Every clause of the Treaty was hotly 
contested, and the Treaty reached the Assembly in an 
immature and imperfect form. It was decided to ask 
the opinions of all the Governments upon it, but it is 
no secret that a considerable number of them will decline 
to accept it at any price. 

The remaining five Committees appointed by the. 
Assembly performed a great deal of useful work con- 
nected with finance, modifications of the Covenant, 
admission of Ireland and Abyssinia as Members of the 
League, slave trade, opium, white slave traffic, and 
other cognate questions coming directly under the 
League of Nations as international questions already 
dealt with under various Treaties. It was only in the 
fifth Committee that humanitarian and educational 
questions ran riot. Exception should be made in regard 
to Dr Nansen’s work of repatriation of refugees from 
the war. The success of his work is undeniable, and it 
could only have been achieved with the support and 
under the zegis of such a body as the League of Nations. 
But it is difficult to understand why the League of 
Nations should maintain at its own expense homes for 
refugee women and children in Constantinople and 
Aleppo which should, if still necessary, be supported by 
private charity. It may be said that the cost is not 
great, but that is only an additional reason for such 
homes being maintained by private subscriptions. End- 
less time was devoted in the fifth Committee to the 
discussion of such questions as intellectual cooperation, 
mutual international insurance against catastrophes such 
as earthquakes and famines, international recognition of 
University degrees, special travelling facilities for boy 
scouts and girl guides, and propaganda amongst school 
children of the aims of the League of Nations. It seems 
entirely outside the original scope and aim of the League 
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of Nations to discuss and undertake the solution of such 
questions, especially as some of them, if put into execu- 
tion, would need to be financed, and finance is a weak 
side of the League. The extension of the duties of the 
League of Nations beyond the original intention pre- 
sents a very serious danger, since one may well ask 
where it is going to stop. It is all very well to say that 
the display of interest by the League in such questions 
popularises the League. It may be so, but it is straining 
its organisation to breaking point without rendering 
any really compensatory advantages. One could easily 
believe without a wide stretch of the imagination that 
temperance, vaccination, and similar questions would 
soon be brought within the scope of the League unless 
some restriction is promptly applied. The promotion 
of peace and the prevention of war should be sufficient 
motives in themselves to popularise the League. None 
other should be necessary. As Mr Baldwin, in his speech 
at Swansea, on Oct. 30, very wisely remarked : 


* The League of Nations is an ideal, but it is an ideal worth 
fighting for. It is young. Its life is threatened to-day by 
adulation and overfeeding on the part of unwise and adoring 
nurses, just as much as it is by the neglect of men without 
vision and without hopes.’ 


He further added the sage advice, ‘Don’t try to force 
it to do what it is not yet strong enough todo.’ The 
best and most healthy solution would be to restrict the 
activities of the League by giving all extraneous ques- 
tions other than those within its recognised scope an 
‘ enterrement de premiére classe.’ 

Now a few words about finance. The Supervisory 
Committee on Finance have wielded the axe with some 
success in reducing the budget of the League with one 
stroke by one and a half million gold frances. A scheme is 
also under consideration for the reduction of the pay and 
pensions of the staff of the Secretariat. It is to be hoped 
that this pruning will not be carried too far, as life in 
Geneva is expensive, the climate is not very healthy for 
those who have to spend there the whole year, while 
the resources and healthy amusements to be found in 
most capitals are wanting in Geneva. Good work 
cannot be obtained from a discontented staff, and the 
work must be good to be worthy of the League. 
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There is one more point worth mentioning. From a 
printed statement distributed to the Assembly of the 
contributions made in support of the League it would 
appear that a considerable number of States represented 
in the League are in arrear with the payments due from 
them, while one at least has so far made no contribution 
whatever. At thesame time it is alleged that the League 
has on occasions found itself in financial straits to carry 
on its work, and has had to receive temporary support 
from the British and French Governments. Surely it is 
hardly right and fair that those States who fail to 
support adequately the League should enjoy the same 
rights and privileges as those who do? When the 
Canadian Delegation had, after long and laborious dis- 
cussions in Committee and before the Assembly, obtained 
an otherwise unanimous acceptance of an important 
and very necessary amendment to the Covenant which, 
by the terms of the Covenant, must be accepted by a 
unanimous vote of the Assembly, one could not help 
reflecting that it was hardly equitable that these efforts 
should be rendered abortive through the opposition of one 
Delegation alone which had hitherto failed to recognise 
and fulfil its financial obligations towards the League. 

These notes are written in no sense in a depreciatory 
spirit but more as a warning signal against dangers 
that undoubtedly exist and that may, unless carefully 
handled, become more acute as time goes on, for I am 
a firm believer in the usefulness and in the future of 
the League, so long as its affairs are conducted with 
wisdom and prudence. The League is still very young 
and lacking in experience, both of which disadvantages 
can be remedied only in time; and there is no need to 
be disheartened by the fact that, at almost its first 
serious test, things have not quite worked out as had 
been anticipated. It was merely one of those experiences 
which have their own special use; and we may confi- 
dently assert that, whatever some people may think, the 
League will emerge stronger and better prepared for the 
future from the ordeal through which it has passed. 


HARDINGE OF PENSHURST. 





Art. 2—GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL. 


Game Birdsand Wild Fowl of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Written and [Illustrated by Archibald Thorburn. 
Longmans, 1923. 


SPORTSMEN and naturalists alike cannot but regret that 
the flocks of wild fowl now found in Great Britain at 
best compare but poorly with the teeming multitudes 
which wintered here within even comparatively recent 
years. From almost everywhere, excepting perhaps 
specially protected areas, comes the same story of 
decrease, but in justice it should be remarked that this 
is not so much due to the activities of fowlers as to 
material alterations in the character of the country the 
birds originally inhabited. Over the fen-country, for 
example, at certain seasons the wild-goose call still 
sounds from the heavens, and though centuries may 
have passed since greylegs reared their enormous nests 
on the lowlands of England, in all probability they 
would be there to-day were suitable conditions available. 
The same principle applies to the wilder districts of 
the west, so long the stronghold of our rarer game 
birds. Steadily—even rapidly—the great rugged moors 
are losing their primitive character. Each year the 
grazing herds increase, in the track of the burned 
heather rough grass springs up, and one wild hillside 
after another by degrees assumes the appearance of a 
gigantic pasture field. Too surely the wilderness is dis- 
appearing, and with it the wild rare birds who loved its 
solitude. But while due allowance is made for the 
inevitable decline of wild life with changing conditions, 
it should be noted that far too many ‘rarities’ find their 
way nowadays into museums and private collections. 
I am told that on one or two of our southern estuaries— 
the best spots for wild fowl on the coast—men are openly 
commissioned by so-called naturalists to shoot and bring 
in any uncommon birds they see. Mr Kearton has ably 
pleaded for more effective protection, but those in 
authority are strangely slow to move in these matters. 
Mr Thorburn’s new book on this particularly interest- 
ing branch of study has the excellence of all his work, 
which even in ornithological circles where criticism can 
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be a little too keen at times is considered above praise. 
The author's aim, as declared in his preface, has been ‘to 
represent these birds grouped in their natural surround- 
ing rather than to make scientific plates of the species,’ 
but the result is a perfection of detail to which even 
the photographer cannot aspire. Animal paintings are 
seldom quite life-like, the difficulties which confront the 
most skilful brush being many. Mr Thorburn, however, 
possesses too intimate a knowledge of his subject for his 
representations to be anything but realistic, and in many 
cases the wild birds seem actually to start into life as 
one turns the pages. 

Of a splendid selection it is difficult to pick the best, 
but if one picture above others strikes the eye it is 
plate 23, showing eider ducks and scoters afloat. The 
birds are curiously alive as they ride on the rolling 
waves. Equally vivid are his representations of our 
familiar friend the red grouse, our one national bird, to 
whom two full plates are dedicated. One can almost 
hear the whirr of wings, and experience the thrill some 
of us know so well when, turning page 6, a pack is 
revealed, hurtling down wind against a background of 
loch and mountain scenery. 

No less than seven distinct species of pheasant are 
described in the text, and these are mere examples of 
the numerous varieties which have been introduced from 
time to time. With so many ‘aliens’ abroad in the land 
it is little wonder that we have so nearly lost touch with 
the old English bird, a foreigner too, if the captious 
critic will have it, but claiming at least the distinction of 
close upon a thousand years of residence, if not in very 
truth a native, for there appears to be no record of his 
coming whatsoever. Nowadays, perhaps, we do not 
fully appreciate the common pheasant, who inclines 
more nearly to the original than any other, or realise 
what a sporting bird he is in the wild state—for pheasants 
may be found even in this country as wild as half a 
century of independence can make them. An adult cock 
sprung from a strain which has been self-supporting for 
several generations is no mean quarry. When shooting 
a year or two ago near Sprydon Forest it took a party 
of three a solid hour to get the better of one wary 
knight of the wood, and every minute of the time was 
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full of interest, involving some of the prettiest dog work 
I ever saw. Even then the royal old bird, who perhaps 
deserved a better fate, fell to a purely random shot, fired 
after him through the trees in desperation as he skimmed 
away in a flight which would have carried him out of 
bounds. 

The pheasant is a canny bird indeed, and knows very 
well when and where he is safe. I discovered that years 
ago when I owned the shooting over some rough farms 
where pheasants were plentiful but as wild and un- 
approachable as old partridges. There was not much 
holding cover, and the birds scattered so widely to forage 
that it was practically impossible to get at them in the 
ordinary way. The only chance was to try the out- 
lying root-fields and ‘breaches’ first, to drive pedestrians 
in, then beat through the woods about roosting time. 
The plan was not without its drawbacks. It often meant 
bad shooting in a failing light, and when the coverts 
were still blind dislodging roosters was no easy matter, 
particularly from thick oaks. Once on the ground, even 
if screened by brushwood, an old cock would run fast 
and far at the sound of a footstep, but high amongst 
the thick foliage where no eye could detect him, or no 
dog could sniff him out, he felt secure; and there he 
would remain, no matter how hard the tree-trunk might 
be hammered. I once saw stone after stone sent crashing 
through some green boughs in which an old stager was 
supposed to be lurking, and just as every one had decided 
he could not be there, out he clattered and away over the 
shadowy wood, surviving the contents of four barrels 
discharged in his wake by way of farewell. 

Personally I am no supporter of the theory that this 
species cannot exist, without the protection of man, or 
that artificial feeding is essential. That applies no doubt 
in crowded preserves, but scarcely to the wild bird. He 
can fend for himself quite as well as others of his order, 
and in and about the wilder parts of Devonshire where 
little preserving hasiever been done he would be plentiful 
to-day but for the rabbit-trapper. This trapper, the 
evil genius of sport, is seldom satisfied with his lawful 
game, or troubled with any sense of fair play for birds. 
Pheasants, owing to their habit of using regular run- 
ways, fall easy victims, and there is an all-too-simple 
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device for entrapping the more elusive partridge. In 
late summer—the trapper’s carnival time—partridges, 
like grouse, are particularly fond of dust-baths, and 
every covey has some special place which is visited daily 
for this purpose during dry weather. It may be a little 
sandy barrow, a disused dugout of some sort, or, best of 
all, adry bare spot at the foot of a bank. The trapper 
who knows only too well what to look for finds the 
place without difficulty, and a few gins set in the loose 
earth soon dispose of a covey. 

Mr Thorburn, or rather Mr Ogilvie Grant from whose 
notes the passage is taken, remarks that the pheasant’s 
polygamous habits are probably acquired, owing to the 
greater proportion of male birds destroyed. That is a 
difficult point to establish, but the extent to which the 
breeding habits of any species may be modified by 
circumstances is an interesting one. Curiously enough, 
not long ago I expressed my conviction—based upon 
observation—that black game, naturally polygamous, 
adopt monogamous habits in country where the sexes 
are more evenly divided. In the essay from which the 
extract was taken Mr Grant goes on toassert that hen 
pheasants cannot be called good mothers, for, ‘unlike 
the majority of game birds, at the approach of danger 
they seek safety in flight, leaving the young to escape 
and hide themselves as best they can.’ This rule, if rule 
it be, can apply only to semi-domesticated birds. Buffon, 
I think, states the case more correctly. The hen pheasant, 
he says, when at liberty, ‘trains up her brood with patience, 
vigilance, and courage, but if kept in confinement she 
can scarcely ever be brought to sit with sufficient atten- 
tion, and even when she does hatch them the young 
birds would starve if left solely to her protection.’ 

On two occasions I have been actually attacked by a 
wild hen pheasant when steering an unwitting course 
near her brood. The circumstances were practically 
identical. In each case the bird ran out from a gorse- 
brake, and her behaviour exactly resembled that of an 
angry farmyard hen in a similar position. There had 
been no hand-rearing for many years in the district 
where both incidents occurred. Another time when 
walking along a ferny ride between two brakes, I 
stumbled over a brooding bird whose brown dress, 
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assimilating wonderfully with the withered bracken, had 
rendered her invisible. Even then she went off reluct- 
antly, and there at my feet was the callow brood, newly 
hatched, a little brown huddle of mottled down and 
bright frightened eyes. That was my first and last 
impression of them, for a moment later the mother bird 
going through the customary performances not far away 
engaged my eye. It was a matter of seconds only, but 
when I looked again the chicks were nowhere to be seen. 
There was a faint rustling on all sides, curiously difficult 
to locate, a suggestion of movement under the dry 
fronds where the wind-ripples scarcely penetrated, then 
perfect stillness as though nothing had ever lived in the 
bracken. 

That is ever the way of game chicks. They trickle 
out of sight like raindrops, and so marvellous is their 
aptitude at concealment that the most careful search 
proves unavailing. It.is their great natural safeguard 
against the swoop of a winged enemy; but even four- 
footed hunters cannot always find them on these occa- 
sions. I have known a good retriever to walk right over 
a brood without winding one of the little squatters. 
They lie so still, and appear to be blessed with a protective 
lack of scent. 

A great deal has been said about the pheasant’s sensi- 
tiveness to the slightest vibration in the atmosphere, 
but it is not, I think, generally known that the male 
bird is one of our surest weather-prophets. Unlike 
others of his order, he foretells rain not by outcry but by 
silence. If one walks at roosting-time near plantations 
where pheasants abound, and hears nothing save the 
heavy fluttering of wings as the birds seek their perches, 
itis safe to anticipate unsettled weather. But when the 
loud korrk-kuk, korrk-kuk resounds through the darken- 
ing woods one or more fine days will certainly follow. 
This is no mere superstition. It holds good, as research 
will prove; but I can offer no scientific explanation. It 
is the more curious in that disturbance rather than 
settled conditions as a rule provokes the familiar crow. 
Almost anything unusual sets pheasants crowing. Young 
cocks, vociferate from fright or curiosity, as when they 
see a dog or fox running in the woods. Brilliant moon- 
light again is very apt to set them off, and by way of 

Vol. 241.—No. 478, B 
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contrast, they wax uncommonly talkative, I believe, 
during an eclipse of the sun. 

Hen pheasants as a rule roost high among the bare 
branches. An old cock on the other hand prefers ivy- 
covered stumps or evergreen shrubs, such as low-growing 
holly-bushes or laurels. He is also peculiarly partial to 
an old apple-tree. If there happens to be a half-wild 
orchard anywhere on his range a cock pheasant is toler- 
ably certain to roost there. Under any conditions he 
selects scrubby rather than lofty trees, and, unlike the 
capercailzie and the blackcock, he has no predilection for 
pine woods. Few English sportsmen, perhaps, know 
much of the ‘caper,’ of which Mr Thorburn gives a very 
fine picture in his first plate, for it is a far cry to the 
Highlands where this royal grouse roams. Black game 
we know better, but even these fine birds are no longer, 
as in Dandie Dinmont’s days, ‘as thick as doos in a 
dooket.’ Speaking for England, their range is confined 
to a few circumscribed areas ; but Mr Thorburn, I think, 
takes too pessimistic a view of their status in the 
western counties, It is too true that they are disappearing 
by slow degrees. It is also true that reintroduction has 
failed to restore them. They are by no means extinct 
as yet, however, and in certain favoured localities, they 
even hold their own. Among the Dartmoor birds, I 
regret to say, there has been a marked decrease within 
the last two years. Many there can remember the time 
when black game were so numerous on the great bogs 
north of Teignhead that every coombe and heather- 
crowned hollow resounded with their call-notes. Now 
one might hunt far for a single specimen. 

Surprisingly little has been written about the black- 
cock, for he is an interesting bird. There is, moreover, 
an old-world air about him, as of one who has outlived 
his generation. One feels that he should have passed 
with the bittern and the bustard, and such doubtless 
would have been his fate but for the measure of protec- 
tion and assistance he has received. But beautiful bird 
as he is, wild and romantic as his personality may be, 
for the actual sport he gives the blackcock in my opinion 
is a little overrated. He lacks both the activity and the 
finesse of the partridge, for example, and though hard 
to flush, when once in air affords an easy shot. His flight, 
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moreover, is slower than that of his red relative, and 
while a partridge or a red grouse skims low over the 
heath a blackcock mounts steadily, and so presents a far 
simpler mark. His flights too are short, and if flushed 
repeatedly he soon refuses to rise at all, and resorts to 
pedestrianism pure and simple. Indeed at one time 
Dartmoor herdsmen were actually in the habit of running 
black game down with cattle-dogs—a trick only too 
easily practised, careful marking being all that is required. 
The mountain fox catches them in much the same way, 
and the birds have another curious weakness by means 
of which whole packs are destroyed by poachers human 
and furred. 

It was told to me by an old moor guide of unimpeach- 
able veracity, from whom I have heard many strange 
tales of the woodcraft practised long ago when game 
abounded on the ranges and he, like many others, lived 
entirely by his gun. There was little ‘swaling’ in 
those days. Over many thousand-acre sweeps luxuriant 
heather stretched unbroken, cropping up here and there 
in tall dense brakes through which no pointer could 
work. These were the great strongholds of the black 
game, and the young birds who took refuge in such 
cover were seldom flushed again. 

There one would suppose the matter ended. But not 
so where ‘professional sportsmen’ of my informant’s 
type were concerned. His business was to get game for 
market by fair means or foul, and failing the gun, there 
were other ways. According to this man, when a young 
grouse gains thick cover it does not run, but squats 
close upon the ground, trusting to absolute stillness for 
self-preservation. It will not stir a feather no matter 
how near an enemy may come, and may be caught with- 
out difficulty if one has any idea of its whereabouts. 
Upon one occasion my friend marked a pack into a 
brake covering about a quarter of an acre, and while an 
accomplice waited outside for possible fliers he hunted 
about, and picked up no less than seven well-grown 
birds. He told me the story without shame or reserve, 
thinking nothing of it, and I have no reason to doubt 
its truth. 

The explanation, of course, is simple. The habit of 
hiding becomes so fixed in the young birds that they 

B 2 
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adhere to it long after their wings have grown. Doubt- 
less it stands them in good stead at times, but like many 
wiser creatures, they are not always content to leave 
well alone. When a young grouse sees danger afar as 
often as not he crows a challenge. Then should the 
intruder approach, he sits tight until almost stepped 
upon. It is possible to walk into the very midst of a 
pack, and shoot one bird after another as they take 
unwilling wing. In these matters their habits vary 
according to the nature of the country. Where there is 
less cover they fly far more readily, and no game bird is 
capable of longer flight than the blackcock when he 
chooses to use his wings. Years ago, when black game 
were more numerous both here and on Exmoor, they 
crossed freely from one forest to another, and during 
favourable weather were often seen flying over, high in 
the gale. 

Many other wild birds besides black game are difficult 
to flush from really heavy cover. Young mallards who 
have never been shot at or had much occasion to fly dis- 
play an aptitude at dodging and hiding which puts the 
wiles of any game bird to shame. The mallard, who 
figures as the frontispiece of Mr Thorburn’s book, is a 
remarkable bird, easily fooled in some ways, in others as 
crafty and resourceful as a fox. Quite recently I saw a 
proof of his elusiveness on a little northern mere, where 
wild fowl abound though the place is practically un- 
known. It is a quiet piece of water, formerly used as 
a decoy of which few traces remain to-day; but even 
now the wild birds come still from force of long custom, 
though neither protected nor encouraged. 

It was my first visit, and with the stranger’s usual 
luck I walked right into the ducks, whereas upon 
ordinary occasions the most careful stalking might have 
yielded nothing but disappointment. Tall woods, grown 
old since the days when they served to screen the fowler’s 
device, encircle the little lake, and through these I ap- 
proached cautiously and looked out over the water. At 
one end where the reed growth was thick some coots 
were preening themselves, but apart from them there was 
nothing to be seen. The pool upon whose surface the 
surroundiug trees were mirrored with startling vivid- 
ness lay undisturbed in the early-October sunshine, and 
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I was strolling carelessly towards the coots, when from 
a little reedy bay, hitherto concealed by intervening 
willows, a wild drake rose with a harrk-harrk which 
startled up as fine a flock of home-reared mallards as 
one ever sees nowadays in this country. Having seen 
nobody they were not really alarmed, but rose in a 
leisurely manner, as if told to move on. Even so, by 
accident or design, they flew in such a manner from 
where I stood that some high trees intersected their line 
of flight, and though they swept full across my front 
there was no chance to shoot. 

After flying the length of the pool—a matter of some 
seven hundred yards—they circled high over a wood 
beyond, then, seeing no better resting-place, swung in 
again, and winding down ‘the spiral staircase of the 
winds,’ re-alighted on the water at the farther end. 
They settled down and for a while I watched them there. 
They were indeed a tempting sight—sixty or seventy 
splendid birds, resting calmly within easy shot of the 
bank—and nothing seemed simpler than to stalk round 
under cover of the trees and surprise them again, per- 
haps with better success. The circuit was accomplished 
after some trouble, but all the time I had an uneasy 
conviction that I was not getting much nearer the game. 
Now and again a low quack from somewhere on the 
water suggested that they too were moving round at a 
pace commensurate with my advance, so it was no sur- 
prise when, gaining a point near their original position, 
I looked in vain for any sign of them. 

That they had not taken flight was certain, and 
thinking they must still be skulking somewhere in the 
sedges, I commenced an exhaustive search. I had no 
dog, but the reed growth was nowhere so extensive that 
one could not reach any part with sticks or stones, to 
which at last I had recourse. Nothing availed, however ; 
startled coots and moorhens splashed about, or went 
spattering over the water, but the ducks had disappeared, 
and in the end, completely mystified, I was obliged to 
admit defeat. And mystified I should have remained 
until this day, had not accident solved the riddle. 

From the most open point on all the shore—the one 
outlet which owing to its very openness I had not made 
good—a little ditch a foot or two wide ran from the 
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lake to water some adjoining meadows, and by mere 
chance when on my homeward way I followed its course 
for a quarter of a mile. I had long given up all thought 
of the ducks, seeking only the shortest way across the 
grazing marshes, when a wild commotion of wings drew 
my eyes towards a swampy hollow a couple of gunshots 
ahead, from which to my amazement the flock clattered 
up like one bird and thundered away. While I was try- 
ing one end of the reed-bed they had doubtless slipped 
out from the other, and paddling up this obviously negli- 
gible water-way, made good their escape. 

On this occasion I noticed that one bird, probably 
the drake that had been the first to rise, alighted on 
the water considerably nearer to me than the others, as 
though the better to observe my movements, and doubt- 
less it was his suspicious espionage which kept the flock 
informed. He was, I think, the only one that had 
actually seen me, which accounted for his peculiar 
vigilance. My own experience does not bear out the 
popular notion that wild fowl post sentinels or anything 
of that kind. One often sees birds on the outskirts of a 
feeding flock which appear to be acting in some such 
capacity, but observation has convinced me that these 
are either full-fed members who have withdrawn from 
the crowd or late arrivals, newcomers hanging round, 
a little uncertain of their reception. I have repeatedly 
noticed, moreover, that when one of these supposed 
sentinels sniffs danger, as often as not he slips away 
and says nothing. Doubtless, outside birds become senti- 
nels automatically; but as for any deliberate attempt at 
organisation, such theories originate from fairy tales. 
Any attempt to humanise Nature leads inevitably to 
a false conception of the whole scheme of things in 
the animal kingdom, which works upon far simpler 
but no less wonderful lines. 

Concerning the pochard, this species is described in 
Mr Thorburn’s book as ‘not so wary as some others of 
its family.’ It is worthy of remark, however, that in 
one respect at least this bird is particularly wideawake. 
Pochards are, I believe, the only ducks that cannot be 
taken in large numbers in a decoy. They can be enticed 
into the ‘ pipe’ just as readily as other ducks, and appear 
to take an even livelier interest in the gambols of the 
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decoy dog, and when the fowler—if one can rightly 
apply the term to any one who takes birds by such 
means—discloses himself they dash up the narrowing 
passage with all the reckless abandonment of the mallard. 
But when all too soon the end is reached. and the 
meshes of the fateful funnel net obstruct their further 
passage, then comes the difference. While mallard, 
widgeon, and teal beat into the net with frenzied wing, 
becoming more and more hopelessly entangled, pochards 
almost invariably ‘ fly back,’ and heedless of the fowler, 
retrace their way down the pipe and out to safety. A 
drop-net across the passage is sometimes tried, I am 
told, but in that case they merely dive under the obstacle 
and pass unscathed. 

The dog’s part in decoy work is an interesting one, 
and I have often wondered how the idea originated, and 
what in the first place suggested it. Was it taken from 
Nature? Who shail say? We only know that similar 
methods have been practised in the wild since time 
immemorial. Readers of ‘The Jungle Book’ will re- 
member the big python’s hunger dance, by which even 
the panther and the bear were affected. That was 
precisely the same thing on a larger scale, nor is the 
power to ‘attract’ its victims confined to snakes. The 
fox, a past-master of such craft, knows how to bring 
tame or wild ducks to shore by employing tactics differ- 
ing little from those of the dog at the ‘jumps.’ Mr Long, 
in his admirable book ‘ Beasts of the Field,’ gives a most 
attractive description of the proceeding. A cat again 
lures small birds to grief by executing a series of body 
passes, and the same performance is acted on a minor 
scale by a common weasel. We call it curiosity which 
induces birds to approach an animal under such circum- 
stances, and say that a snake exercises a form of 
hypnotism, but in each case both process and effect are 
identical. 

Whether it is really a case of ‘attraction’ at all is 
open to question. Flocks of birds, as everybody knows, 
will mob any rapacious creature, and I am by no means 
sure that hunting animals have not learned to turn this 
to advantage. If so, therein lies the whole secret. For 
example, when a flock of finches catch sight of a cat or 
stoat prowling through the woods, there is an immediate 
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outcry, and all within hearing hurry up to denounce the 
silent-footed marauder. For some time the noise con- 
tinues, sounding now here, now there, but at last it 
becomes stationary, which means that the exasperated 
animal is facing its tormentors. The clamour increases, 
and one can imagine the birds, emboldened by numbers, 
and growing more excited every moment, closing in 
upon their enemy. Then suddenly there is a very 
different cry, a note eloquent of tragedy, and as if by 
magic quiet is restored. One of the flock, venturing too 
near, has paid the penalty. The spell, if spell there was, 
is broken. The remainder scatter silently, and so ends 
the story. 

More than once I have heard or seen the little drama 
enacted. The most notable case, perhaps, was that of a 
raven being mobbed by jackdaws, which I witnessed on 
the coast not long ago. But take a much more homely 
instance. Tether a ferret in any farmyard, and watch 
the effect upon the hens. If only one or two are near 
they will scuttle away as fast as possible; but if several 
birds are there one will see a curious thing. After 
studying the suspicious-looking white object from a 
respectful distance and a great deal of discussion, the 
hens eventually gather courage, and commence a general 
advance upon the stranger. The ferret, fully alive to 
the situation, either rolls about to attract more notice, 
or lies still, feigning sleep, watching the oncomers 
covertly through half-closed eyes. Nearer and nearer 
the hens approach, but more cautiously as the circle 
narrows, until the boldest edges forward to try the 
effect of a judicious peck. Then it is time to interfere, 
or tragedy will follow. 

Old-fashioned gamekeepers have a very simple device 
for circumventing magpies, which, even the naturalist 
must admit, can become a little too plentiful at times. 
A white ferret is taken out and tethered by a long line 
in some open place among the plantations. The keeper 
takes cover near and waits. If it is a sunny afternoon 
the ferret frisks and gambols about in a manner certain 
sooner or later to catch the quick eye of any magpie 
that happens to be in the neighbourhood. Then the 
excitement begins. It is the stoat and small bird story 
over again, and well worth anybody’s while to make the 
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experiment for the interesting glimpse of bird life which 
it affords. By this means I have had as many as thirty 
magpies and jays round me at one time. 

Even to-day a spice of mystery or romance attends 
the comings and goings of wild fowl to and from our 
shores. We accept the presence of this species or that 
at the proper season, and realise perhaps that it hails 
from some lone far land, across hundreds of leagues of 
continent and ocean. Of the actual journey, however, 
we know nothing, and the more one studies the whole 
principle of migration the more fascinating it becomes. 
It has always struck me as a most remarkable thing 
that the great autumnal movement is led, not by veterans 
who might be expected to know the immemorial lines 
of travel, but by immature birds which precede their 
seniors by days or even weeks. What induces them to 
start upon their adventurous journey without example 
or precedent? How do they know what course to steer, 
and how many of the little voyagers perish by the way ? 

Not long ago a neighbour of mine picked up a red- 
necked grebe, which he found lying upon dry land in 
a part of the country where this species is quite un- 
known. It was obviously a migrant which had sustained 
some injury in the course of its flight. It still lived, 
however, and he carried it to a neighbouring pond, where 
it was seen several times within the next week, and 
appeared to be recovering. Then came the day when it 
was not to be found, and we concluded that it had 
resumed its lonely way. What, one wonders, was its 
story? 

A host of migrants under full headway is an un- 
forgettable sight. Even more impressive is the sound of 
innumerable wings, passing in the stillness of night. 
Years ago on the far western plains—a wonderful country 
for wild fowl—I was camping near a chain of big lakes 
on one of the main lines, of migration from the north. 
A party of six had gathered round the fire, yarning or 
‘swapping lies’ as it was more generally termed. It 
was getting late. Even the yapping of the coyotes 
which continues well into the night had quieted down, 
and for a long while no wild sound had broken the 
immense brooding stillness of the waste. Suddenly for 
no apparent reason a dog, lying near the fire, pricked 
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his ears and began to exhibit unmistakable signs of 
interest in something. Needless to say, we were all 
agog on the instant, but so far as we could see or hear 
nothing stirred, and we were about to resume our edify- 
ing conversation when out of the dark distance came 
a faint murmur, like a ripple of wind among forest trees. 
It sounded miles away at first, but drew rapidly nearer, 
sweeping on through the night with the eerie crescendo 
effect of a coming flood. It might indeed have been a 
rising hurricane, for the winds work strange fancies 
across those illimitable plains. There was something 
too rhythmical about it, however; one’s thoughts turned 
rather to the legendary tales of Hiawatha or Clote Scarpe, 
when some mundane member of the party murmured 
‘ Geese.’ 

Instantly every eye was turned upwards. Overhead 
the heavens were clear—brilliant even—but though the 
thunder of wings now filled the air one could see nothing. 
Yet all the while high above, somewhere between the 
trees and the cold stars, we knew that hundreds of 
splendid living creatures were winnowing by in seemingly 
unending procession. What all the birds were, or how 
long the flight lasted, Icannotsay. It seemed like hours, 
but we took no account of time. It was not a continuous 
stream of birds. They came in waves, with intervals of 
varying lengths between. Sometimes for several minutes 
silence would be restored, then again the distant murmur, 
gradually swelling into the soul-stirring rhythm of 
strong wings, and once more the wild weird rush of un- 
seen multitudes over our heads. It was an experience 
to be remembered. 


DoveLAs GORDON. 
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1. Hast Hendred ; a Berkshire Parish historically treated. 
By Arthur L. Humphreys, F.S.A. Hatchards, 1923. 

2. The History of Banstead in Surrey. By H. C. M. 
Lambert, C.B. Oxford University Press, 1912. 

3. The Priory and Manor of Lynchmere and Shulbrede. 
By Arthur Ponsonby. The Wessex Press, 1920. 

4, The History of the Parish and Manor of Wookey. By 
the Rev. T.S. Holmes. Bristol (no date). 

5. History of the Manor and Parish of Saleby with 
Thoresthorpe. By the Rev. R. C. Dudding. Horn- 
castle, 1922. 


BEHIND our country villages lie more than fifteen 
centuries of history. Yet of the three factors in the 
agricultural industry—land, capital, and man—the human 
element has been least studied. Better farming and 
better business have engrossed more attention than 
better living. In towns, civilisation in all its manifold 
forms has swept onwards, leaving the country a century 
behind. To the citizen the rural population is a mystery ; 
he scarcely conceives of rural interests as human 
interests. He thinks most of cheap food. Yet, before 
many years have passed, it will possibly be recognised 
that there is no more important influence on national 
life than the wife of the rural worker, no more im- 
portant home than her cottage, no more important social 
need than that of bringing the conditions of country 
living into line with the development of the towns. 

In the United States and in every part of recon- 
stituted Europe, rural life is the subject of discussion, 
if not of legislation. In this country, of recent years, 
efforts have been made to give our villages a fuller 
existence, to break down the apathy which is bred of 
limited opportunities and of an admirable but almost 
fatalistic patience, to revive something of their ancient 
gaiety, to render life less solitary and more attractive, 
to show that all the real prizes of human happiness do 
not necessarily lie at a distance from the land. Much 
more is needed than amusements or even increased 
mental occupations. But they are something, and it is 
to be hoped that, before it is too late, and in spite of 
agricultural depression, these efforts may be increasingly 
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successful. Unless decay can be arrested, it is not 
creditable to 20th-century progress that national life 
should be rotting at its vital roots. 

For lovers of the country its villages have a peculiar 
fascination. But it is a dispiriting reflexion that, albeit 
in dependence, squalor, poverty, and insanitary conditions, 
medizval villages enjoyed a fullness of corporate and 
individual interest which, compared with to-day, is as 
a flowing river to a stagnant pond. On the features of 
remote clusters of inhabitants is still stamped each stage 
in social and economic history, from the distant days 
when land was everything and trade nothing, down to 
the present century when, as pessimists assure us, 
agriculture is going to the devil in a gale of wind. Some 
in one direction, some in another, they present impres- 
sions of the past so vividly that the old world seems to 
be still kept in living touch with the new. The evidences 
which any one village affords of ancient habits, customs, 
and manners is fragmentary; but facts and details col- 
lected over ever-widening areas may enable competent 
scholars, in the near future, to recapture the life of our 
forefathers with an increased degree of freshness and 
completeness. 

It is as a contribution to the general stock of know- 
ledge, from which wider conclusions may be safely 
drawn, that the history of a parish has a value beyond 
its own immediate neighbourhood. Social and economic 
historians already owe much to the patient labours of 
those who, before ancient landmarks had been obliterated 
and old names forgotten, preserved the records of obscure 
hamlets which have never, perhaps, been associated with 
remarkable men or memorable events. The debt will be 
enhanced by the increased accuracy of modern methods. 
Yet, personally, I should regret the complete passing of 
the older school of local historians who had access to 
fewer documents, less science, greater taste for gossip, 
robuster appetites for tradition. Loving the place in 
which they lived, and about which they wrote, they 
painted their pictures with enthusiasm, throwing into 
their work the vividness of local colour and of their own 
personalities. Often inaccurate, seldom judicial, generally 
credulous, they are full of interest, even when they rear 
from airy nothings summer palaces of conjecture which 
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shrivel under the first frosts of historical criticism. 
Arrangement of materials is not their strong point. 
They adopted every variety of plan, or not infrequently, 
none at all. Many, like John Aubrey, ‘set Things down 
tumultuarily, as if tumbled out of a Sack, as they came 
to my Hand, mixing Antiquities and Natural Things.’ 

Colder and more impersonal are the aims of the 
modern school of searchers after historical truth. The 
new spirit is admirably illustrated in the important 
monograph on an interesting village among the Berkshire 
Downs which Mr Arthur Humphreys has recently pro- 
duced. In his ‘East Hendred, a Berkshire Village, he 
lays down principles of method and arrangement which, 
in form, may well serve to standardise the work of local 
historians of the future. To the biographical and 
personal portion of his work he has devoted particular 
attention. The genealogies of the old yeoman families, 
as well as of the larger landowners, are carefully traced. 
Except in this respect, he is severe, if not ascetic, in his 
abstention from the ordinary luxuries of parochial 
historians. His main object has been to collect and 
classify all the sources of information which relate to 
every branch of the history of the parish, But he 
indulges in no conjectures or guesswork; he allows 
himself no pictures of life, manners, and customs. 
Within these limits the work is admirably done. He 
has added in nearly 100 pages, an index which for 
accuracy and completeness is beyond all praise. 

Fresh records are continuously published. Among 
recent publications is the very complete series of docu- 
ments relating to the Manor of Banstead in Surrey, 
translated and admirably edited by Mr Lambert. It 
contains, among other documents, accounts rendered by 
stewards or bailiffs from 1275 onwards, Court Rolls on 
which are entered the proceedings of manorial courts, 
surveys of the estates in which, on the sworn testimony 
of the tenants themselves, are recorded their number 
and names, the sizes of their respective holdings, their 
money or produce rents, their labour services, and other 
obligations. Similar evidence relating to villages in 
Somersetshire, Lincolnshire, and Sussex may be gathered 
from the books whose titles stand ‘at the head of these 


pages. 
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In many of our villages the signs of extreme antiquity 
are unmistakable. They do not force themselves on 
the eye by glaring contrasts of medieval buildings with 
modern erections. Rather the long passage of time has 
mellowed the whole into a harmony of unobtrusive 
colouring, and steeped it in the pervasive atmosphere of 
age. Nowhere is the old-world character more faithfully 
preserved than in the features of hamlets on the slopes 
of the Downs. Here are found some of the oldest sites of 
villages, and for obvious reasons. It was on the edges 
of the Downs that the least labour told the most, and 
that the transition from the nomadic life of pastoral 
hordes to more settled agricultural communities was 
the easiest. Fertile valleys, tangled with forest growth, 
remained uncleared when dry and comparatively treeless 
uplands were occupied and cultivated. To these chalk 
escarpments, with their wide bare pastures and sheltered 
dips, were attracted not only the Saxon settlers, but the 
more ancient inhabitants of the country. The uplands 
were grazed by flocks and herds, while the steep sides, 
or the pockets of soil below the rise, were scratched up 
for scanty patches of corn. Nor did the Downs serve 
agricultural purposes only. They were the sites of 
mysterious megalithic monuments. They were camps 
and battlegrounds and burying places. They were also 
natural highways. In districts along the lines of the 
Downs it was a common tradition that, on quiet nights, 
could still be heard the tramp of armed hosts and the 
creak of their heavy chariots as they passed from camp 
to camp along the ancient tracks. 

In its physical aspects, East Hendred is a typical 
Down village, following the uniform plan that our fore- 
fathers stamped on the face of the uplands of South- 
Eastern England. The shape of the parish is that of a 
long-sided parallelogram, running north to south. The 
northern and north-western base follows the course of 
a stream; the southern base, high up on the Downs 
themselves, meets and rests on the boundaries of other 
parishes. Between the two long eastern and western 
sides is the land, cultivated, grazed, or mown by the 
occupiers, and adapted to the various needs of a self- 
supporting, self-sufficing community. At the southern 
end stretched the wide grazing grounds of the Downs. 
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At the northern and north-western extremity, where 
the brook turned the corn-mills, the best of the land was 
chosen for the meadows; the poorer parts afforded the 
rough pasture, mixed with bush, small wood, bracken, 
and rushes, that are suggested by the field names of 
Band’s Moor, Long Moor, Great and Little Moor, Mill 
Moor, Barn Moor, Picked Moor, Further and Upper 
Moor. The arable land lay on the drier portions, push- 
ing upwards to the slope of the hills, until the soil 
became too thin and poor for cultivation. According to 
this uniform arrangement, the Downs were never 
ploughed. It would therefore almost seem that the 
horizontal terraces on the hills, which are a prominent 
feature of the country, and are popularly known as 
‘ daisses,’ ‘lynches,’ or ‘lynchets,’ were the work of hill- 
folk at a stage of husbandry more primitive than that 
of the Saxon settlers. 

The arable land is the ‘land of Ceres.’ Here were 
grown, in unvarying triennial succession, the crops ‘ of 
wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and peas,’ which Shake- 
speare exhaustively enumerates in ‘The Tempest.’ The 
appearance of the land under the plough preserves some 
of the features which it bore in the days of the Planta- 
genets. It is still a bare, hedgeless, and, but for recent 
plantations, treeless expanse, with none of the small 
enclosures or detached isolated farmhouses which gene- 
rally mark individual occupation and modern farming. 
A prophet of the 17th century foretold that ‘thorn and 
horn will make England forlorn,’ or, in other words, 
that pasture fields enclosed by hedges, and stock farming, 
would strip England of her rural population. East 
Hendred has so far escaped these dangers. It has 
remained a corn-growing district, and such divisions as 
are made between the broad arable fields are not made 
by thorn hedges, but by the grass-grown banks, ‘ balks’ 
or ‘meares’ of medizval farmers. To-day the iron 
plough traverses the land drawn by the untiring arm of 
steam. But the great hedgeless expanse makes it easy 
to conjure up a picture of the teams of eight oxen, 
plodding slowly to and fro over the patchwork pattern 
of acre and half-acre strips, dragging behind them the 
cumbrous plough with its wooden mould-boards, as in 
the days of Crecy or of Agincourt. 
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Towards the northern and north-western boundary 
of the parish, at no great distance from, but above, the 
stream, stands the village. In it are gathered practically 
all the population. Though the danger of isolation and 
the need for combined defence have passed away, 
detached farmhouses and cottages are still almost as 
rare as they were in Norman times. Surrounded by the 
wide expanse of meadow, arable pasture, and moorland, 
the occupiers clustered round the church and manor 
house for mutual help and protection in this world and 
the next. The village was Jaid out on no plan. It grew. 
Straight lines are rare. Nothing shows its natural 
growth more clearly than the labyrinth of winding lanes 
which saunter from one homestead to another. Ap- 
parently engineered on the medieval principle that one 
good or bad turn deserves another, their direction is 
mostly governed by ancient enclosures of individual 
occupiers. One called ‘Cat Street’ commemorates St 
Catharine, on whose festival was held one of the two 
annual fairs, abandoned three centuries ago. Two others, 
Ford Lane and King Lane, leading to one of the mills, 
strike towards the stream with the purposeful directness 
of public utility. 

Timber-framed, straw-thatched, or tile-roofed, most 
of the ‘houses belong to Tudor times. But they have 
displaced the mud-built, earth-floored, single-roomed, 
one-storied, chimney-less structures which sheltered the 
families and the live-stock of the earlier settlers. Bishop 
Hall’s picture of the interior of the home of the Eliza- 
bethan copyholder, with its outside walls of timber up- 
rights and cross-beams forming raftered panels daubed 
with clay or cob, was at least true of three previous 
centuries : 


‘Of one bay’s breadth, God wot, a silly cote 
Whose thatched spars are furred with sluttish soote 
A whole inch thick, shining like blackmoor’s brows 
Through smoke that through the headlesse barrel blows ; 
At his bed’s feete feeden his stalled teame, 
His swine beneath, his pullen o’er the beam.’ 


Otherwise the changes have been slight. From early 
times, orchards and gardens, in which to grow fruit and 
such green vegetables as were then known, and mostly 
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beans, were essential to the health of a population living 
largely on meat and fish insalted form. Nor was it long 
before the open-field farmers had fenced in their topts 
and crofts—tiny yards for their ricks and stacks, as well 
as small enclosures of grass for rearing calves, or for the 
working oxen which could not endure to ‘labour all 
daye and then to be put to the commons or before the 
herdsmen.’ 

East Hendred has not been associated with events of 
national importance. It has given birth to no one con- 
spicuous in history. Yet it possesses one rare feature 
which, it may not be fanciful to think, intensifies the 
pervasive charm of its old-world atmosphere. The village 
has known no complete severance from the Church of the 
Middle Ages. A portion of the people always adhered 
to the older faith. The parish church is, of course, in 
Protestant hands. But, in a free chapel, attached to the 
ancient home of the Eystons, services of the Roman 
Catholic Church have been held with remarkable con- 
tinuity. Built between 1253 and 1291, and dedicated, in 
a quaint order of dedication, to St Amand and St John 
the Baptist, it lost its endowments at the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries. But the chapel itself remained. In 
1688 it was desecrated, probably rather from wantonness 
than by the order of any responsible authority. The 
story is told in a manuscript volume, addressed to his 
‘Deare Children,’ by Charles Eyston (1667-1721), the ‘great 
friend and acquaintance ’ of Thomas Hearne, and himself 
known in the family as the ‘ antiquary.’ At Hungerford, 
in December 1688, the Prince of Orange had met the 
Commissioners of James II. His troops, on their way 
from that town to Oxford, passed over the Golden Mile, 
the turf road which runs along the eastern border of 
East Hendred. 


‘Some loose fellowes (whether by orders or not I cannot 
tell) came hyther, went into the Chappell, pretended to mock 
the priest by supping out of the Chalice, which they would 
have taken away had it been silver, as they themselves after- 
wards gave out; however, having torn down the JESUS 
MARIA from the Altar, which holy names were painted 
upon Pannells in the same Frames, where the JESUS MARIA 
are now wrought in Bugles, they retired, taking an old suite 
of Church stuffe with them to Oxford, where they dress 
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up a mawkin with it and set it up there on the Topp of a 
Bon-Fyre. This happened on Monday, December the 11th., 
1688, and this is all the mischief they did, besides breaking 
the lamp and carrying away the Sanctus bell.’ 


In other respects East Hendred has not differed from 
other villages in the development of its social and 
economic life. Every medizval village was a small 
world to itself. Means of communication with neigh- 
bours were few, and rarely used. Each village produced 
almost all that it needed. It consumed the food that it 
grew. Except salt and iron, it bought little, and that 
little by barter. Coin seldom changed hands. But 
isolation had its dangers. Too weak to enforce the law, 
the central government was powerless to safeguard the 
enterprise, the property, or even the life of individuals. 
A small man could not stand alone; unprotected, he 
tempted violence. With less personal freedom and inde- 
pendence than the towns, rural communities were 
similarly organised for mutual protection and responsi- 
bility. Municipal charters, guilds merchant and trade 
guilds, stood between individual citizens and oppression. 
In a somewhat similar way the organisation of the 
Manor protected individual villagers. The lord might 
be, perhaps often was, a domestic tyrant; but at least 
he shielded his tenants from the rapacity of others. 
Nor did his powers, even over the unfree, long remain 
entirely arbitrary. The rights which he exercised, the 
services that he exacted, were gradually defined and 
regulated by customs of which the occupiers of the land, 
as judges, witnesses, or jurors of the Manorial Courts, 
were themselves the guardians. 

Behind the door of the peasants few gleams of light 
penetrate. But of his economic life in the medizval 
village, the records of manorial administration supply 
many details. Few general statements can be made to 
which exceptions may not be found. Yet in the midst of 
endless variations the trend of development is uniform. 
In all the records, and the Court Rolls of the Manor of 
the Eystons at East Hendred here and there confirm the 
truth of the statement, may be traced a movement 
towards personal freedom and, up to a certain point, 
towards a firmer hold upon the land. 
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The group of persons who were gathered within the 
bounds of rural manors were, in the most literal sense 
of the word and to a peculiar degree, communities. 
Externally cut off from the outside world, their dwellings 
not scattered but huddled together, they were united in 
a singularly close relationship. Their farming, on which 
all depended for daily food, was their common enter- 
prise. Each individual took the produce of his own 
holding, but the whole body of partners cultivated the 
plough-land collectively. Their arable lots lay in strips 
intermixed with those of their neighbours; they co- 
operated in their labours for the lord of the manor; 
they grazed the pastures in common; they shared the 
meadows, often annually by lot ; when the hay and corn 
were cleared, their combined flocks and herds roamed 
over the land together. In the tithings, in which all 
were enrolled, the members were responsible for the 
behaviour of one another. In the Manor Courts the 
tenants gathered, many of them, when documentary 
evidence begins, still distinguished only by such local 
identifications as Richard atte Lane, John le Longe, 
Peter le Fraunk, Thomas atte Grene, Roger atte Wode, 
William atte Watere, meeting as judges, jurors, suitors, or 
witnesses, to assist in the regulation of their economic and 
sociallife. The degree of external isolation and of internal 
unity, interdependence, and mutual responsibility, in 
which they stood to one another, may have stunted 
enterprise and starved opportunity. But, for good as 
well as evil, it allowed no room for the exaggerated 
individualism and feverish competition of modern life. 

Efficiency in so complex an organisation as a rural 
manor required careful account-keeping and frequent 
meetings of the Manor Courts for the discharge of their 
miscellaneous business. The receipts and payments for 
which the steward or bailiff accounts were extremely 
various. But here their interest lies mainly in the light 
that they throw on the advance of the unfree tenants 
towards practical freedom. The wages bill of the lord 
of a medizval manor, whether his land still lay in inter- 
mixed strips in the open fields or was consolidated into 
a compact Home Farm, was extremely small. His bond- 
tenants supplied the team-labour and most of the 
manual labour. At one period, they, their services, and 
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all that they possessed, had been, really as well as 
theoretically, at his will and mercy. They were bound 
to the land ; their live-stock could be distrained to meet 
his debts ; they rendered whatever services he demanded ; 
they could neither buy nor sell freely ; they were subject 
to his arbitrary taxation; they could neither marry 
their daughters nor apprentice their sons without his 
licence. In the eye of the law the position of the bond- 
tenants might remain unaltered. But before the middle 
of the 13th century custom had modified the severity of 
legal theory. Rents in money, produce, or labour were 
no longer indeterminate; they had become fixed and 
certain. The men held land as customary tenants, and 
were on their way to become copyholders. It was in 
this position that they stood when, in 1276, the docu- 
mentary evidence begins at Banstead. Subsequent 
stages in the advance from personal dependence on the 
lord to the financial relations of landlord and tenant 
were accelerated by the Black Death. The pestilence 
shook the manoria] organisation to its foundations. 
Already the process of commuting personal liabilities 
and services into fixed annual payments had begun. 
The Survey of the Manor of Banstead in 1325, for 
instance, shows that the lord had surrendered his right 
of arbitrary taxation for a fixed yearly ‘ tallage’ assessed 
on the acreage of the holding. After 1349 the process 
went on apace. Numbers of tenants had been swept 
away by the Plague; their empty tenements could not 
be re-let on the old terms. They either remained void, . 
or they were let on lease and the labour services lost. 
Fifteen years after the Plague, the accounts show that 
seventeen holdings stood vacant at Banstead. To sup- 
plement the depleted staff, labour had to be hired and its 
wages paid in cash. Money was provided by commuting 
into coin a number of services, such as those of malting 
the lord’s barley, carting his timber, hoeing his corn, or 
the Winter and Lenten ploughings. The form which the 
transaction takes illustrates the tenacity of the legal 
theory of serfdom. The labour of the men belongs to their 
lord ; they buy, and he sells, the use of their muscles. 
Wages, as the century advanced, continued to rise. 
The medizval system of farming the demesne had broken 
down. Without personal superintendence the new 
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method of farming with hired labour could not be made 
to pay. Large or absentee landowners retired from 
business, let their demesne lands on lease at yearly rents 
to tenant farmers, and, no longer needing labour services, 
accepted the cash equivalents from their copyholders, 
supplemented by payment of the quit-rents, heriots, and 
fines on transfer which were sanctioned by the customs 
registered in the Court Rolls. Naturally these changes 
advanced at a pace which varied with the conditions 
of each manor, At East Hendred, in Berkshire, the rate 
of progress was more leisurely than at Banstead, in 
Surrey. But the advance was made. In a Court Roll 
of the Manor of Arches belonging to the Eyston family, 
is the entry for 1410, that the lord granted his tenants 
permission to compound for manual labour at the rate of 
fourpence a man for the day. The relaxation of the old 
tenures meant an advance towards personal freedom. 
It meant that money payments had become more valu- 
able to the lord than the number or the muscles of his 
men. It meant also that the barriers against compe- 
tition and individualism were crumbling. The strongest 
and most enterprising begin to lay field to field; the 
weakest go to the wall and lose their grip on the land. 
At Saleby the manorial accounts at the end of the 
15th century show that, while, in the aggregate, the 
fixed money rents remained practically the same as in 
1291, they were paid by half the number of tenants. 
The size of the holding was larger; the number of 
holders was smaller. It was not only the lease-holding 
farmers who were increasing ; the landless class of wage- 
earners, often itinerant, was multiplying. 

So long as the manoriai system flourished, the Courts 
were the centres of its efficiency. In practice the differ- 
ences between the Court Baron, the customary Court, 
and the View, at which the tithing-men reported defaults 
and offences committed within their tithings, were not 
very strictly observed. In the days of their zenith they 
were entrusted with wide powers. At East Hendred, 
the Manor of the Carthusian Priory of Sheen, by express 
grant from Henry V, possessed criminal jurisdiction, in- 
cluding the privilege of a pillory, a tumbral,* and a 





* The tumbral, otherwise called a trebuchet, a thewe or a cucking-stool, 
was a chair in which offenders, mostly women, were fastened. At Lynch- 
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gallows for malefactors. Even when no direct authority 
was conferred, considerable powers were exercised by 
Manor Courts in criminal and civil cases of minor im- 
portance, such as assault, debt, trespass or slander. But 
the main business arose out of manorial rights and the 
conditions of the occupation and cultivation of the land. 
Through the Courts a lord of the manor maintained his 
hold on bondmen. Here their flights were reported, 
steps ordered for their recovery, or licences paid for their 
residence outside the manor. On the other hand, the 
Courts helped the bondman in his passage to greater 
freedom. Its records of rents and services first defined 
his precarious obligations, and then raised him from a 
customary tenant to a copyholder by copy of the Court 
Roll. Here were entered the terms of customary ten- 
ancies, their surrender, the admission of new tenants, 
the payments of fines on entry. In 1804 it is by the 
‘Ancient Court Roll’ of the ‘House of John (sic) of 
Bethlem of Shine ’—two and a half centuries after the 
Dissolution of the Priory—that the tenants of the King’s 
Manor at East Hendred established their title to copy- 
holds of inheritance on a fine of one year’s rent. On the 
same evidence they also admitted their liability to a 
heriot of the best animal (or the best goods) belonging 
to a deceased tenant. Animals were valued by the 
members of the Court. At East Hendred in 1409 the 
right to a heriot is in transition from the delivery of the 
animal itself to the payment of its value. The Court 
Roll of the Manor of Arches records a heriot of a black 
horse, due from the estate of a deceased tenant. The 
animal was valued by the Court at 8s. At this price it 
was bought back by the heir; but, as he could not at 
once find the money, he was allowed to take the horse, 
depositing as security for the payment a brass dish of 
the value of 16s. 

Other cases before the Courts arose out of obliga- 
tions of the customary tenants, such as that of keeping 
their tenements in repair. The flimsy construction of 
these wattle and daub structures is illustrated by the 
frequent reports of their ruinous condition, and by the 





mere, in Sussex, the Augustinian Priory had the right of ‘thurset,’ i.e. of 
sentencing to the thewe. The punishment was used for various offences, 
ranging from adultery to the sale of rotten fish. 
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short time allowed to remedy the defects. In the earliest 
Court Roll at East Hendred (1388) no less than seven 
tenements are reported to be in a ruinous state. Most 
numerous of all are the cases in which the tenants 
enforce against one another, or against strangers, their 
regulations for the occupation and cultivation of land. 
Tenants are reported for neglect to repair their portion 
of the roads and bridges, or the fences and stiles, for 
which they are individually liable ; for default in scour- 
ing dykes and water-courses; for turning out more 
stock than they were entitled to have on the common 
pastures; for trespassing with their cattle or sheep on 
growing crops; or for encroaching on their neighbours’ 
strips. The Latin of the Court Roll at East Hendred, in 
which this last offence is recorded, is not classical—* John 
Hutchins incroachiavit aratro suo’; but the meaning is 
clear, and the curse in the Commination Service on the 
man who moved his neighbour’s landmark had a real 
meaning for medizval farmers. 

In East Hendred there were no less than five manors, 
three of which were formed out of estates mentioned in 
the Domesday Survey—one belonging to the Crown in 
right of Edward the Confessor, one to the Count of 
Evreux, the other to Henry de Ferrers. The royal 
manor was given by the Empress Matilda to the Abbey 
of Reading, and was therefore known as the Abbey 
Manor. At the Dissolution, it was regranted by 
Henry VIII, and eventually (1623) was bought by the 
Eystons. The second manor was granted by Simon 
Count of Evreux in 1450-57 to the Priory of Noyon-sur- 
Andelle. When, in 1414, the Priory was suppressed as 
an alien house, the manor was given by Henry V to the 
Carthusian Priory at Sheen near Richmond. The Priory 
_ was highly favoured by the King. To it he granted not 
only the criminal jurisdiction already noticed, but the 
privilege of holding a weekly market and a fair twice a 
year. The Carthusians were not ungrateful. In the 
village street still stands the disused Chapel of Jesus of 
Bethlehem, and the house attached to it, which they 
built shortly after coming into possession. At the Dis- 
solution the manor passed to the Crown and became 
known as the King’s Manor. Till its sale in 1823, its 
Stewardship, like that of the Chiltern Hundreds, was 
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used as an office of profit to vacate a seat in Parliament. 
The third manor, that of Arches, represents the lands of 
Henry de Ferrers. It is the only one of the five manors 
which has always been in lay hands. Through the 
families of Turberville, Stowe, and Arches, it descended 
by inheritance (1443) to the Eystons, to whom it has 
ever since belonged. 

The fourth manor, that of Framptons, after belonging 
to the Benedictine Priory of Frampton in Dorsetshire, 
was probably regranted by Henry V to some other 
religious body. After the Dissolution it passed through 
various hands to Sir John Pollen, who inherited con- 
siderable property in the parish from the family of 
Sherwood. The fifth manor, popularly known as New 
College Manor, belonged to the Benedictine Priory for 
Nuns at Littlemore in Oxfordshire, and after the Disso- 
lution, to Lord Williams of Thame. He left it (1559) with 
other property, to endowthe Almshouse andfree Grammar 
School which he founded at Thame. As trustees of the 
benefaction, it was vested in the Warden and Scholars 
of New College, from whom its name is derived. 

Eight centuries of history are spanned, and Domes- 
day Book is linked to the Ordnance Survey, by the local 
names which preserve the memory of four out of the five 
manors. Their existence in the same area, in theory, 
complicates the management of the commonable lands. 
The sense of the community probably suggested a prac- 
tical solution. Thus a Court Roll of the Manor of Arches 
in 1674 records an arrangement by which the tenants 
met those of the King’s Manor for the purpose of setting 
out ‘meare-stones. Whether the multitude of manors 
conduced to early freedom it is impossible to say. The 
number of copyholders is large. On the King’s Manor in 
1650 there were twenty-one copyholders to one tenant in 
free socage. A somewhat similar proportion existed on the 
lay Manor of Arches. The form of tenure was also secure. 
Except by their own act, copyholders of inheritance, with 
fixed fines, held the land almost as firmly as freeholders. 
Both classes are equally described as yeomen. 

By the middle of the 16th century, serfdom and 
labour services had practically disappeared. Yet, so 
long as village farms survived, the relations of the 
occupiers to one another remained the same as at the 
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Conquest. More and more of the intermixed strips of 
arable land might, through exchange or purchase, be 
consolidated in the hands of individuals. But, where the 
framework was intact, a large proportion of the popula- 
tion remained partners in the common enterprise, and 
most of the arable land was still cultivated in open fields. 

East Hendred, like other Down villages, was little 
affected by the extensive conversion of arable land to 
pasture, which, in the 16th century, broke up so many 
open-field farms. Neither of the principal causes which 
elsewhere promoted the enclosing movement were 
urgent among the Berkshire Downs. In some districts, 
centuries of incessant cropping, combined with shortage 
of manure, had so impoverished the soil that it could 
only recover under grass. But Down farmers to some 
extent escaped this danger; chalk provided them with 
a natural means of maintaining and restoring fertility. 
In many districts, also, pasture was so scarce that, with- 
out laying plough-land to grass farmers could not 
increase their sheep or profit by the prosperity of the 
wool trade. Here, too, Down villages had the advantage. 
Their pastures were abundant enough to remove the 
temptation to abandon corn. They were thus com- 
paratively untouched by the first wave of enclosure 
which rose in other districts to the height of revolution. 

Already notable among Berkshire villages for its 
flocks of sheep, East Hendred remained a corn-grow- 
ing open-field village. For one brief period, 1450-1560, 
it turned from agriculture to trade. All round it the 
clothier industry was thriving. East Hendred, with 
its weekly market, its two fairs, and its home-produced 
wool, might well hope to share in the prosperity. It 
set up its fulling mill; it had its terraces for drying 
cloth; a brass in the parish church commemorates a 
clothier family ; the research of Mr Humphreys has 
discovered three East Hendred litigants at the end of 
the 15th century, who are described respectively as 
a ‘Kerseyman,’ a ‘Clothman,’ and a ‘Chapman.’ But, 
except as a domestic handicraft, the industry never 
became established. Perhaps the water-power proved 
insufficient. With this brief interlude of commercial 
ambition, the village resumed its economic life on 
agricultural lines. 
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Unaffected by religious persecution, civil: war, or 
political revolution, the mediwval organisation of agri- 
culture, where it remained at all, entered on the 18th 
century unaltered. Its crops, its live-stock, its imple- 
ments, its methods and practices were those of the 
Middle Ages. In many districts it had been displaced 
by enclosures carried out in the interest of private 
persons. Economically, a more productive, as well as 
more profitable, use was made of the soil by individual 
occupation than by cultivation in common. But no 
national reasons as yet compelled a change. Agriculture 
was still unprogressive. No large demands for food 
arose from growing towns. If the open-field system 
did little more than feed the producers, it maintained 
a considerable population on the land; it gave them an 
interest in its management and a livelihood which was 
independent of any masters but themselves. During 
the next hundred years all this was changed. England 
suddenly passed from a leisurely agricultural country 
into a hustling industrial nation. Huge populations, 
gathered round centres of trade and manufacture, cried 
aloud for bread and meat. As the century neared its 
close, the demand grew more urgent under the pressure 
of a great war and fear of famine. Meanwhile, new 
agricultural resources had accumulated. The nation 
had the means of doubling, or even trebling, its home- 
grown supply of food; but on the open-field system 
they could not be adopted. As long as the arable land 
was from harvest to seed time a common pasture, and 
as long as the village flocks and herds grazed the 
triennial fallows, it was impossible to introduce roots 
and grasses into field cultivation. 

National necessity demanded drastic change in the 
old village farms. At East Hendred some effort was 
made to utilise the grasses which their neighbour Jethro 
Tull, the greatest natural genius whom English farming 
has produced, had done so much to introduce. On his 
farm at Mount Prosperous, in the village of Shalbourn— 
some twelve miles distant across the Downs—he had, 
for thirty years, 1709-40, drilled turnips and grown 
clover and sanfoin. Ocular demonstration may have 
convinced some partner in the village farm who, with 
his own eyes, had seen the crops in the fields. In 1767, 
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regulations framed by the partners show that they had 
agreed to exclude their stock from the ‘ Hitch Field,’ in 
which they grew clover and sanfoin. Neither artificial 
grasses nor roots were, however, introduced into the 
medizval rotation of winter or spring corn, followed by 
a fallow, under which the bulk of the arable land was 
cropped. The Hitch Field was a palliative, not a remedy, 
for the waste of the productive powers of the soil. 

The end was not long deferred. In 1800 Sir John 
Pollen, Basil Eyston, and Richard Hopkins, ‘ Esquires,’ 
three other landowners described as ‘gentlemen,’ ten 
yeomen, a blacksmith, a cordwainer, and a mason, 
petitioned Parliament for an Enclosure Act. It was 
passed in 1801, and three Commissioners were appointed 
‘to divide allot and lay in severalty the open and common 
fields, common meadows, common pastures, Downs and 
other commonable and waste lands in that part of the 
Parish of East Hendred which lies in the Westmanside 
Hundred of Wantage.’ The Commissioners met for the 
first time in June 1801, and before the end of the year 
their award was issued. Notices were given in the press 
and on the church door of each stage in the proceedings. 
Claims were considered at two special meetings. To pay 
expenses, seventy-eight acres, two-thirds of which were 
Down lands, were sold by auction. Compensation was 
awarded to four lords of manors for their rights and 
interests in the soil of the commons and wastes lying 
within their respective boundaries. The total area so 
allotted is nine acres, the King receiving the largest 
allotment (3 acres, 3 roods, 32 poles) in respect of the 
King’s Manor. The award then distributed the 1250 
acres of the village farm in compact blocks among 36 
persons, of whom the Rector was one. A few years 
later, the rest of the parish was similarly enclosed. 

The story of the enclosure of East Hendred is that 
of hundreds of other villages. During the reign of 
George III, the modern division of the rural population 
became so uniform that the existence of the older system 
was in a few years forgotten. The intermediate links 
in the social scale, once so finely graduated that, at the 
points of transition, the divisions were scarcely per- 
ceptible, have dropped out. Capital and labour, employers 
and employed, confront each other with all the buffers 
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gone. Where corn-growing continued,improved methods 
created a brisk demand for labour. Population rather 
rose than jfell. At East Hendred, for instance, the 
number grew from 683 in 1801 to 949 in 1851; since that 
date, they declined, till in 1911 they had fallen to 728. 
Economically, the change of system was justified by 
success. After the country had recovered from its 
collapse at the close of the French war, agriculture 
entered on a period of solid prosperity greater than it 
enjoyed before or since. Popular gibes at the new 
standard of living among farmers are illustrated by 
some lines, which Mr Humphreys quotes, from the 
manuscript farm-book of John Robey, a yeoman of East 
Hendred : 
17438 1843 

Man, to the Plough. Man, Tally Ho! 

Wife, to the Cow. Miss, Piano. 

Girl, to the Yarn. Wife, Silk and Satin. 

Boy, to the Barn. Boy, Greek and Latin. 
And your Rent will be netted. And you'll all be Gazetted. 


On the displaced village-farmers the effects were less 
favourable. The compact holdings which they were 
allotted may have corresponded in money value with the 
land and rights that they had lost; but they were 
generally small. Many sold their lots at the high prices 
which land commanded during the Napoleonic War. 
With the capital, some became tenant farmers, some 
started business in towns. Others spent the money, fell 
into the ranks of landless labour and, as weekly wage- 
earners, cultivated the soil which they and their ancestors 
had tilled as co-partners. With the break-up of the 
village farm, community life shrivelled at the core. One 
by one common interests and corporate activities died 
out. With them, accelerated by access to towns, departed 
the variety of occupation. Everywhere, villages were 
brought into touch with the outside world by improved 
roads and facilities of transport. At East Hendred, for 
instance, at five o’clock every Sunday evening, a six-horse 
waggon had left the village for London. A few years 
later, a stage-coach ran three times a week to London 
from Wantage, and another from the neighbouring 
village of Blewbury; but the seats were few and the 
charges high. Now, several times a day, a motor-bus, 
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plying between Wantage and Abingdon and Oxford, 
passes almost at the doors of the village. 

It is to the good that the outlook is widened. Other- 
wise the change has not been entirely advantageous. It 
has helped to destroy small trades and industries, and so 
to intensify the monotony of occupation which already 
characterises rural life. Local and domestic industries, © 
on which the older self-supporting organisation depended 
for its existence, have been swept into the towns. The 
clock cannot be put back, and some have gone for ever. 
Everywhere, spinning-wheels and weaving-looms have 
long been silenced. Brewing, tanning, milling are taking 
flight. Even baking is a lost art in the cottage. Small 
trades are passing away. Carriers cease to ply; tailors 
and cobblers put up their shutters. Businesses which 
are adjuncts of agriculture are failing; saddlers and 
wheelwrights are closing their shops; carpenters and 
blacksmiths are, in many cases, barely holding on. The 
‘last man’ in the village promises to be the farm-worker 
or the publican. Even the farm-worker’s position is 
insecure. Without any subsidiary employments for bad 
times or slack seasons, he has become entirely dependent 
on the purchasing power of his agricultural earnings. 
If the land cannot pay his wages, he has no alternative 
resource. 

Alone among European countries, England attempts 
to charge the land with the exclusive support of agri- 
cultural workers. The failure of this comparatively new 
policy is evident in the decay of villages and the con- 
gestion of towns. If agriculturalists have connived at 
it in order to secure the dependence of labourers, they 
may have cause to regret their want of foresight. 
Foreign nations pursue the opposite course. Take, for 
instance, France and Germany. France has never let go 
of her rural industries. Apart from her peasant pro- 
prietors, she employs some three million agricultural 
workers. Of these, 600,000 resemble our own men in 
being landless earners of weekly wages by farm-work. 
But there is this important difference. The great bulk 
of them also have subsidiary remunerative employments 
in rural industries. They are not troubled by winter 
slackness on the farm, nor is the industry hampered by 
the overhead charge of paying wages at a season when 
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they cannot be earned. More valuable to us is the 
experience of Germany, because the amazing prosperity 
—I speak only of pre-war conditions—of her minor 
industries is the fruit of recent and deliberate policy. 
Founded on a Report on economic conditions in 1875, a 
special Department was set up in 1882 to promote the 
industrial development of rural districts, to level up 
conditions as between town and country, and to foster 
the progress of intensive farming. In all three objects 
success has been remarkable. Numerous whole-time and 
half-time employments, many of which are seasonally 
supplementary to farm-work, have been revived or 
created on economic yet profitable lines. 

The experience may be useful. Without increasing 
means of occupation and of livelihood, nothing can revive 
English villages. ‘ Rural industries’ inadequately express 
employments which are only rural because they are 
carried on in the country, and the expression has a bad 
name. Nevertheless the subject has an important bear- 
ing on two urgent problems—unemployment and agri- 
cultural depression. A third may beadded. It is through 
their minor industries, carried on in wholesome condi- 
tions, that France and Germany have absorbed their 
disabled soldiers. It is because we have nothing similar 
that we have relatively failed. 

One point may be added. Under the Development 
Commission, a small organisation has been for three 
years at work. It consists of two branches working 
closely together. One is an intelligence branch, exploring 
the economic possibilities of industrial development in 
country districts, including all handicrafts and domestic 
industries, whether new or old, and whether mechanical 
processes are used or not. The other is a co-operative 
trading association for the purpose of placing orders, 
disposing of produce, supplying material, and other 
similar objects. They have proceeded with the greatest 
caution, and on a small scale. But, whatever may be 
the future of land, their work will not be wasted. 

At present prices, neither agricultural workers nor 
small holders can neglect the supplementary employ- 
ments and ‘domestic budgets’ by which other countries 
retain their rural populations on the land. 

ERNLE. 





Art. 4—HUMOUR. 


1. Memories of the Future, 1915-1972. Edited by Ronald 
A. Knox. Methuen, 1923. 

2. Mystery at Geneva. By Rose Macaulay. Collins, 1923. 

3. Over the Footlights. By Stephen Leacock. Lane, 1923. 

4, The Inimitable Jeeves. By P. G. Wodehouse. Jenkins, 
1923. 


At the first glance, this seems to be an age of little 
enough humour. It was never easier to succeed in 
literature without the possession of any humour whatso- 
ever. Among the younger authors, the god of the much 
too intellectual at the moment is a writer almost 
without asmile. The moderately intellectual also reserve 
their most dithyrambic praises for a novelist who has 
many gifts but not the gift of making us laugh. As 
for those who boast that they have no intellect at all, 
do they not struggle at the libraries and in the book- 
shops for the latest writings of a lady who, in her pre- 
occupation with the more serious side of melodrama, 
has no time to waste on joking? A pessimist might con- 
clude that, as the world gets older and more democratic, 
its sense of humour is gradually diminishing. We take 
seriously to-day books at which the 18th century would 
have laughed all the more on account of their air of 
solemnity. We are more willing, it seems at times, to 
be imposed upon than any previous generation. 

Now, if humour serves any useful purpose besides 
that of cheering us up, it is that it helps to prevent men 
and women from being imposed upon. Aristophanes 
may have been mistaken in his attitude to some of the 
great men of his time; but at least he compelled great 
men and small alike to submit themselves to ordeal by 
laughter; and it is the test of the truly great man that 
he can survive that ordeal. Even the prince of comic 
writers could not laugh Euripides out of existence; the 
wit and the humorist, however, serve us by passing 
honest and base reputations equally through the fires 
of their laughter: there is no surer means of separating 
the one from the other. Moliére in France, and, on a 
lower level, Addison in England, laughed at the little 
rather than at the great, but it has been claimed for 
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each of them that he served his age by subjecting its 
follies to ordeal by laughter. I do not know how far 
it is true that Moliére actually decreased the sum of 
hypocrisy and quackery and intellectual charlatanry in 
the France of his time. I cannot help believing, how- 
ever, that the world is a little less likely to fall a prey 
to the hypocrite and the charlatan as a result of his 
having written. It is possible that the battle between 
the false and the true must go on upon earth till the 
last man has breathed his last breath; but, at least, 
Moliére by having written his comedies will have made 
it easier for the last man with his last breath to talk 
common sense. 
Sainte-Beuve declared of Moliére that to love him 


‘is to have a guarantee against many a defect and many 
a fault; . .. itis to love common sense in others as well as 
in yourself; it is to be assured against the dangers of over- 
estimating our common humanity, or of under-estimating it; 
it is to be cured for ever of fanaticism and intolerance.’ 


If humour in the great tradition deserves praise so high, 
how apprehensive we must feel if the taste for humour 
is declining, or even if it is declining relatively to the 
taste for the laughterless kinds of literature! I am not 
positive that there is any cause for such apprehension ; 
but the pessimist will have it that the taste for humour 
is a taste of educated and simple people, and that 
never in history has the world been so full of half- 
educated or nearly-educated people, and, therefore, of 
people who are afraid to be simple as it is at the present 
time. He points out, not only that the agelasts have 
triumphed in the circulating libraries, but that never 
before has it been possible to win a reputation in two 
continents with verse or prose that, when it means any- 
thing at all, means nonsense and means it seriously. It 
is a remarkable fact that even men of genius and men 
of taste are among the readers who are imposed 
upon nowadays by poetry and prose that do not touch 
the heart at all and that scarcely touch the mind, save 
as puzzles. Critics for whom one has very great respect 
are constantly praising, and praising with superlatives, 
authors for whom one has very little respect. This is 
almost as alarming a comment on the times as it would 
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have been if, in the eighteen-nineties, Mr Beerbohm had 
secretly admired the verse, say, of Enoch Soames. 

There is still plenty of disparagement in the world 
of letters, but a good writer is as likely to be the object 
of the disparagement as a pretentious or an absurd one. 
Some people say that what has happened is that critics 
have become so frightened of missing a new star that 
they hail as a star every match-light in the dark night 
of our time. Of old, genius of a novel kind had to 
struggle for the notice of a derisive world. In these 
days, mediocrity of a novel kind finds the world struggling 
to crown it as genius almost as soon as it is able to write 
a sentence with or without a verb in it. 

A more likely explanation seems to me to be that, 
in the arts as in politics, many of the old standards have 
disappeared in recent years, and thousands of people are 
uncertain under what banner they are serving or ought 
to serve. In their pathetic helplessness, they will rally 
to any banner that is held up by a man who looks 
sufficiently self-confident. It is one of the functions of 
wit and humour in such circumstances to put self- 
confidence to the severest tests and to make it justify 
itself in the courts of laughter. Be sure that the men 
at whom Moliére and Pope laughed were self-confident 
men. It was their very self-confidence to which the 
common sense of Moliére and the common sense of Pope 
held up the slightly distorting mirror of comedy. There 
is no other remedy against imposture except time. 

Need we, however, fall in with all the melancholy 
conclusions of the pessimists in regard to humour and 
the present age? Humorless literature may be more 
popular than humorous literature for the moment, and 
there may be no one living who has built up a fame 
comparable to Moliére’s on humour alone. But just as, a 
few years ago, when everybody was saying that poetry 
was dead, poetry under the charming auspices of Mr 
Edward Marsh suddenly proved itself to be wonderfully 
alive, so in the turning of a wrist the pessimist who 
complains of the dearth of humour may find himself 
invited to look out of the window and be confronted 
with the spectacle of hitherto unsuspected regiments of 
laughter. After all, most of the accepted writers of our 
time are humorists, though it may not be to their 
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humour that they have owed their greatest triumphs. 
Without humour, Mr Hardy and even Mr Conrad would 
lack an essential element of their genius. Without 
humour, Mr Wells would have been merely a prophet 
and Mr Bennett merely a realist. I do not think that 
‘Mr Polly’ on its first publication achieved a world-wide 
success comparable to that of ‘Mr Britling Sees it 
Through’ or ‘The Outline of History’; but Mr Wells 
now apparently agrees with many of his ablest critics 
that it is his masterpiece. As for Mr Bennett, if you 
were asked to choose his three best books, you would 
have to find room among them for ‘The Card.’ Sir 
James Barrie, perhaps, is alone among living writers 
in owing the greater part of his immense fame to 
the gift of humour. Mr Shaw and Mr Kipling would 
never have attained their present thrones if they had 
not been propagandists as well as humorists; but it 
seems likely that it will be as humorists and not as 
propagandists that posterity will be interested in them. 
Mr Belloc and Mr Chesterton, again, are propagandists 
and humorists in whom humour is the immortal part. 
It might be more difficult to discover much humour in 
the work of Mr Galsworthy or of Mr Masefield, but Mr 
Galsworthy would not be so fine a writer if it were not 
for a certain dry ironyin his work. These, however, are 
writers who have already, as we say, ‘arrived.’ It is not 
against the older generation of writers but against 
the younger generation that the pessimist brings the 
charge of humorlessness, The younger generation of 
humorous writers is there, however, if only the younger 
generation of readers would realise how much more 
worth reading they are than their humorless rivals. 
Miss Rose Macaulay and Mr Ronald Knox, for instance, 
both subject the new age to the necessary ordeal by 
laughter. There may, for all I know, be the seed of 
something valuable to mankind in psycho-analysis and 
cubism and free verse and other strange novelties of 
opinion and practice that have made a noise in the 
world in the present century ; but there has been enough 
successful charlatanry associated with them to call for 
a humorist to produce his testing mirror and restore 
the standards of common sense. Miss Macaulay’s laughter 
is delightful because it brings the high spirits as of 
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Nature herself into the darkened rooms of solemn and 
perilous pretence. Her comedy may not have the 
preciseness of satire, but it has the lightness of an April 
wind that goes dancing here and there and brings health 
and exhilaration wherever it goes. Not that her laughter 
is without bitterness. She, more than most writers, 
seems to have longed that the world could have remained 
young and at play and at peace, and she has an angry 
sense of the tragedy that underlies the follies and 
futilities on which she expends her wit and humour. 
In the last analysis, indeed, it is not the cheap Press or 
psycho-analysis or any contemporary phenomenon that 
she laughs at, but the spectacle of the lives of men and 
women, of whom she clearly believes that, ‘the more 
they change, the more they remain the same.’ Even so. 
her attitude is never that of the superior person. She 
obviously wishes that all these people she laughs at 
were young and happy and sane or, if old, as happy and 
sane as those of the clever young who can discuss all 
things in heaven and on earth with freedom, fairness, 
and good humour. ‘Mystery at Geneva’ is one of the 
slightest of her works, and, indeed, is a mere jeu d'esprit 
compared with so full and human a book as ‘ Dangerous 
Ages.’ But how pleasant it is to find the world of 
international distrusts and self-importances invaded by 
the spirit of irresponsible farce and good-natured 
derision! There are times at which one wonders 
whether Miss Macaulay would not go still further if she 
would not go quite so fast. But there is never a time 
when one doubts that she is helping, above most of her 
contemporaries, to ‘assure’ her generation ‘ against the 
dangers of over-estimating our common humanity or of 
under-estimating it’ and to cure it of ‘fanaticism and 
intolerance.’ 

Mr Ronald Knox is a brilliant satirist who, in his 
fiction, is more concerned with his generation than with 
our common humanity. In ‘Memories of the Future’ 
he keeps his affections for his dedication; and, for the 
rest of the book, confines his vision to a world almost 
exclusively inhabited by the faddists. I do not think 
any one else has written a book so full of amusing and 
accusing mockery of the fashions of the hour. He 
burlesques the new kind of girl, the new kind of poetry, 
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the new kind of pedagogue, the new kind of healer, the 
new kind of slang, the new kind of painter, the new 
kind of anthropologist, the new kind of vehicle, the new 
kind of cinema, the new kind of Press, the new kind of 
politician, the new kind of preacher, and makes the pro- 
cession of the follies of our day pass before us as they 
will appear to an old lady who looks back on them from 
a time fifty years hence. By using this form of remi- 
niscence, Mr Knox gets the fads of our time in comic per- 
spective, and we see the noisy and successful charlatans 
in our midst as old-fashioned oddities scarcely less 
strange than bustles or the ring in a savage’s nose. The 
comic spirit is the sense of the permanent expressing 
itself in laughter. Not always so, perhaps, but at least 
when it is satirical and critical. Comedy, no less than 
poetry, has standards remote from the passing hour, 
and puts the advertised successes of to-day in comparison 
with the settled achievements of mankind. Such a 
writer as Mr Knox says very little in his comedy about 
the tradition that he reverences, but the reverence for 
tradition is implicit in his work, and it is the ludicrous 
disparity between the great tradition and the upstart 
impudence that has challenged it—it is this disparity 
that is the eminent cause of his laughter. I am not one 
of those who hold that tradition should go unchallenged 
or that the backward-looking satirists are right in their 
belief that, though there may have been a Golden Age 
in the past, there is no hope of a Golden Age in the 
future. Tradition itself may come into conflict with 
human nature and common sense, and so fall under the 
satirical lash of a Swift or a Voltaire. There is not 
much more virtue in a thing’s being very old than ina 
thing’s being very new. All that we can say on behalf 
of the former is that, having lasted so long, it must to 
some extent have fitted in with the facts of human 
nature. Let an institution have outlived its time, how- 
ever, and become a mere survival without value to the 
social life of human beings, and the comic spirit will 
appear with its dangerous trumpets and blow a blast 
that will set the ancient walls toppling. Were it not so, 
comedy would be a mere literary House of Lords for the 
retardation of change. 

Comedy, indeed, though it is predisposed to laugh at 
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novelty, is but a dubious friend to antiquity. Kings 
have been laughed at as well as reformers. Ancient 
religions have been a theme for mockery no less than 
creeds in which nobody could have believed the day 
before yesterday. The permanent standards of comedy, 
I fancy, are in the reason, and the unreasonable animal 
called man may as easily be absurd in his inheritance 
as in his inventions. The bitter laughter of ‘Troilus and 
Cressida’ is directed, not against man as he is according 
to the latest fashion, but against man as he has always 
been. The men whom Swift satirises in the fourth book 
of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ are the men who have made the 
world’s history, and the glories of our blood and state 
are revealed to us through his eyes as an indecency 
under the sun. Comedy, indeed, is an appeal to reason 
against old things and new alike. That is why, in 
comic literature, a conservative writer is often revolu- 
tionary in his laughter, and a revolutionary writer is 
often conservative in his laughter. Even Mr Shaw 
cannot help mocking the new world as W. S. Gilbert 
could not help mocking the old. Mr Shaw laughs at the 
Harley Street specialist with the latest cure; at the free 
lover with the latest theory of sex-relations—nay, he 
laughs at the very Ibsenites and Shavians whom he 
helped to bring into existence. For the comic spirit is 
an impartial spirit, even when it is in the keeping of a 
propagandist. We often hear people complaining that 
wit and humour are regarded with suspicion in English 
public life and that it is only by a miracle that a witty 
man can ever hope to become Prime Minister. As a 
matter of fact, there is a good deal to be said for the 
attitude of the politicians to the wits. The spirit of 
comedy spares neither enemy nor friend, and, indeed, 
owes no fealty to any party but the party of reason. If 
you can imagine a Cabinet in which there would be no 
humbugs, no little men pretending to be great ones, no 
self-seekers, and whose consistent policy would be a 
policy of perfect reasonableness, then you can imagine a 
Moliére sitting on the Front Bench as Prime Minister. 
We are still too far from Utopia, however, for it to be safe 
to put the comic spirit at the head of any of the political 
parties. Politicians believe that they distrust the comic 
spirit because it is not sufficiently serious. May it not 
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be, however, that they distrust it because it is the most 
serious of all critics of the make-believe so indispensable 
to the propagandist and the partisan ? 

Samuel Butler in the ‘ Note-Books’ described himself 
as an enfant terrible. ‘I am,’ he declared, ‘the enfant 
terrible of literature and science. If I cannot, and I 
know I cannot, get the literary and scientific big-wigs to 
give me a shilling, I can, and I know I can, heave bricks 
into the middle of them.’ Perhaps there is an element 
of the enfant terrible in every comic writer, and the ‘ big- 
wigs’ are naturally disturbed by the fact that they never 
know what mischief he may be ‘up to’ next. Thus, we 
find Dean Swift a sound Tory in politics, but an extreme 
pacificist incomedy. Gilbert, I suppose, was as orthodox 
a Conservative, but he could not indulge his comic genius 
in ‘Iolanthe’ without mischievously lampooning the 
House of Lords : 


‘The House of Lords throughout the war 
Did nothing in particular 
And did it very well.’ 


May we not presume that the comic spirit is distrusted 


in politics because the comic spirit cannot be relied on 
to back its friends? Take Mr Chesterton again. He 
wrote for many years as a pugnacious Liberal, but, even 
in the heat of propaganda, he was constantly laughing 
himself into a kind of Toryism. Nor was even Mr 
Kipling, a still more vehement propagandist, able, when 
once the comic spirit seized him, to remain obedient to 
the strict rules of propaganda. Mr Kipling is, for 
hundreds of thousands of Englishmen, the prophet of 
patriotism ; but consider how comic a figure he makes of 
the flag-wagging patriot who comes down to address the 
school in ‘Stalky and Co.’ The comic writer, indeed, will 
be found again and again laughing, like an opponent, 
at the extravagances of his own side. It is as though 
the comic spirit acted as a brake to prevent him and 
his fellow-partisans from precipitating themselves to 
their ruin down the steep hill of unreason. The comic 
spirit, to say truth, is a spirit that enables a man to 
laugh occasionally, not only at his side, but at himself. 
Ibsen, for example, suddenly remembering the limita- 
tions of human nature, turned round and mocked himself 
in ‘ The Wild Duck’ for ‘pestering people, in their poverty, 
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with the claim of the ideal.’ It was not that he had 
become less of an idealist, but that the insistent voice of 
comedy had whispered to him: ‘ Do not ask too much of 
our common humanity. Do not, above all, allow your 
idealism to tempt you to become a doctrinaire, which is 
merely another name for a quack.’ Even so, we may 
reasonably wonder whether a writer gains in energy as 
&@ propagandist through having seen himself comically. 
The comic spirit is a sceptic and must surely be a danger- 
ous ally with whom to go into a battle. There have 
certainly been many great battles won without it and 
many noble champions of great causes who have left 
no reputation for humour behind them. These may be 
used as an argument for the view that asense of humour 
is unnecessary for men who wish to leave the world 
better than they found it. On the other hand, there 
have been a sufficient number of humorists among the 
benefactors of mankind, from Socrates to Abraham 
Lincoln, to make us pause before admitting that a sense 
of humour is a vice or a source of weakness in a man of 
action. Humour may at times seem to be an enemy to 
that vehemence of purpose which is necessary to carry 
a great cause to victory; but it must be remembered 
that, wherever humour goes, it takes with it human 
nature as its fellow, and that even the sublimest cause 
must fail if it attempts to hurry forward where human 
nature either will not or cannot follow it. Even if it 
uses force to make human nature accompany it for the 
moment, it is the commands of human nature, and not 
of any doctrinaire prophet of the cause, that will assuredly 
be obeyed in the end. Hence the comic spirit may be of 
service to over-confident idealists, if it reminds them 
that, after all, they are fallible men and women living in 
a world of fallible fellow-creatures. 

It is possible to go too far, however, in writing of 
humour as though it were a sort of medicine for the 
extravagant race of men. The comic writers, them- 
selves, I know, make this claim for it—Rabelais and 
Moliére and even Congreve. But I am sure the first 
man who laughed had no thought of doing anybody any 
good. There is no record of the first laugh in the 
histories, but I have no doubt it was caused by some 
one’s tripping over a stone or falling into a river or 
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meeting with some humiliating accident. Laughter at 
the physical accident is the most universal of all kinds 
of laughter. Cervantes invites it again and again, and 
never without response,in ‘Don Quixote.’ Sterne calls for 
it, and not in vain, in ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ Fielding revels 
in this kind of laughter in ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ and Dickens 
in the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ All through comic literature 
we find our heroes and villains alike being cudgelled and 
tossed in blankets and flung into horseponds, and attacked 
by dogs and having their teeth knocked out, and, indeed, 
subjected to every kind of violence short of murder. 
Modern men are sometimes shocked to find that they 
have been laughing at buffets and bashings administered 
to so lovable a lunatic as Don Quixote. I fancy, however, 
that men will still be laughing at the Don’s disasters a 
thousand years hence. If we cease to laugh at the 
troubles of God’s fools, we shall be heretics against the 
spirit of comedy and shall end by turning some characters, 
who are lovable while we laugh at them, into half-witted 
bores. It is arguable that the angels do not laugh, and 
that, as men and women become more like angels, they 
will cease to be amused by a good many things that 
have in the past made them laugh uproariously. I shall 
respect any man who, being a saint, cannot laugh at the 
sorrows of Don Quixote; but let those of us who are not 
yet saints beware of surrendering a pleasure that has 
made the Don an immortal figure in literature. Accidents 
even in real life amuse us when they are not too serious, 
and we think none the worse of those to whom they 
happen. In the make-believe world of literature, on the 
other hand, we can laugh at disasters that in real life 
would horrify us just as in retrospect we can laugh at 
accidents to ourselves that at the time of their occurrence 
caused us nothing but terror and pain. Literature, it 
seems to me, puts us in the mood of retrospect, and our 
attitude to a great deal of the physical pain that is dealt 
out so lavishly in comedy may be explained by the fact 
that we regard it as belonging not to the present but to 
the past. The illusion of literature is never a complete 
illusion. Even when it transports us into another world, 
we know in our secret imaginations that this is a world 
in which things have not quite the same significance as in 
the world that we at present inhabit. If it were not 
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so, who could bear to read a tragedy? Yet no one after 
reading ‘King Lear’ ever puts on mourning. On the 
contrary, the day after we have read ‘King Lear’ we 
mourn only that there is not a tragedy on earth to 
surpass it. Thus it is clear that our sensibilities in 
literature are somewhat different from our sensibilities 
in life. They may be founded on our sensibilities in life, 
but in literature an element of play—is not even ‘ Hamlet’ 
called a ‘play’ ?—of make-believe, enters into them, and 
enables us to enjoy many things that, if they actually 
took place in our presence, would make us miserable. 

On the whole, then, we need not feel too sensitive to 
charges of cruelty in our laughter at pain and accident 
in comic literature. There may be a spice of cruelty in 
our amusement as in our amusement at a member of 
Parliament who sits down on his hat, but it is an 
innocent cruelty, not an efficient cruelty, and that is all 
that matters. Comedy, indeed, maps out certain fields of 
human life—our fears, our embarrassments, our mis- 
fortunes, our hypocrisies, our rascalities—and makes 
them squares in a new and delightful game. Part of 
the game is that some one must have a rather bad time 
whether Malvolio or Falstaff or Falstaff’s ragged regi- 
ment. There is usually suffering going on somewhere 
in comedy, if it is only the suffering of being baited or 
guyed. Wesee this even if we turn to the children’s comic 
literature of our time. How many painful accidents 
happen in ‘Shock-headed Peter,’ in ‘Uncle Remus,’ in 
the ‘Cautionary Tales’ of Mr Belloc! Even in ‘ Alice,’ 
the most charitable of all comic masterpieces, the ‘ off 
with his head’ motif suggests terrible possibilities, In 
the ‘Alice’ books and the rhymes of Lear it might be 
thought that nonsense had triumphed over accident as 
the inspiration of comic literature; but is not nonsense 
itself a kind of accident, rearranging life into unexpected 
and incongruous patterns ? 

I do not know, indeed, whether modern humour can 
be shown to differ in any important degree from the 
humour of other times. We have, no doubt, become— 
in our writing and reading, at least—less Rabelaisian, 
less capable of pleasure in the merely lewd or malodor- 
ous word—it is our solemn writers nowadays who are 
most lewd and malodorous—but I doubt if our laughter 
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is less dependent than it used to be on the pain and 
embarrassment of human beings. Mr Max Beerbohm 
has in ‘Seven Men’ a story of an author with: social 
aspirations and of his embarrassments at a house-party 
which is at once an agony and a delight toread. It is as 
cruel as anything in Chaucer, and yet Mr Beerbohm, 
like Chaucer, compels us to believe in him as an excep- 
tionally good-natured human being. Search modern 
comic literature, from Mr Dooley to the works of Mr P. G. 
Wodehouse, and you will always find the same love of 
the painful situation. Look at the dialogues of Mr 
Dooley, and you will be surprised to find in how many 
of them some one is hit on the head with a brick or a 
crowbar or a piece of lead piping. Mr Wodehouse 
again, though in ‘ The Inimitable Jeeves’ he depends for 
his fun largely on dialogue and on the slang of a modern 
dude, does not spare us many an incident such as that of 
the boy being pushed into the water or of the real oranges 
being substituted for the paper ones to be flung at the 
audience during the amateur theatricals in the village 
hall. Mr. Wodehouse may not be a writer of immortal 
literature, but he is an extremely amusing farce-writer 
for our time, and, apart from the humour of phrase, his 
humour is largely the humour of the embarrassing 
situation and the practical joke. 

If modern humour differs from the humour of other 
times at all in its attitude to the painful or embarrassing 
situation, it is mainly, I think, in this respect that, whereas 
earlier writers like to picture an extraordinary man in a 
painful situation, the modern writer more often takes an 
ordinary man as the victim of his comic mischiefs. I do 
not know who was the first modern writer to make fun 
of the ordinary man, but the earliest comic classic of the 
ordinary man that I can think of is F. C. Burnand’s 
‘Happy Thoughts.’ It is strange that this extra- 
ordinarily amusing book should have been allowed to 
sink into neglect. It is, perhaps, not quite well enough 
written to be sure of immortality, but it has every other 
quality except perfect style to delight generations of 
men and children. Nowhere else have the little fears, 
the little vanities, the little crossnesses, the little 
egotisms, the little embarrassments in the life of a little 
man been so funnily set down. Lord Rosebery and 
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other good judges have praised enthusiastically ‘The 
Diary of a Nobody.’ But to my mind ‘ Happy Thoughts’ 
is worth a dozen ‘ Diaries of a Nobody.’ Farcical though 
it is in some of its pages, it is in others a masterpiece of 
comic psychology. It, more than any other book, I 
think, is the beginning of the admirable ‘Punch’ we 
know and the forerunner of the work of all those 
excellent writers, Mr E. V. Lucas, Mr A. A. Milne, Mr 
E. V. Knox, and Mr A. P. Herbert, who have contributed to 
‘Punch’ in recent years. You can read of Panurge or 
Don Quixote or Uncle Toby without saying to yourself: 
‘Yes, I have often felt like that’; but if you are an 
ordinary modern man, you cannot read ‘ Happy Thoughts’ 
without sometimes saying to yourself: ‘ Yes, it’s a little 
farcical, but one does often think or feel more or less 
like that.’ I am convinced that in another generation 
a civilised home will feel as incomplete without a copy of 
‘Happy Thoughts’ as a civilised home would feel to-day 
without the two volumes of ‘ Alice.” Burnand himself 
in his preface warned his readers of the essential ordi- 
nariness of his book. He wrote: 


‘Nor, my dear sir, must you, as a new acquaintance 
expect to find any new Pensées among these pages: assuredly 
you will be disappointed. I do not put them down as Deep 
Thoughts; nor Right Thoughts. They are, assuming such 
situations as Jotter finds himself placed in, just such 
thoughts as would happily occur to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of us when acting upon the impulse of the moment. 
For instance, suppose Jones and Robinson go over a gate 
into a field, when they suddenly come upon a mad bull also 
suddenly coming upon them. They escape. Let us examine 
their separate jottings in their minds’ note-books: don’t you 
think they would run thus ?— 

‘Jones’s Note. Saw mad bull. Happy Thought. Get 
back over the gate again. 

‘ Robinson’s Note. Saw mad bull. Happy Thought. Get 
back over gate again. 

‘ Jones’s Note. Happy Thought. Get over before Robinson. 

‘ Robinson’s Note. Happy Thought. Get over before Jones. 

‘This may not be heroic, but I fancy it’s true “for a’ 
that.” Moreover, you’ve got the whole anecdote before you 
in four Happy Thoughts. 

‘ After all, in such cases, we are not heroic. The hundredth 
is: not number one.’ 
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This is a philosophy that makes admirably for comedy, 
and the songs of soldiers in war-time prove that even 
heroes like to liberate their imaginations at times into 
the comic world of the unheroic. Every man is probably 
a coward in some part of his being, and, if he is a wise 
man, he learns to laugh at his fears instead of fretting 
over them in secret shame. Certainly, this is one of the 
blessed services of comedy that it amuses us in a world 
of fears and irritations of which we should otherwise 
be too sensitively ashamed. There are occasions on 
which a humorous essay, like Mr J. B. Priestley’s ‘An 
Ill-Natured Chapter,’ or an extravaganza by Mr F. W. 
Thomas, may afford us greater relief than a library 
of philosophy. Comedy reconciles us to the less glorious 
moments of our lives—or, at least, helps us to make 
light of them—by revealing to us the fact that other 
people—very clever and very charming people—have also 
experienced less glorious moments of the same kind. 

Here I am, I fear, back at the point at which I was 
discoursing, much against my better judgment, about the 
uses of comedy. Is it not enough that John Jorrocks or 
Mr W. W. Jacobs infallibly amuses us? Is it not enough 
that ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ would make us 
laugh in the middle of an illness, and that Mr Kipling’s 
‘My Sunday at Home’ would make us laugh in the 
middle of a general election in which all our favourite 
candidates were being defeated? Much of our laughter 
is sheer high spirits; much, I think, is sheer naughtiness. 
Miss Somerville has said in a recent book, ‘ Wheeltracks,’ 
that she knows hardly anybody who does not boast of 
having been a rather naughty child, and it seems to me 
that most of us are once more rather naughty children 
as we laugh with Boccaccio and Chaucer. Moralists are 
sometimes perturbed by the dubious company we light- 
heartedly keep in our laughter. They are nervous lest we 
should become over-tolerant of a fat man of so deplor- 
able morals as Falstaff, or lest Dickens should reconcile 
us to rogues and rascals as companionable human beings. 
They are even revolted by scenes of drunkenness in 
fiction, as in Mr Kipling’s story ‘ Brugglesmith,’ though it 
seems to me that drunkenness by making a man a 
caricature of a man is one of the natural themes of 
comic writers. I fancy, however, that the fears of the 
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reformers are groundless. Comedy might possibly do 
harm to the young, if it made fun of the virtues, but 
I doubt if it ever assisted a youth on the road to ruin by 
making fun of the vices. I do not mean to suggest that 
comic literature can never be immoral. Comic literature, 
like solemn literature, may be disguised propaganda, 
and may be very immoral indeed. But the comedy of 
the great writers enables us to take part in mischiefs 
innocently, and to sit with Falstaff through some merry 
conversations at the Boar’s Head without waking up in 
the morning on the hard bed of a prison-cell. Comedy 
is the nursery of grown-up men and women. Within 
its influence our imaginations become innocently sub- 
versive and rebellious against the strict order of our 
lives. It provides us with a holiday, an All Fools’ Day, 
on which the rules are suspended, and the Lord of 
Misrule jests in the iron throne of Duty. 

Hence I trust that the pessimists are wrong who say 
that the sense of humour is dwindling. They base their 
opinion to some extent, I understand, on the fact that 
the reading public is now largely a public of women, and 
on the supposed fact that women, though often wits, are 
seldom humorists. Women, they say, do not like 
Rabelais or Falstaff or ‘Tristram Shandy’ or the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers.’ I, for one, am content that Rabelais, or 
even Sterne, should remain a man’s writer. But in the 
sacred name of Jane Austen I will defend woman against 
the charge of humorlessness, as long as I live. Why, 
we cannot even name the twelve most amusing books of 
our own time without including the Somerville-Ross 
‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,’ and Lady Russell’s 
‘The Caravaners. And, after all, even with women 
dictating what shall be published, have not Mr Barry 
Pain, and Mr Pett Ridge, Mr William Caine, and Prof. 
Stephen Leacock, besides all the other good authors I have 
mentioned, and a score more whom I might mention if 
my right wrist were not tired, made a reasonably good 
name in contemporary literature? It is lamentable, I 
agree, that certain unamusing writers, whom I would 
not mention for the world, should for the moment be so 
greatly over-estimated. But humour will survive them. 


ROBERT Lynp. 
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Art. 5—VENICE AND ENGLAND: AN HISTORICAL 
PARALLEL. 


THouGeH history does not repeat itself and historical 
analogies will seldom bear too close a pressure, there is, 
nevertheless, some entertainment and possibly some 
profit in defining and analysing certain striking instances 
of parallelism, in tracing the apparent operation of 
similar causes producing similar effects. It may, there- 
fore, be worth while to consider some points of 
resemblance and contrast between the ancient Republic 
of Venice and the kingdom of England in the earlier 
stages of its development. The points I shall endeavour 
to raise do not pretend to be exhaustive, nor would it be 
advisable to overstress them. 

At the very outset there are two considerations which 
it is necessary to emphasise, if we are to keep due propor- 
tion and scale in dealing with this rather vague and discur- 
sive subject-matter. The first is a question of time: the 
Venetian Republic was born and lived its life long before 
England was heard of as a great power; indeed, the 
decline of the Republic and the rise of England are 
almost exactly contemporaneous, the date being, 
approximately, the middle of the 16th century; the 
second is a question of space, of scale: the Venetian 
Republic was chiefly concerned with the Mediterranean 
basin, the Levant and Eastern trade, was, in short, a 
medizval power; the rise and development of England, 
on the other hand, coincides with that wonderful expan- 
sion of the world brought about by those two great sea- 
adventures—one longitudinal, the discovery and rounding 
of theCape of Good Hope; the other latitudinal, Columbus’ 
voyage to America. Bearing these two essential con- 
trasts in mind, we may now proceed on our investigation. 

In one of the very earliest school-books, a sort of 
medizeval ‘ Magnall’s Questions,’ drawn up by Alcuin, the 
Minister of Education—so to speak—of Charlemagne, 
which sought to impart knowledge by a process of 
question and answer, we find the following: ‘Quid est 
mare?’ ‘What is the sea?’ and then the amazing 
answer, ‘ Refugium in periculis,’ ‘A refuge in time of 
peril.) The paradox is true of Venice. Like so many 
other famous cities—Rome, Paris, London—Venice was, 
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in origin, an asylum-city. It came into being as a 
refuge from the peril of ever-recurrent barbarian in- 
vasions of the mainland by the hordes of Alboin, Alaric, 
Totila, and Attila, who wasted the rich Roman cities of 
Aquileia, Concordia, and Padua. The inhabitants fled to 
the sea for refuge in their peril ; returning always, as the 
danger passed by, to their ruined homes. But after 
each wave of incursion they found less and less heart to 
rebuild their shattered hearths and rekindle their 
scattered fires; they ended by making the best of a bad 
job, finally settling, ‘like a flock of water-fowl,’ on the 
desolate mudbanks of the lagoon where at least they 
could find a ‘refugium in periculis, and on which they 
were destined to found one of the most remarkable and 
glorious cities of the world. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the lagoons preserved 
the freedom of Venice all down history. Pipin, son of 
Charlemagne, failed to capture the city in the lagoon ; 
the Turk, though the smoke of his camp was visible 
from the tower of San Marco, never reached Rialto ; 
after the first Caporetto, in 1809, the Austrians were 
unable to enter Venice; and after the second Caporetto, 
in the recent war, their army, though less than twelve 
miles away, never succeeded in crossing the lagoon. 
Any one who knows the lagoon will realise how difficult 
it would be for an enemy to capture Venice by force of 
arms if all the posts which mark the channels through 
that maze of mudbanks were removed. 

The point of an asylum-city is, of course, inaccessibility 
in time of attack. But we can distinguish two types of 
inaccessible sites: the mound, or bill, or arx-type, like 
Athens, Corinth, Fiesole, Salzburg, Edinburgh, and the 
swamp-type, like Rome, London, Paris, and Venice. The 
mound or arx-type has this drawback, that it is equally 
and permanently inaccessible in time of war and in time 
of peace; it isas unfavourable to the merchant as it is to 
the soldier; whereas the swamp-type, which relies on 
water, not on steep declivity, presents a positive en- 
couragement to commerce in times of peace, and, if we 
compare them for a moment, it is clear that the arx-type 
of asylum-city has seldom flourished commercially, and 
has usually produced a secondary city at its base, the 
Pirwus, Florence, Leith; whereas the swamp-type has 
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given the world such splendid specimens of trading 
communities as Venice and London; for that is one of 
the most remarkable points of resemblance between the 
two states that both developed a great carrying trade 
and both became, at their respective dates, the emporium 
of world commerce. 

But there is a further point of resemblance. Both 
Venice and England, each in its day, enjoyed the virtual 
monopoly of one primary necessity, salt in the case of 
Venice and coal in the case of England. As early as 
the sixth century, Cassiodorus, secretary to Theodoric 
the Great, remarks that mankind can live without gold, 
but it cannot live without salt ; and he points out to the 
lagoon-dwellers that they had already established a 
virtual monopoly in this prime necessity by the develop- 
ment of their salt-pans, made easy for them by the 
conformation of the lagoons. So well aware of this 
natural advantage were the Venetians that the very first 
war waged by the Republic was against the neighbouring 
lagoon-township of Comacchio, which was endeavouring 
to establish rival salt-pans. Salt was an imperative 
necessity for the dwellers on the mainland of Italy, both 
for domestic and for agricultural purposes, and they had 
to come to Venice to get it; they did not come empty- 
handed, but brought with them mainland produce, food- 
stuffs, silk, leather, wool, things which the lagoons could 
not furnish, and thus Venice gradually became an 
emporium and exchange mart. Ata much later date, of 
course, coal played a similar part in the development of 
commercial England. 

Until the discovery of the route round the Cape of Good 
Hope, Venice enjoyed a geographical position singularly 
favourable for the creation of a vast carrying-trade. 
She was the port furthest into the heart of Europe; the 
great water-avenue of the Adriatic, leading away south- 
east, to and from her doors, seemed to invite and even 
to necessitate the discharge of all the riches of the Orient 
—accumulated at Beiruth, Aleppo, Smyrna, at the Levant 
end of the Eastern caravan-routes-—into Venetian ware- 
houses, whence they were shipped westward in the so- 
called Flanders galleys, or sent by road over the Brenner 
to feed the markets of Central Europe, or up the Valley 
of the Po to the rich cities of Lombardy. 
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The Adriatic thus became essential to Venetian 
commerce, and Italian feeling about it to this day has its 
roots in, and is governed by, the subconscious recollection 
of that fact. It is hard!y too much to say that Venetian 
history centres around wue effort to make the Adriatic a 
mare clausum. The Republic officially called it the Gulf, 
al Golfo, our Gulf, and went to war to clear out the 
Liburnian pirates who lurked in the landlocked bays and 
creeks of the Illyrian coast-line, round Fiume and Zeng; 
it also went to war with the Normans when they 
threatened to close the mouth of the Adriatic by crossing 
from Apulia—then in their possession—to Durazzo on 
the eastern shore, in the twelfth century, during the 
Norman threat to Constantinople. In fact, the policy of 
the Republic towards the Adriatic was very similar to 
the policy of England towards the ‘ Narrow seas,’ the 
Channel and the Straits of Dover, and for the same 
reason. The possession of Calais was supposed to be as 
essential for the security of free commercial access to 
London, as was supremacy in the Adriatic for the 
freedom of access to Venice. 

Exploiting the advantages of its geographical position, 
Venice early became the great carrier of world-commerce, 
just as England did later on; and, like England, it 
developed a wide-spread over-seas Empire, based on and 
centred in a comparatively small core or nucleus. I do 
not think that in the case of Venice the flag followed 
the trade quite so markedly as it did in England; the 
Venetian war galleys preceded the Venetian merchant ; 
but they were distinctly employed with a view to sub- 
sequent commerce, and therefore their chief object was 
to seize islands in the Levant and coastal towns such 
as Tyre, Jaffa, Sidon, where Venetian factories could be 
opened. 

In the history of Venetian sea-power and carrying- 
trade we get the following steps: first the establishment 
of supremacy in the Adriatic by the suppression of the 
Liburnian pirates ; then the ousting of the rival trading 
republics like Genoa, Pisa, and Amalfi, at Constantinople ; 
then the immense impulse given by the Crusades. The 
Crusaders found the City of Venice not only the great 
port nearest to the Holy Land but the supreme maritime 
power in the Levant. Then came the Fourth Crusade 
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in 1204, with the hard bargain driven by the Venetians, 
the siege and subjugation of Zara, the sack of Constanti- 
nople, the establishment of Venetian factories and 
Venetian Consuls in every isle and every port of the 
Levant, ready to shepherd the wealth of the Orient into 
the warehouses of Venice. And England was soon 
brought within the sweep of this commercial current. In 
order to distribute westward from Venetian warehouses 
the gold, spices, sugar, drugs, carpets, silks of the East, 
the sweet wines and currants of the Greek islands, the 
famous fleet of the so-called Flanders galleys was 
gradually developed by the Venetian State. The 
earliest record of a voyage to England is in 1317. The 
fleet sailed once a year and in convoy. It passed down 
the Adriatic, touching at Corfu, Otranto, Syracuse, 
Messina, Naples, Majorca, the Spanish and Portuguese 
harbours, and made for the Channel. The ships 
destined for England then parted company with the 
Sluys, Middelburg, Bruges, and Antwerp squadron, and 
put into Southampton, Sandwich, and London. At North 
Stoneham near Southampton the mausoleum belonging 
to the Guild of Venetian seamen may still be seen. In 
London they had a guild-hall and factory of their own. 
On the return journey, the Netherlands and the English . 
squadrons assembled at Sandwich, or Southampton, and 
sailed for Venice with their return cargoes, chiefly 
consisting of woollens, hides, lead, and tin. 

The English Government was willing enough to 
foster Eastern trade by means of the Flanders galleys, 
but quarrels between individual Venetians and English- 
men soon occurred. As early as 1319—that is, only two 
years after the first voyage—a Venetian supercargo who 
had sold his sugar in London and was going to Boston for 
wool was attacked and killed by English sailors off the 
Wash. In 1488 Malipiero, Captain of the galleys,complains 
that he had been assaulted with the loss of two of his crew, 
by three English ships whose captains claimed the salute. 
The Bishop of Winchester was sent to inquire into the 
affair, and seems to have been able to settle it over a 
bottle of wine. Henry VII, however, took sterner 
measures, and hanged—in sight of the Venetian fleet at 
Southampton—some footpads who had murdered and 
robbed a Venetian merchant. In 1506 the same sovereign 
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invited Vincenzo Capello, Captain of the Fleet, to visit 
him at Richmond, and treated the Venetian with marked 
civility, taking him into a small private apartment, 
where he found Catherine of Aragon, the widow of 
Prince Arthur, playing on the spinnet with the Lady 
Mary Tudor, afterwards Queen Mary, then nine years 
old. 

But the vast wealth accumulated by Venice, thanks 
to her world-wide carrying-trade and the great exten- 
sion of her over-seas empire, based on that small founda- 
_ tion of the city in the lagoons, ended by rousing the 

jealousy of all Europe. The Empire, the Pope, France, 
and Spain united at Cambrai to break and dismember 
the Venetian Republic. A similar combination against 
England, arising from similar causes, might quite 
possibly have manifested itself in Europe at the time 
of the Boer war; the spirit was not wanting. The 
League of Cambrai, however, soon fell to pieces. The 
allies, as so often happens, as is happening now, could 
not see eye to eye among themselves. The Pope, 
alarmed for the independence of the whole peninsula, 
including the Papal States, broke away, the League 
collapsed, and Venice recovered her mainland posses- 
sions, though the Republic never regained its dominating 
position as the greatest Mediterranean sea-power. The 
Turk had appeared on the scene and challenged the 
supremacy of Venice, just as America or Japan may 
some day challenge the supremacy of England; the 
Grand Vizir brutally remarked to the Venetian Am- 
bassador at the Sublime Porte, ‘ You can tell the Doge 
he has done wedding the sea; it’s our turn now.’ 

But there is another more subtle and deep-reaching 
cause for the decline of Venetian commerce, and, by a 
curious coincidence, for the rise and expansion of 
England’s trade. Diaz had reconnoitred the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1486, and, in 1497, Vasco da Gama had 
rounded it. This event profoundly modified the whole 
course of commercial history. It eventually threw 
the main trade route out of the Mediterranean into the 
Atlantic, for the merchant could now bring Eastern 
goods direct from the producer to the market without 
breaking bulk and damaging wares, by the tedious 
caravan routes which landed his bales on the shores of 
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the Levant. Venice, with her commercial acumen, won 
by long handling of trade, was instantly aware of the 
menace, and one of her diarists, on the receipt of the 
news, exclaimed, ‘ This is the worst misfortune that ever 
befell the Republic’; and some years later we find the 
Venetian Government supporting a scheme for cutting 
a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, in the obvious 
hope that they could thus restore the commercial 
importance of the Mediterranean and, incidentally, of 
Venice. 

The discovery of the Cape route ultimately ruined 
Venice, but at the same time it proved the beginning of 
England’s commercial greatness. First the Portuguese 
and, after them, the Dutch reaped the benefit of Diaz’s 
discovery and the opening of the Atlantic eastward; 
then under Cromwell and Charles II came the rise of 
England both in the Atlantic and in the Mediterranean. 
But the lively contact between Venice and the British Isles 
gradually dwindled till, in 1532, the last Flanders galley 
put into Southampton, and in 1587, the year before the 
Armada, the last Venetian argosy was cast away on the 
shingles at the Needles. Thus the Levant trade became 
open at the very moment when England, under the 
impulse of Burghley, was about to embark on her com- 
mercial career by the creation of such great trading 
enterprises as the Muscovy Company and the Company 
of the Levant, or the Turkey-merchants. 

But, as was to be expected, this period of close 
contact between Venice and England through the 
medium of the Flanders galley, left its mark on the 
artistic and social life of the time. Shakespeare, for 
instance, must have met Venetian merchants in London, 
and he laid the scene of three of his plays, ‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,’ ‘Othello,’ and ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
in Venice itself or in the territory of the Republic, dis- 
playing a remarkable intimacy with local colour and 
local character, though we cannot conclude that he was 
ever actually in Venice. And Venice, as subject and 
scene, continued to attract English playwrights. Otway 
wrote his ‘ Venice Preserved’ round the mystery of the 
Spanish Conspiracy, and Byron gave us‘ Marino Faliero’ 
and ‘The Two Foscari.’ A visit to Venice formed part 
of a young English gentleman’s education. Reginald 
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Pole, Philip Sidney, John Harrington, to mention a few 
among the nobility, Linacre, Harvey, and perhaps Bacon, 
to cite names illustrious in science, all visited the city in 
the lagoons and its famous University at Padua, while 
some remained in Venice. Bolingbroke’s rival, Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 


‘Toiled with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy, and there, at Venice, gave 
His body to that pleasant country’s earth.’ 


In the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo you may see 
the tomb of another Englishman, Lord Windsor; and 
John Law, of Lauriston, creator of the South Sea 
Bubble, lies buried in S. Moise. 

The Venetian ambassador was a well-known figure 
at the Court of James I, and his residence on Tower 
Hill was, in all likelihood, a meeting-place for English 
and Venetians. We hear of the Venetian ambassador's 
bedroom at Knole, and Elizabeth herself not only chaffed 
the Venetian envoy, who was complaining of English 
piracy in the Levant, by saying, ‘I would have you know 
that my kingdom is not so poverty-stricken in men but 
what there may be a blackguard or two among them,’ 
but went even further and punned in Italian to the 
only diplomatic agent the Republic ever sent her just at 
the close of her reign. ‘I had always heard,’ she said, 
‘that Venice was founded ( fondata) on the waters, but 
her long silence made me fear she must have foundered 
(sfondrata) under them.’ 

We have seen, then, that between the Venetian 
Republic and the kingdom of England there existed 
several points of resemblance and of contact. The de- 
velopment of both was profoundly affected by geography, 
both enjoyed a virtual monopoly of one prime necessity ; 
both created from a small nucleus a wide-flung over- 
seas empire; both became great sea-powers and virtual 
masters of sea-borne trade. We should expect to find 
that these coincidences would tend to produce resem- 
blances in type of citizen, in the growth of their respec- 
tive constitutions, in their treatment of their empire, in 
the general character of their politics. And so we do. 
To begin with, both England and Venice can boast great 
sea-captains and adventurers, men who were bold sailors 
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as well as stout sea-fighters, men like the brothers Zen 
who reach Iceland, Pigafetta, Magellan’s right-hand man 
on his cireumnavigation of the globe, comparable with 
our Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and all the Hakluyt 
brotherhood, who mingled trading and singeing the 
Spanish king’s beard. The Cabots, whose monument 
crowns Brandon Hill at Bristol, came from Venice ; their 
house stands at the end of the Riva, by the Ponte della 
Veneta Marina. In the annals of mighty travellers, 
men like Marco Polo, Caterino Zen, Giosafat Barbaro, 
may fitly stand side by side with Captain Cook and 
Mungo Park. 

Both nations developed a certain practical sagacity 
in dealing with the lives of their citizens. As early as 
the middle of the 14th century, Venice had thought of a 
load-line on their ships, and enforced its Plimsoll mark 
for the protection of the sailor against the rapacity of 
the ship-owner. A little later a Factory Act forbade 
the employment of children under fourteen in industries 
which used quicksilver. The hospitals of Venice as of 
London depended on voluntary contributions. 

Or, to turn to the constitutional side, though it is 
England's glory that she is the mother of Parliaments, 
the home of the free electorate, while Venice early 
became, and consistently remained, a close oligarchy, yet 
undoubtedly as Disraeli (who by the way was a Venetian 
Jew; his ancestors are buried in the Jews’ cemetery 
on the Lido) saw, the British Empire was virtually 
governed by a close oligarchy of great land-owners during 
the brilliant period of the Whig ascendancy. There is 
one striking contrast, however, to be noted. While the 
Venetian aristocracy by retiring from trade to land- 
owning, by substituting the villa for the counting-house, 
ended by ruining themselves, the English aristocracy by 
retiring from trade to the land, erected themselves into 
the ruling class for at least three hundred years; the 
reason lying, perhaps, in the fact of one essential 
difference between the two States: namely, that England 
was an island state —her greatest industry was agri- 
culture—while Venice was a city state with no territory 
immediately attached to it; and with trade as its chief 
source of wealth. The very success of both Venice and 
England in acquiring such vast over-seas dominions 
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drew down upon each a concentrated jealousy which 
endeavoured to tarnish the lustre of the achievement 
by accusations of unscrupulousness, greed, selfish egoism. 
Venice when she first became powerful in the Levant, 
during the twelfth century roused the hatred and sus- 
picion of the Eastern Empire, and Eustathius, Bishop of 
Salonika, addressing the Emperor Manuel in 1174, calls 
Venice ‘that bubble of the Adriatic, that water snake, 
that bull-frog of the mudbanks’; and another Bishop, 
addressing the Emperor Maximilian, during the war of 
Cambrai in 1510, uses almost identical and equally 
unepiscopal language when he calls Venice ‘ resurgens et 
venenosissima Vipera, that ‘rising, crested, venomous 
viper. England is accustomed to ‘perfide Albion,’ the 
‘nation of shopkeepers,’ and even as recently as March 24 
last, the ‘Figaro’ spoke with bitterness of ‘selfish 
British Traders.’ But it requires more than mere 
jealousy to account for the persistent animus against 
these two great sea-powers. Probably the truth is that 
both Venice and England were opportunist in their 
foreign policy; neither had a consistent, logical theory 
of conduct; both watched events, followed where they 
led, forced not the course of the river, and therefore 
drove their rivals mad by making it impossible for them 
to predict and forestall the respective lines of action. 

The world has always taken two views of success: 
one, the general public, piazza view, is that nothing 
succeeds like success, that success is its own justification. 
As Byron has it, in his tragedy of ‘ Marino Faliero,’ 


‘They try the Cesar or the Cataline 
By the true touchstone of desert—success.’ 


The other view, held, I admit, chiefly by the unsuccessful, 
is that success will seldom bear looking into. However 
that may be, both England and Venice were fully alive 
to the market-value of a good name; and if by chance 
their apparently ambiguous though successful conduct 
was attacked by their enemies, they would both have 
replied, like the lady in Macchiavelli’s ‘Mandragola,’ 
that as her fall had come about entirely against her will 
it was clearly the will of ‘ Providence.’ 

But to quit these hardly seemly reflexions; the 
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principle of the proper relations between the governing 
and the governed were alike in England and in Venice. 
In both cases the Dominante, the ruling State, interfered 
as little as possible with the religion, local customs, and 
usages of its over-seas dependencies; and in the case of 
both home and imperial policy the aim of Venice, as 
expressed by the Venetian Senate, was the aim of 
England; ut habeamus cor et amorem subditorum nos- 
trorum, that we may hold the heart and affection of our 
peoples; our great Imperialist, Mr Chamberlain, quoted 
and endorsed that sentiment in a speech at Glasgow. 
Both Venice and England reaped their reward in the 
passionate attachment of their subjects. The mainland 
possessions of Venice returned, spontaneously and gladly 
to San Marco, after the wars of Cambrai; the over-seas 
dominions of Britain rallied to her side during the 
Great War. 

Finally, by a curious coincidence, in the Venetian 
Calendar the feast of St George of England immediately 
precedes the feast of ‘Glorioso Messer San Marco.’ 


Horatio F. Brown. 
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1. Cecil Rhodes. By Basil Williams. Constable, 1921. 

2. The Life of Jameson. By Ian Colvin. Two volumes. 
Arnold, 1922. 

3. Special Reference as to the Ownership of the Unalienated 
Land in Southern Rhodesia. Report of the Lords of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, July 29, 
1918. 

4, Colony of Southern Rhodesia. Government Gazette 
Extraordinary, Oct. 1, 1923, in which is published the 
Southern Rhodesia Constitution. 

And other State Documents. 


THE history of the British South Africa Company is one 
which might serve to remind an age, accustomed to 
regard the acquisition of territory and the expansion of 
sovereignties as an affair purely of diplomatic conferences 
and Inter Allied Councils; of how greatly the British 
Empire is indebted to the half-‘ conquistador,’ half-com- 
mercial spirit of the merchant adventurer. The impulse 
which took Raleigh and Drake and their light-hearted 
followers across the Spanish main in search of more or 
less visionary El Dorados, or which sent the emissaries 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company to hunt or bargain for 
furs in the frozen north of Canada, was partly the pure 
zest for discovery, but largely, also, the sense of the 
‘main chance’; and if it be the possession of this complex 
spirit that makes our people a nation of shopkeepers, 
then surely shopkeeping must be the most romantic 
profession in the world. This spirit was no doubt 
deliberately encouraged, used, and directed by statesmen 
bent on founding ani Empire strong enough to hold its 
own against the pretensions to world-power of the 
Empires first of Spain and then of France, and that with 
the minimum of risk, responsibility, and expense to the 
statesmen and the maximum of those inconveniences to 
the merchant adventurers. But the spirit itself, the 
efficient cause of Imperial expansion, was that of the 
adventurers, and the results achieved testify alike to 
their enterprise and to the sagacity of the politicians 
who availed themselves of it. 

The most notable and, until the end of the 19th 
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century, the latest result of the process to which we 
have alluded was the establishment of the British Empire 
of India. Originating in the enterprise of the East 
India Company, developed in the course of that Com- 
pany’s struggles in the 18th century with its French 
rivals in India, and expanded through the inevitable 
consequences of contact between the civilisation of the 
Western traders and that of the native races and rulers 
there, the British Empire of India stood forth after the 
Mutiny over the grave of John Company. It is the 
destiny of such companies to die in giving birth; and 
their political heirs are not usually remarkable for filial 
piety. 

With the disappearance of the East India Company 
men may well have thought that the age of the adven- 
turer had passed, and that thenceforth there could be 
no more Elizabethans; but the world still contained a 
great continent of which the vast and fabled interior 
was unexplored and had not as yet become a field for 
the contending policies of Europe. Of Africa, until the 
end of the 19th century, little was known except the 
Mediterranean seaboard, the Portuguese ports on the east 
and west coasts, and the extreme south. The colonisation 
of the south, first Portuguese, then Dutch, then British, 
was due in all three cases to the same cause, the need 
of places of rest and refreshment on the way to and 
from the Indies; so that the possession of the Cape of 
Good Hope fell almost inevitably to whatever power 
was paramount in India. In the last quarter of the 
19th century, however, the powers of Europe began to 
feel that the territory and trade of the interior of 
Africa were worth having for themselves, and the 
scramble for the partition of the continent began. So 
far as its southern portion was concerned the position 
was that the extreme south was occupied by the British 
Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal. North 
of these lay the primitive and impecunious Boer 
Republics of the Orange Free State and Transvaal. The 
territory to the north-west of the Cape Colony, with so 
much of the Atlantic seaboard as lay south of the 
Portuguese colony of Angola, had fallen to the German 
Empire and was known as German South-West Africa. 
Germany had also acquired the territory known as 
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German East Africa, now renamed Tanganyika, lying 
between the Indian Ocean, on which stands the port of 
Dar es Salaam, and Lake Tanganyika. This territory 
lies to the north of the Portuguese East African colony 
of Mozambique, which, in its turn, lies to the north of 
Natal and to the east and north of the Transvaal. The 
seaboards, both eastern and western, of South Africa 
and the adjoining territories were thus completely 
parcelled out; but there remained the interior stretch- 
ing away northwards to the unknown regions of the 
Equator; an interior which was still the domain of 
powerful native African ‘kings’ or tribal chiefs, equipped 
with formidable organisations of savage military power 
and ruling over, or raiding, the weaker native peoples 
that surrounded them. 

North of the Cape Colony and to the west of the 
Transvaal lay the country of the Bechuana, now known 
as the Bechuanaland Protectorate, among whom the most 
powerful chief was Khama, ‘king’ of the Bamangwato, 
an enlightened ruler judged by native standards, who 
lived to an extreme old age, and whose death only 
occurred within the last year. Northwards again, between 
the Limpopo, which formed the boundary of the Trans- 
vaal, and the Zambesi—that is to say, in what is now 
Southern Rhodesia—lay the Matabele, by far the strongest 
native African military force at this time, since the Zulu 
power of which the Matabele had originally been an 
offshoot had been broken in 1879. The chief of the 
Matabele was the redoubtable LoBengula, a potentate 
with whom the early history of the British South Africa 
Company is very closely connected. Beyond the Zambesi 
and occupying, roughly, the large area lying between that 
river and its principal northern tributary the Kafue, 
were the Barotse, another large and powerful tribe, 
under an able chief named Lewanika, who, like Khama, 
lived to be an old man and a staunch friend of the 
British power. To the north and east of Barotseland, 
and away to the Great Lakes, were a number of native 
peoples constantly warring with and preying upon one 
another, and themselves too often the prey of Arab 
and half-caste Portuguese slave-traders from the east 
and west coasts, who conducted organised raids into 
the interior. 
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As between the European powers interested, the 
position was that the real control and domination of 
South Central Africa must fall to whichever could 
establish its influence and authority over that unknown 
‘Black North.’ The British held the strongest cards. 
Their command of the sea was complete. In the Cape 
Colony and Natal they had the only really well-estab- 
lished foci of white civilisation in South Africa, and if 
they could extend their influence to the North they 
might hope to join hands with their own countrymen 
reaching southwards into the interior from Egypt 
through the Soudan. But the Government of the Cape 
Colony, responsible to a locally elected Parliament, was 
parochially minded, supine, and unimaginative. The 
British Government at Westminster was far off, timid, 
fearful of extending its responsibilities in any direction, 
and shy of any project that might involve it in expense. 
The Government of the German Empire on the other 
hand, parvenu, restless, ambitious,and with no fear of Par- 
liamentary electorates before its eyes, was unmistakably 
desirous of reaching across from German South-West to 
German East Africa, and thus, by establishing a continuous 
belt of German preponderating influence, if not of actual 
sovereignty, from west to east, of sundering the British 
spheres for all time, and of making Germany the 
dominant factor in the affairs of South Central Africa. 

One man there was with the imagination to appre- 
ciate and the energy to grapple with the danger. This 
was Cecil John Rhodes, whose latest biographer, Mr 
Basil Williams, has given to the public an admirably 
accurate account of his career, and an appreciation of 
his character which, if less tinged with the spirit of 
hero-worship than would have been that of an author 
personally intimate with him, is perhaps all the more 
valuable on that account as a judicially impartial con- 
tribution to history. Rhodes at the time with which 
we are dealing was known, so far, only as a prominent 
figure on the Kimberley Diamond Fields, but was rapidly 
rising to importance in the Cape Parliament. His 
doctrine, to which, through good report and ill, he was 
faithful throughout his life, was that the future of 
British South Africa lay in the North, and that there 
was the key to the solution of the problem of welding 
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the different South African States, British and Dutch, 
into one whole, in which neither race should be the lord 
of the other, but in which the most powerful element 
should be his own Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whose population consisted of both races in about equal 
proportions. This problem Rhodes—far in advance of 
his time in his vision of the possibilities of colonial or, 
as we should now term it, ‘Dominion’ self-government 
within the Empire—saw as one to be solved by the 
colonists themselves, and not by what he called ‘the 
Imperial factor’; but he knew full well that it was only 
under the protecting «gis of the British fleet that this 
or any other great colonial problem could be settled, and 
he was the last man in the world to lose sight of the 
addition of strength which its succesful solution would 
bring to the Empire as a whole. 

The aggressions of bands of freebooters from the 
Transvaal against certain of the Bechuana tribes afforded 
every reason for intervention in the affairs of Bechuana- 
land. Rhodes tried hard, but in vain, to get the Cape 
Government to take action. They sat in apathy under 
the shadow of Table Mountain. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the ‘Imperial factor.’ stepped in ; and as the result 
of the Warren expedition of 1884-85, Bechuanaland was 
taken under British protection and the first stage of the | 
road to the North, at any rate, was saved from foreign 
occupation. The bulk of the work, however, was still to 
do, and as the ‘’eighties’ wore on Rhodes’ race with 
time and with the ambition of rival Powers for the 
occupation of the North became more and more severe. 
In and after 1886, the discovery of the goldfields of the 
Witwatersrand had resulted in the transformation of the 
out-at-elbows Republic of the Transvaal into a com- 
paratively wealthy and important State; and the eyes 
of the Transvaal Boers, with their inherited instinct for 
pushing ever further into the wilderness, were turning 
to the lands across the Limpopo. Their ambitions in 
this direction were undoubtedly receiving encourage- 
ment from Germany, which Power hoped, as their pro- 
tector and patron, in effect to realise its own ambition 
of extending its authority from East to West. Rhodes 
had little time to lose. The problem was to obtain a 
foothold in the country of LoBengula. Direct interven- 
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tion in Matabeleland by the Cape Colony was not at the 
moment to be hoped for. As for the British Govern- 
ment, it had indeed, early in 1888, obtained through 
its representative, the Rev. J. S. Moffat, LoBengula’s 
signature to an ‘agreement of perpetual friendship’ 
with the Sovereign of Great Britain, by which LoBengula 
bound himself not to enter into a treaty with any other 
power without the consent of Great Britain. But a 
policy of merely excluding others could not suffice, and 
could not have been permanently maintained. 

British intervention must, as Rhodes knew, justify 
itself by genuine development of the territory and by 
promoting the interests and improving the lot of its 
inhabitants. It was not to be expected that the British 
Government would assume the responsibilities and incur 
the expense which the active prosecution of these objects 
would call for; nor in Rhodes’ mind, with the views he 
held of the part which ought to be played by his own 
Colony in these matters and which he hoped that it 
might one day be willing to play, was it to be desired 
that the British Government should sointervene. There 
remained the traditional agent of Imperial expansion— 
the gold-seeker, the merchant adventurer. 

One result of the gold discoveries of the Witwaters- 
rand had been to create a prevalent belief that similar 
fields, rich beyond the dreams of avarice, awaited the 
prospector in Matabeleland, and to the east of it, in 
Mashonaland, where the periodically raided and ravaged 
subject tribes of LoBengula cowered in fear of the 
Matabele assegais. A new El Dorado, it was thought, 
lay beyond the Limpopo. if only LoBengula would 
admit the miner to draw the treasure from the earth. 
LoBengula was besieged by concession-hunters; but, 
being in his way a statesman as well as a savage chief, 
he was not readily disposed to bring upon his people the 
troubles which he foresaw from the irruption of a horde 
of gold-diggers subject to no control they would be likely 
to recognise. Here was Rhodes’ opportunity. He was 
able and ready to seize it; for already, though only 
thirty-five years of age, he had amassed a huge private 
fortune and had secured that the Articles of Association of 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, the great diamond-mining 
company in which, through his efforts, all the principal 
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interests in Kimberley were amalgamated, should be so 
drawn that the funds of that corporation were available 
to help towards the realisation of his dreams. Moreover, 
Rhodes was now a man whose word carried weight and 
authority in Downing Street. Consequently, when he 
sent his emissaries to seek concessions from LoBengula 
they were men of very different type from the con- 
cession-hunters who had preceded them, and LoBengula 
could feel that undertakings given on Rhodes’ authority 
would be respected, and that white men entering the 
country on his service would be subject to his control. 
In the result, and in spite of all the intrigues of op- 
posing interests, LoBengula, on Oct. 30, 1888, granted to 
C. D. Rudd, Rhodes’ partner, to Rochfort Maguire, who 
had been Rhodes’ friend since Oxford days and a Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, and to ‘Matabele’ Thompson, a 
concession conveying the monopoly of the mineral 
rights throughout his territory. This, known as the 
Rudd Concession, was the original basis of the British 
South Africa Company. 

Having secured it, and having arranged with certain 
other parties who had obtained trading concessions from 
LoBengula for the fusion of their interests, Rhodes and 
his associates proceeded to approach the Crown for a 
Charter of incorporation for a company to acquire and 
work these concessions. Their proposals were well 
received; and the following extract from a letter* of 
May 16, 1889, written by direction of Lord Knutsford, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, to the Foreign 
Office shows what was in the mind of the British 
Government at the time : 


‘I am also to enclose a copy of a letter from Mr C., J. 
Rhodes, of the Cape Colony, and two other gentlemen who, 
as representing the holders of what is called the Rudd Con- 
cession from LoBengula, state that they have arranged with 
Lord Gifford’s Company to co-operate in any such scheme as 
that proposed. In fact, it is understood that the combination, 
of which Lord Gifford and Mr Rhodes are the leaders, hope 
to be able to unite most if not all the existing British interests 
in the Protectorate and the countries to the northwards. 

‘I am to observe that, in consenting to consider this 
scheme in more detail, Lord Knutsford has been influenced 
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by the consideration that if such a Company is incorporated 
by Royal Charter its constitution, objects, and operations 
will become more directly subject to control by Her Majesty’s 
Government than if it were left to these gentlemen to incor- 
porate themselves under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, as 
they are entitled to do. In the latter case, Her Majesty’s 
Government would not be able effectually to prevent the 
company from taking its own line of policy, which might 
possibly result in complications with Native Chiefs and 
others, necessitating military expenditure and perhaps even 
military operations. The example of the Imperial East 
African Company shows that such a body may to some con- 
siderable extent relieve Her Majesty’s Government from 
diplomatic difficulties and heavy expenditure. In Lord 
Knutford’s judgment such a company as that proposed for 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, if well conducted, would 
render still more valuable assistance to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in South Africa. 

‘At present nothing could be more unsatisfactory than 
the condition of things existing in that quarter. Every year 
large grants have to be obtained from Parliament nominally 
in aid of civil expenditure, but almost altogether swallowed 
up in the maintenance of a semi-military police force, whilst 
the peace of the country is by no means as well assured as it 
ought to be, and fresh demands are being made on Her 
Majesty’s Government for further expenditure on an increase 
of the police and telegraph construction, pronounced to be 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the country.’ 


Shortly afterwards, on July 13, 1889, the formal 
petition of Rhodes and his friends for the Charter was 
submitted to the Crown. It set forth: 


‘That the existence of a powerful British Company, con- 
trolled by those of Your Majesty’s subjects in whom Your 
Majesty has confidence, and having its principal field of 
operations in that region of South Africa lying to the north 
of Bechuanaland and to the west of Portuguese East Africa, 
would be advantageous to the commercial and other interests 
of Your Majesty’s subjects in the United Kingdom and in 
Your Majesty’s Colonies. 

‘That Your Majesty’s Petitioners desire to carry into 
effect divers concessions and agreements which have been 
made by certain of the chiefs and tribes inhabiting the said 
region, and such other concessions, agreements, grants, and 
treaties as Your Majesty’s Petitioners may hereafter obtain 
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within the said region or elsewhere in Africa, with the view 
of promoting trade, commerce, civilisation, and good govern- 
ment (including the regulation of liquor traffic with the 
natives) in the territories which are or may be comprised in 
such concessions, agreements, grants, and treaties as afore- 
said. 

‘That Your Majesty’s Petitioners believe that if the said 
concessions, agreements, grants, and treaties can be carried 
into effect, the condition of the natives inhabiting the said 
territories will be materially improved and their civilisation 
advanced, and an organisation established which would tend 
to the suppression of the slave trade in the said territories, 
and to the said territories being opened to the immigration 
of Europeans, and to the lawful trade and commerce of Your 
Majesty’s subjects and of other nations.’ 


The Charter itself, which was dated Oct. 29 in the 
same year, recited the intentions of the petitioners as 
above expressed, and announced that the Crown, ‘ being 
satisfied that the intentions of the petitioners are praise- 
worthy and deserve encouragement, and that the enter- 
prise in the petition described may be productive of the 


benefits set forth therein,’ constituted and incorporated 
the British South Africa Company. 

The documents thus bear witness to the threefold 
object which Rhodes had set before himself: to establish 
British ascendency in South Central Africa, to develop 
the potential wealth of that part of the world, and to 
raise the lot of its native inhabitants. The subsequent 
history of the Company will show the extent to which 
this purpose has been achieved. Avowedly the Com- 
pany’s Charter was copied from earlier models: avowedly 
Her Majesty’s Government granted it because by this 
means it was thought that British influence could best 
be extended over the regions of Africa concerned with 
the minimum of risk, responsibility, and expense to the 
Crown. Once more as in earlier centuries the merchant 
adventurer had been called in to do for his country work 
which his country might have been supposed to be willing 
to do for itself. 

The British South Africa Company was floated with an 
original capital of 1,000,000/.; but it was not born without 
travail and heavy labour. The original feat of obtain- 
ing the Rudd Concession was a remarkable achievement 
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on the part of Messrs Rudd, Maguire, and Thompson ; but 
the task of securing its practical exploitation remained. 

In a recent address to the African Society* Mr 
Maguire, now President of the British South Africa 
Company, has given an interesting account of the im- 
pression produced on his mind by LoBengula’s attitude 
towards the problem of contact between his people and 
white civilisation. That attitude, Mr Maguire felt, was 
one of haunting fear of something which, though too 
strong to be ultimately resisted, should, nevertheless, be 
deferred so far as possible. It is not wonderful, then, 
that there should have been a real danger that Lo- 
Bengula might repent of the grant which he had signed. 
Rival would-be concessionaires were at his elbow to 
warn him and his people that he was giving away his 
country, and were so far successful that LoBengula 
actually put to death the induna whom he held answer- 
able for having advised him to sign the Rudd Concession, 
thus drastically applying to the circumstances of his 
own savage monarchy the doctrine of ministerial re- 
sponsibility. The influence of Her Majesty’s Government 
was required to persuade LoBengula to stick to his 
bond, but would not of itself have sufficed for this 
purpose, had not two adventurous journeys been made 
to the Chief's kraal by Dr Jameson as the personal 
Ambassador of Rhodes. 

The story of Jameson’s life has been told by Mr Ian 
Colvin in two brilliant volumes. If his work is a less 
closely woven historical narrative than Mr Williams’ 
‘Life of Rhodes,’ less accurately documented, and as 
such less valuable as a book of reference, it is that of a 
young man who has sat at the feet of one old enough 
‘to be his father and has loved him with a filial devotion. 
It is filled with the very spirit of hero-worship. It is a 
glorious tale of courage and daring effort, of marvellous 
journeys, of high achievements, of catastrophic failure, 
and of patient brave recovery. 

Jameson indeed, the beloved ‘ Doctor’ of Kimberley 
days, Rhodes’ physician and life-long friend, was of all 
the characters in this romantic story the most wholly 
possessed by the Elizabethan spirit of adventure. He 
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was the first of the Rhodesian pioneers, explorer and 
administrator. He was to be the leader of the Raid, to 
know the inside of an English gaol, and afterwards to 
rise again to be Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, to be 
with General Botha the chief architect of the Union of 
South Africa, and to end his life as President of the 
British South Africa Company. He was gifted with 
an intelligence of lightning quickness, a radiant and in- 
fectious humour, personal charm amounting to witchery, 
and courage passing the bounds of audacity and physical 
endurance. LoBengula was not proof against a per- 
sonality whom very few could resist. Jameson’s skill 
relieved the pain of the gout from which the stout old 
Chief suffered. The Chief took Jameson into high 
favour, made him an ‘ induna’ of his favourite regiment, 
kept his word with Jameson’s principals, and at his last 
interview with him promised him ‘ the road ’—that is to 
say, undertook to admit to his territory the emissaries of 
the Company which was to develop its wealth. 

At length, in the latter part of 1890, the preparations 
for the Company's entry into Rhodes’ ‘North’ were 
complete, and a force of pioneers and police, as daring a 
band of adventurers as ever Pizarro or Cortes led, started 
from Macloutsie, in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
for the promised land. Accompanied and inspired by 
Jameson, guided by the famous big-game hunter Selous, 
they skirted the south-eastern edge of Matabeleland 
proper, where the young bloods of LoBengula’s impis 
were with difficulty restrained by their Chief from falling 
upon and destroying them. Their difficulties were end- 
less, their danger incessant; but they came safely 
through into the uplands of Mashonaland. On Sept. 12 
they planted their flag at Fort Salisbury, now the capital 
of Southern Rhodesia, and Rhodes’ race for the North 
was won. 

To retain what had been acquired needed as much 
hardihood as its acquisition; but it would be impossible 
here to do more than allude to Jameson’s labours in 
establishing the nucleus of a civilised Government for 
his pioneers and the natives surrounding them, in 
encouraging their infant industries of mining and agri- 
culture, and in finding for them a road to the sea at 
Beira. Mr Colvin has told the tale; and all that- need 
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now be said is that, although the task of supplying the 
tiny white community and of providing for its govern- 
ment and protection right in the interior of Africa at a 
vast distance from the British colonies on the sea-coast, 
strained the financial resources of the British South 
Africa Company to the uttermost, somehow or other 
the work was done. The white community took root. 
Within three years it possessed, though in the simplest 
form, the apparatus of civil administration ; cattle were 
bred, maize was grown, and, though the glittering 
visions of fabulous El Dorados faded as such visions are 
apt to fade, still gold in respectable quantities was pro- 
duced. Then in 1893 came the Matabele War. 

It has been shown that LoBengula, savage chief as 
he was, was in his fashion a king who respected his 
own word. But he could not for ever restrain the hot 
spirits of his young warriors who resented the presence 
of the white men in the ‘king’s country.’ Still less, 
darkly though he might fear them, could he avert the 
consequences which always follow from pouring the 
new wine of white civilisation into the old bottles of 
primitive tribal savagery. To the Matabele the practice 
of periodically raiding, plundering, and slaughtering 
their defenceless Mashona ‘subjects’ was part of the 
settled order of existence. To the white men, who were 
establishing an orderly Government of Mashonaland, it 
was an intolerable outrage. Frontier incidents at Fort 
Victoria precipitated a conflict which the historian 
writing long after the event can recognise as having 
been inevitable from the first. Jameson, hastily equip- 
ping a handful of Rhodesian volunteers and hurling 
them with reckless daring against the hitherto invincible 
impis of LoBengula, defeated and dispersed the Mata- 
bele, took the Chief's kraal at Bulawayo, where now 
stands the largest town of Rhodesia, and drove out 
LoBengula himself to die a fugitive in the veld. 

The occupation of what is to-day Southern Rhodesia, 
including Matabeleland as well as Mashonaland, was 
now complete. By agreement with the Imperial Govern- 
ment the administration of the British South Africa 
Company was extended over the whole territory. A 
vast new province had been added to the British Empire 
without the loss of the life of a single soldier of the 
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British regular army, or the expenditure of a shilling of 
the British taxpayer's money. The whole heavy cost 
of occupation and conquest, and of defraying the expenses 
of administration of a territory just redeemed from 
barbarism, which as yet yielded little revenue, had been 
paid by the Company’s shareholders, backing with their 
capital and enterprise the Imperial schemes of Rhodes. 
The foundations of the Company’s Government were 
securely laid: the structure stood and survived a series 
of shocks which assailed it inits early years. It survived 
the Raid into the Transvaal in the last days of 1895, 
that blunder which had seemed to lay in the dust the 
colossal figure of Rhodes, and for which the remainder 
of Jameson’s career was one noble and complete atone- 
ment: it survived the rinderpest, the disease that 
destroyed the cattle in which most of the wealth of the 
white men and all the wealth of the natives consisted : 
it survived the Matabele Rebellion of 1896, a far sterner 
struggle than had been the war of 1893 in which military 
victory had come so swiftly and easily that the Matabele 
had not fully realised that the white men were their 
masters; it survived the strain of the Boer War. 

And not only in Southern Rhodesia was the Com- 
pany’s Government securely established. In Northern 
Rhodesia also, that still vaster area stretching from the 
Zambesi to Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa, the Company, 
having obtained a series of land and mineral concessions 
from Lewanika and other native chiefs, has established, 
peacefully and bloodlessly, an administration which 
makes those who are privileged to see its officers carry- 
ing on their work among the. natives in their remote 
and lonely posts prouder of their countrymen than 
before. So it came about that in the Great War 
of 1914-18, Rhodesia, of all the dependencies of the 
British Empire, was able to send the largest proportion 
of its white population to the battlefield, to send tens 
of thousands of Northern Rhodesia natives to act as 
carriers for the supply of the troops in German East 
Africa, and even to recruit from the Matabele themselves 
regiments to fight against the German-led ‘askari.’ 
Where, it might be asked, would these ‘ askari’ have been 
standing in the Great War if the Germans and not Rhodes 
had won the race for the North, if the native tribes of 
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the whole of Rhodesia, including the Matabele, had been 
available to furnish recruits to be drilled, trained, and 
led by Prussian officers, and the German, not the British 
power had been paramount in South Central Africa? 
To what perils might not the South African harbours, 
and with them the deep sea route to the East, have 
been exposed, indispensable as that route was to the 
Allies while submarines in the Mediterranean threatened 
the passage of the Suez Canal ? 

It is worth while to pause at this point, to look back 
and to consider what, from the public point of view, has 
been the fulfilment of the expectations held out .when 
the petition for the Charter was submitted to the Crown. 

In one of the letters * written to the Colonial Office 
by the petitioners before the grant of the Charter, 
mention was made of their intention to extend the Cape 
railway system northwards in the direction of the 
Zambesi; and it has been through a vigorous policy of 
railway development that the effective occupation of the 
British South Africa Company’s great territory, its 
mineral development, its colonisation and the extension 
throughout it of an orderly civil administration has been 
rendered possible. 

In 1888, when Messrs Rudd, Maguire, and Thompson 
set out from Kimberley to Bulawayo, more than 600 miles 
away, their journey, by mule transport, took them thirty- 
five days; and they travelled hard. The first settlement 
of the pioneers at Salisbury in 1890 left them, for the time 
being, almost wholly cut off from the civilised world, 
with which precarious communication could only be 
maintained in the face of the greatest difficulty and 
delay, and at a crushing cost. But the work of making 
the country accessible has been done. Bulawayo was 
reached by the railway from Kimberley in 1897 ; and the 
journey of thirty-five days is now reduced to one of 
thirty-five hours, Salisbury was reached by the railway 
from Beira on the coast of Portuguese East Africa in 
1899. In 1902, the line connected the two towns with 
one another. In 1904, it crossed the Zambesi by the 
bridge at the Victoria Falls. In 1909 it reached the 
border of the Congo Free State. 





* Parliamentary Paper C. 5918, No. 82. 
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‘The railway system controlled by the British South 
Africa Company is now one of 2047 miles of trunk line with 
415 miles of branch lines, and as a whole is more than paying 
its way. Its total cost has been about 16,000,000/., which has 
been for the most part provided by means of debentures 
and notes raised on the credit of the British South Africa 
Company by the railway companies controlled by it, as well 
as by direct advances from that Company.’ * 


The British South Africa Company’s interest in this 
great railway system is represented by a holding of 
about 1,700,000 out of 2,000,000 issued shares of 11. each 
in the Rhodesia Railways Trust, which itself owns the 
share capital of the railway companies operating the 
system. On the shares of the Rhodesia Railways Trust 
three dividends have been paid in recent years, one of 
2} per cent. and two of 4 per cent.—not an extravagant 
reward, it will be admitted, for the ‘onlie begetter’ of 
such an undertaking. 

The opening up of the country by the railway system 
and the establishment of settled government have enabled 
the Company to fulfil its promise of giving opportunities 
for European immigration and British trade and com- 
merce. At the time of the grant of the Charter, Rhodesia 
was almost unknown to the white man. A few mis- 
sionaries had penetrated into it; a few hunters, traders, 
and seekers after concessions were there by the suffer- 
ance of LoBengula, but that was all. To-day Southern 
Rhodesia has a population of between 30,000 and 40,000 
Europeans firmly established; Northern Rhodesia, a 
similar population of about 4000. Good houses have 
been built; family life is as secure dnd as happy as in 
Great Britain, and an excellent system of State schools 
provides for the education of the ever-increasing number 
of children. Gold to the value of 55,000,000/. has been 
produced from the mines of Rhodesia in the last twenty- 
five years, besides important quantities of coal, chrome 
iron, copper, asbestos, and lead. The land yields abundant 
crops of maize, tobacco, and oranges, and carries great 
herds of cattle. In 1921, the last year for which figures 
are available, Rhodesia, apart altogether from her trade 
with the Union of South Africa, imported merchandise 





* * Times,’ Oct. 1, 1923. 
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from the United Kingdom to the value of nearly 
3,000,000/., and sent in return exports of practically 
equal value. 

In nothing, however, has the government of the 
British South Africa Company more amply justified 
itself than in the all-important department of native 
affairs. It has been shown on an earlier page that 
LoBengula ruled, as indeed a savage chief could only 
rule, by the terror of the assegai and the Matabele 
‘impi. Even among the Matabele themselves no man’s 
life was safe if the Chief thought fit to take it or the 
witch-doctor ‘smelt him out’; while no man had a right 
as against the Chief to the ownership of a single head of 
cattle. Far worse was the lot of the unhappy Mashona, 
continually exposed to danger of raids in which their 
men were slaughtered, their women and children carried 
off into slavery to the Matabele, and their cattle driven 
away. The survivors of the Pioneer column still tell 
how when they entered Mashonaland in 1890 they found 
the wretched kraals hidden among the boulders on the 
tops of the rocky kopjes, placed there in the hope that 
the invader might pass them unobserved. 

To-day the Matabele is an unarmed and peaceful 
herdsman or a worker for good wages. If he has no 
longer the fierce joys of the foray or the advantages of 
slave-owning, his own life and property are safe; while 
the Mashona has come down from his hill-top to cultivate 
his garden unmolested. At the beginning of the present 
century the native population of Southern Rhodesia 
numbered about 500,000. The census of 1921 showed 
it to have risen to ‘nearly 900,000, and natives now own 
nearly a million head of cattle and about the same 
number of small stock. A quarter of the whole surface 
of Southern Rhodesia has been reserved for exclusive 
occupation by the natives. They cultivate more than a 
million acres of land, and the use of the plough is 
gradually superseding that of the primitive hoe. 

In Northern Rhodesia the slave raiders from the east 
and west coasts have long ago been suppressed. In 1906 
the Barotse under Lewanika voluntarily, though under 
pressure from the Company’s officers, abolished domestic 
servitude, a long-established and, to them, a perfectly 
respectable institution. Throughout Rhodesia the efforts 
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of the missionary have been consistently helped and 
encouraged ; the witch-doctor is being robbed of his 
terrors, and all traffic in spirituous drink among natives 
has been effectually prevented. 

As long ago as 1907 Lord Selborne, then High Com- 
missioner for South Africa, could say in writing to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies after a visit to 
Northern Rhodesia : 


‘I travelled through the country with the same safety 
and in the same atmosphere of the existence of a civilising 
influence that I should find in the native territories of the 
Cape Colony or in Basutoland, and I found everywhere the 
traces of a civilised administration in existence. And yet, 
it is not more than fifteen years ago since the Matabele per- 
petrated their last wholesale massacre on the Batoka Plateau, 
or since the Barotse themselves raided one of their subject 
tribes, the Mashukulumbwe. It is less than that, so the 
missionaries told me, since masters killed their slaves at will, 
and since people were constantly being executed for witchcraft. 
Neither of these things ever happens now, and indeed the 
status of slavery (though not yet, of course, the habit in the 
minds of the people) has been abolished by law. Within 
fifteen years the most rank atmosphere of barbarism has 
been superseded by an atmosphere of civilisation.’ 


And in 1920 a Minister of the Crown could describe 
the native administration of Rhodesia to the House of 
Commons as ‘a model not only in Africa, but for any 
part of the world where you have the very difficult 
problem of the white settler living side by side with the 
native.’ 

The administrative work of the British South Africa 
Company has cost it dearly. Apart altogether from the 
expenditure of the railway companies which it controls, 
and from the liabilities which it has assumed towards 
the debenture and note holders of those companies, the 
British South Africa Company itself has raised from the 
investing public for the creation, defence, and develop- 
ment of Rhodesia no less than 13,000,000/., and has 
borrowed 1,250,000. in debentures. As against these 
sums the purely commercial assets of the Company 
shown in its latest published balance-sheet* stood at 
under 8,000,0002 ; and though the Company has derived 


* March 31, 1922, 
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large revenues from its mineral rights and from other 
sources the discharge of its public duties has called for 
them all, and it has never yet been able to distribute 
a dividend to its shareholders. Tantw molis erat. 

The patience and public spirit of the shareholders have 
indeed been exemplary; but in order to explain how it 
is that they should have provided such sums and allowed 
them to be spent over so many years without return to 
themselves, it is necessary to refer, however briefly, to 
the history of the Southern Rhodesian land question. 

In 1892 the British South Africa Company had 
acquired a concession by which LoBengula purported 
to give the right to make grants of land ‘in his name.’ 
This concession was duly ratified and approved by the 
Crown, but upon the overthrow of LoBengula in 1893 
a new chapter was opened. When in 1894 by agreement 
between the Company and the Imperial authorities it 
was arranged that the Company’s administration should 
be extended over the whole of what is now Southern 
Rhodesia, it was settled that the Company should, as it 
has in fact done, allot ample reserves for tribal occupa- 
tion by natives; but, unfortunately as after events have 
shown, it was not explicitly agreed whether LoBengula’s 
land concession was to be regarded as still valid or who 
was to be deemed the legal owner of land not required for 
the natives. Had it been otherwise a controversy, which 
began at quite an early date after 1894 between the 
Company and the settlers who claimed that in some 
way jor other the ‘land belonged to the people,’ need 
never have arisen. 

Admittedly, the Company could make good grants of 
land to others, and did so. As it was bearing the whole 
cost of administration, it might reasonably regard the 
land as its own, and did so regard it. For many years 
all the acts of the Crown tended to confirm this belief. 
In 1898, and again in 1906, the Company, stooping under 
the heavy burden of financing the administration of 
Southern Rhodesia, applied to the Crown for authority 
to constitute a public debt the service of which should 
be provided for from the revenue which accrued from 
taxation. The reply on both occasions was the same— 
that the Crown could not allow a charge to be placed on 
the revenues of the territory as distinguished from those 
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of the Company as such ‘which had been placed in 
possession of all the assets of the territory.’ If this did 
not mean that the Company had been placed in posses- 
sion of the land, then the English language has no 
meaning. 

The Company, prohibited by the Crown on the ex- 
press ground of its possession of inter alia the land from 
raising funds for the discharge of its duties by the 
method which it had proposed, was obliged to obtain 
fresh capital by issuing new shares. In fact, between 
1898 and 1906, 4,292,937/. were raised by the issue of 
shares in the Company. After 1906, 2,939,703. were 
similarly raised. In appealing to the public for fresh 
money the Company naturally placed before its share- 
holders what had been officially stated by the Crown with 
regard to ‘all the assets of the country’ including the 
land, the Company’s possession of which constituted an 
essential part of the security which was being offered to 
the public in return for its money, and laid great stress 
upon that possession. The Crown stood by, looked on, 
kept silence, and did nothing ; while the investing public 
liberally subscribed its cash and was content to wait 
for the return which it hoped ultimately to derive from 
the profits of its enormous landed estate. 

It was not until 1914 that the Crown, which had 
previously declined to intervene in the controversy 
between the Company and the settlers as being a matter 
that did not concern it, suddenly reversed the attitude 
maintained for so many years, and claimed to be the 
owner of the land. The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council was called upon to deal with the problem, 
and in 1918 decided, in effect, that the Crown was the 
owner of the land, that the Company had all along 
been acting as its agent in carrying on the Administra- 
tion and in dealing with the land, and was entitled, not 
to the proceeds of the land, whatever they might be, 
but only to due reimbursement of the out-of-pocket 
expenditure incurred by it as the Crown’s agent. 

From the moment when that decision was given the 
days of the Company as a governing authority were 
numbered. The patience of the shareholders could not 
last for ever. They could not be expected to go on pro- 
viding funds for the development of a landed estate 
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out of which they were never to get a profit, but, at the 
best, only bare reimbursement of what they had spent 
on it. The effect of the decision on the minds of 
the people of the territory coincided with its effect 
on the shareholders. Previously there had been no 
serious movement in the direction of ending the Com- 
pany’s rule. Indeed at the only General Election for 
the local Legislative Council, held early in 1914, at which 
the continuance or otherwise of that rule had been at 
issue, a Council had been returned almost unanimously 
in favour of its continuance; but now the people began 
to feel that they had outgrown the Company’s maternal 
tutelage and that the time had come for a step forward 
in constitutional development. There followed, on the 
one hand, a long, tedious, and unedifying dispute between 
the Crown and the Company as to the amount to which 
the Company was entitled under the Judicial Committee's 
decision, and as to the mode in which the Crown should 
pay its debt; and, on the other hand, a controversy as 
to whether Southern Rhodesia should seek for the status 
of a separate self-governing colony or for incorporation 
in the Union of South Africa. 

The spirit in which the predecessors of the present 
British Government conducted the former dispute was 
described, last March, in restrained language by the 
President of the Company, when, in addressing the share- 
holders, he said that he did not believe that any of the 
gentlemen who had held the office of Secretary of State 
since the Privy Council judgment would have adopted in 
their private affairs the course which had so far been 
followed on behalf of the Crown. The Government 
approached the problem in a fairer and more businesslike 
manner, and settled it with the Company by the pay- 
ment of a lump sum, the acceptance of which, though it 
falls far short of what the Company might reasonably 
have expected, was felt, at any rate, to be preferable to 
the endless prospect of litigation with the Crown which 
appeared to be the only alternative. 

The Constitutional controversy was settled when, as 
the result of a referendum held in October 1922, the 
electorate of Southern Rhodesia decided by a majority 
of, roughly, six to four to reject the liberal terms on 
which General Smuts was prepared to propose to his 
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parliament the incorporation of the territory as a fifth 
province of the Union, and to accept instead a constitu- 
tion, which, save for a pretended and probably illusory 
reservation to the Imperial authority of control over 
native affairs, established local Responsible Government 
on terms similar to those on which that form of Govern- 
ment has been given to other Colonies. 

The final result of the work of the Company is that, 
at a cost of millions to itself, and at comparatively 
trifling cost to the Crown, it has in a little more than 
thirty years brought Southern Rhodesia to a stage at 
which it has been deemed fit to take its place as a self- 
governing Colony of the British Empire; and Northern 
Rhodesia to a stage at which the Crown is prepared 
itself to assume direct responsibility for its government. 

As a ruling authority the Company is repeating the 
history of its predecessors, It is dying in giving birth; 
and though as a commercial corporation it survives with 
large resources and most valuable rights, the fruits of 
its administrative labours have been reaped by others. 
Politely complimentary phrases in regard to those labours 
have fallen freely from ministerial lips; but any more 
tangible proof of gratitude for its acknowledged services 
to the Empire has been conspicuously lacking. Grati- 
tude, however, is not a virtue of Princes, as those learn 
who put their trust in them; and if Queen Elizabeth is 
privileged to observe from another world the dealings 
of the Crown with the British South Africa Company, 
she need hardly blush for her own treatment of the 
adventurers by whose enterprise she profited in her day. 

Yet those connected with the British South Africa 
Company may derive a not unworthy satisfaction from 
the reflexion that they have disproved the text-book 
maxim that a trading corporation cannot govern; and 
have shown that, if it be true that the functions of 
government and commerce are incompatible, in their case 
at least it is the commercial interest and not the work 
of administration and development that has suffered. 
Whatever may be the theoretical objections to its dual 
nature the last of the great Chartered Companies may 
await with confidence the judgment of history on its 
public achievements. 


DouGAL MALCOLM. 
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Art.7.—THE STUDY OF EARTHQUAKES. 


On Sept. 1 last the world was shocked by the news that 
the cities of Tokyo and Yokohama had been destroyed 
by a great earthquake. The Greenwich time of the 
main shock can be given within a few seconds as 
20h. 51m. 23s. (or nearly 4 a.m. summer time), which 
is just after noon at Tokyo, so that the terrors of dark- 
ness were not in this case added to the confusion. But 
the disaster was appalling enough without them. Earth- 
quakes which overthrow cities generally bring both fire 
and flood in their train, and Yokohama seems to have 
suffered chiefly from fire. Many survivors were gathered 
as quickly as possible on to relief ships sent from Kobe, 
and at one time the abandonment of the city was con- 
templated; but the resilience of the human race is so 
remarkable that the work of reconstruction began 
almost immediately the work of succour and rescue 
was well in hand. The whole incident is still so fresh 
in our memories that there seems scarcely any need to 
repeat the details here. We remember the anxious 
inquiries for friends who might have been involved, 
with their varying issues. Earthquakes, and especially 
Japanese earthquakes, are so closely associated in many 
minds with the name of John Milne that it will be 
welcome news that his widow, who returned to Japan 
after the war, and settled in Tokyo, was fortunately 
away on a visit to Hakodate. The University of Tokyo 
suffered grievously ; but the observatory escaped. 

On such terrible occasions it seems almost sacrilege 
to turn from the human suffering to the scientific aspect 
of the destruction. But the Japanese learnt thoroughly 
the lessons inculcated by Milne and his colleagues in the 
last quarter of the 19th century, and we may feel con- 
fident that scientific observation and measurement of 
the effects of the earthquake began almost at once. It 
is more than half a century since Robert Mallet pointed 
out the importance of losing as little time as possible in 
instituting investigations on the spot, for reasons which 
we could almost put directly into the mouth of Mr 
Sherlock Holmes. On Dec. 16, 1857, there was a de- 
structive earthquake near Naples, accounts of which 
‘began to arrive in England, through correspondence 
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and the public press, about Dec. 24.’ (News travelled 
slowly in those days, recent though they seem.) On 
Dec. 28 Mallet wrote to the President of the Royal 
Society offering to hasten to Italy to investigate the 
matter, if 1507. could be found for his expenses. The 
urgency and novelty of the enterprise are both shown 
clearly by the following sentence : 


‘ Within the last ten years only seismology has taken its 
place in cosmic science, and up to this time no earthquake 
has had its secondary or resultant phenomena sought for, 
observed, and discussed by a competent investigator—by one 
conversant with the dynamic laws of the hidden forces we 
are called upon to ascertain by means of the more or less 
permanent traces they have left. . . . Observed without such 
guiding light, or often passed by unnoticed and undiscovered 
for want of it, the facts hitherto recorded are in great part 
valueless.’ 


The appeal was successful, and Mallet spent some 
months collecting on the spot information which he 
digested in two most valuable volumes, published in 
1862. In them Mallet did not neglect the general reader, 
who might expect the ‘charm that belongs to tales of 
shipwreck, of battle or wild adventure, but he warns 
him that he will find the ‘events by which such multi- 
tudes perished and in which so many cities were over- 
thrown, . .. sobered to an extent not always found in 
earthquake stories,’ and, moreover, utilised for purposes 
of extracting information about such matters as the 
depth of the focus of the main shock, which Mallet puts 
at about eight miles below the earth’s surface. Near 
the end of his work he gives us a more precise view of 
the exaggerations which he has thus ‘sobered.’ ‘The 
well-known Jamaica earth fissures.’ he writes, ‘ that were 
said to have opened and closed with the wave, and bit 
people in two, must be regarded as audacious fables.’ 
And again : 


‘ The vulgar mind, filled from infancy with superstitions of 
terror as to “ the things under the earth,” is seized at once by 
the notion of these fissures of profound and fathomless depth, 
with “fire and vapour of smoke” issuing from within their 
murky abysses; but they should cease to belong to science.’ 


The lessons taught by Mallet have not been wasted. 
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Destructive earthquakes have since that time generally 
called into being an investigating committee, which has 
issued a voluminous report. The California earthquake, 
April 18, 1906, for instance, prompted a State Earthquake 
Investigation Commission which produced a report of 
650 large quarto pages—800 words to each—with 200 
plates and maps. It would require hard work, or some 
effrontery, to claim even a moderate acquaintance with 
earthquake literature nowadays. Some of it, of course, 
it is not necessary to retain in the memory. The 
Californian Commission has found itself no more able 
than Mallet to exclude the sensational or the curious. 
Among the pictures of destruction at Leland Stanford 
University, for instance, is one of a statue of Louis 
Agassiz which had been thrown from a lofty position, 
had struck the paved floor with its head so forcibly as 
to break a large hole, and was left in an almost vertical 
position, but with its base in the air, the body but little 
damaged, and the head completely submerged to the 
shoulders. There is certainly a modicum of information 
bearing on the earthquake to be extracted from the 
circumstances of this impressive fall; but the main 
interest of the picture, which demands its inclusion in the 
Report, is independent of this scientific utility. 

We come now to the important difference between 
this Report and that of Mallet. In 1857 information 
gathered from the ruins of a destructive earthquake 
was the chief stock-in-trade of the seismologist ; indeed, 
he had scarcely any other; but by 1906 the records of 
seismographs at distant stations had been added, and 
Part II of the California report is devoted to these novel — 
and fertile fields of study. It should beiclearly understood 
that they supplement and do not supplant the earlier 
seismological work. It is still as desirable as ever to 
note the directions in which columns have been over- 
thrown or the angle through which they have been 
twisted; or to draw contour lines of various degrees 
of destructiveness, delimiting the areas within which 
houses have been first of all demolished entirely; secondly, 
partially damaged; .and thirdly, only shaken: or the 
regions within which people were killed, or merely felt 
a slight shake, and so on. Such contour lines envelope 
the epicentre in a manner which is very instructive as 
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to the locality of the prime shock. They are, of course, 
liable to be somewhat indefinite. As an extreme, if we 
were to inquire within what region the recent Japanese 
disaster was felt by human beings, we might be con- 
fronted with exceptional cases at very great distances 
indeed ; for there is some evidence that it was actually 
felt in England. A lady of peculiar sensitiveness has 


‘for many years past,’ to quote a letter of Sept. 10, ‘ been 
able to report almost every earthquake in all parts of the 
world, before any news comes in. She suffers from a curious 
nervous tension as though under the influence of electricity. 
It almost incapacitates her from work while it lasts, but goes 
off suddenly. These Japanese earthquakes have affected her 
badly, and she had a bad attack yesterday. She has con- 
sulted several doctors, but none of them has been able to 
relieve her.’ 


Almost immediately the explanation of the ‘bad 
attack yesterday’ was realised. A letter dated Sept. 11 
followed, saying : 

‘When I wrote yesterday neither my daughter nor I had 
any outside tidings of an earthquake—but the evening 
papers reported one in India—precisely at the time when she 
was suffering most.’ 


The report was, of course, quite correct: there 
was a considerable shock in India on Sept. 9 at 
11 p.m. of our summer time (22h. 1m. 30s. Greenwich). 
The testimony is unexceptionable and indicates a line 
of inquiry which has hitherto not been explored, and 
may supply unsuspected information both to seismology 
and to physiology. It would also be applicable to all 
large earthquakes, and not merely to those which 
occurred so near a city or inhabited district as to cause 
damage to buildings and to life. The observations to 
which Mallet directed attention are practically confined 
to these latter instances, which have an obviously 
accidental and somewhat fictitious importance. The 
almost purely accidental character of the damage done 
may be illustrated from the Californian earthquake of 
1906. It occurred at 5 o'clock in the morning, local 
time, when the greater part of the city of San Francisco 
was asleep. In the workmen’s quarter, however, the 
inhabitants had risen and lit their stoves to prepare 
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early breakfast before going to work. These stoves 
were overturned and started fires. The fires were not 
at first serious and might have been extinguished but 
that the earthquake had burst the water mains so that 
no hoses could be got to work. Hence the fire slowly 
and steadily spread, though it was ultimately conquered 
by somewhat heroic measures. But we see what acci- 
dental importance is acquired by the time of occurrence. 
An hour or two earlier no stoves or fires would have 
been alight at all, and much damage by fire would have 
been saved: an hour or two later, all the domestic fires 
would have been lighted, the conflagration would have 
been immense, and probably nothing could have saved 
the whole city. 

But nowadays, as already remarked, in addition to 
the information collected on the spot, which may be 
affected by what can be fairly called accidental. circum- 
stances of this kind, we have available a number of 
data from seismographs established at stations all over 
the world. The Californian report quotes records from 
seventy-six stations, the nearest being the Lick Observa- 
tory, only seventy miles away, and the most distant 
Mauritius on the other side of the globe. They do not 
include Pulkovo, for the great Russian organisation 
which did so much for seismology under Prince Galitzin 
for a few brief years, until its famous leader died under 
stress of the war, had not yet been started; and most 
of the instruments were of the pioneer type devised 
by John Milne, which Galitzin improved almost out of 
recognition. But with an earthquake of sufficient in- 
tensity the most primitive instrument will give an 
accurate record. The defect of Milne’s instruments was 
that, with a feeble earthquake, they took a little time to 
get going, depending for their sensitiveness on the 
principle of ‘resonance’; just as a child giving a swing 
to another may require several well-timed pushes before 
the swing begins to move sensibly, whereas a strong 
man could start it with one vigorous effort. 

Galitzin, by beautiful electro-magnetic magnification, 
flattered the feeble earthquakes so that though they had 
been before as children, they now seemed like strong men; 
and he was thus able to abolish the ‘ resonance’ principle ; 
so that his records showed clearly what was happening 
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at any time, without inheritance from all that had gone 
before as was inevitable with the Milne machines. He 
distributed a few of his beautiful instruments over 
Russia and Siberia, while they found their way also to 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, and one or two 
more distant stations. He thus initiated a new accuracy 
in seismology. Besides this he was expert in the mathe- 
matical theory required for the discussion of the records. 
Altogether a wonderful and delightful man whose loss 
was an incalculable blow to the science. A meeting 
of the International Association of Academies at St 
Petersburg in 1913 gave us the opportunity to see his 
wonderful installation at Pulkovo, and he had already 
been to England more than once, especially to the Inter- 
national Congress of Mathematicians at Cambridge in 
September 1912, when he gave a stirring address (in 
English—he was master of several languages) on seis- 
mology. In May 1915 he accepted nomination as Halley 
Lecturer in Oxford for the following May, and for many 
months retained the hope of fulfilling his engagement. 
But the heavy work of organising the Russian Meteoro- 
logical War Service broke him down, and he died in 
August 1916 within a few weeks of the date on which 
he had hoped to lecture. We can scarcely suppose that 
he, a member of the ruling house, would have been able to 
revive Russian seismology.* As it was, it died a natural 
death when existing stores of photographic paper came 
to an end. They could make no more in Russia and 
could not afford to buy from abroad. A bright patch 
among the clouds is that the Petrograd Academy of 
Sciences managed in 1919 to print Galitzin’s last two 
papers and have sent copies to England. They are of 
great importance, like all else he did. One, a searching 
inquiry into the possible causes of ‘ microseisms,’ will be 
presently considered. The other is more technical, and 
concerns the angles at which earthquake waves from a 
distant station strike up to the earth’s surface; but it is 
of fundamental importance to scientific investigation. 





* Since this was put in type, a letter (dated Nov. 30) has come from the 
Russian Académie des Sciences saying that seismological work was 
recommenced during the latter half of 1923 at Pulkovo, Ekaterinburg, 
Irkutsk, Platigorsk, Baku, Tashkent, and Cabansk, and in 1924 will be 
started at Tomsk, Makeyevka, and five other stations in Turkestan and the 


Caucasus. 
G 2 
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The impulse to pause for a few moments to remember 
so great a loss to the world was well-nigh irresistible ; 
but we must now return to the point at which Galitzin’s 
name drew us aside. He had made a vital improvement 
in the pioneer instruments which Milne had scattered 
over the world. To secure the desirable end of getting 
news from all directions as speedily as possible, Milne 
had studied simplicity and economy in his seismograph 
rather than the highest accuracy and efficiency: his 
motto had been, ‘Let us have something which any one 
can work, even far from civilised appliances.’ Stimulated 
by his enthusiasm cable companies, island governors, 
and exiles from home set up his machines and sent 
the records to Milne’s home in the Isle of Wight for 
his collation and discussion. The result was a most 
valuable preliminary survey of the kind of information 
likely to be forthcoming. But Milne recognised the 
great instrumental advances made by his friend Galitzin, 
and heartily welcomed them. He hoped that his own 
seismograph might be improved in the same direction, 
and at the time of his death in 1913 Mr J. J. Shaw of West 
Bromwich was already at work, with Milne’s cordial 
approval, on these improvements. They were success- 
fully completed a year or two later, and the resulting 
instruments, under the name ‘Milne-Shaw,’ are now 
established in many parts of the world, giving informa- 
tion comparable with that from Galitzin instruments, at 
a much reduced cost of equipment and working. It 
would have been quite impossible to obtain the erection 
of the beautiful but expensive Galitzin instruments at 
more than a few of these stations, if at any. 

We have as yet not given any precise idea of the 
form of a seismograph, though its action has been com- 
pared with that of a swing. It is indeed essentially a 
swing, though it is more like a swing-gate than a swing 
which goes with a roundabout. Perhaps the nearest 
analogy is the horizontal boom attached to a ship’s mast, 
which we have seen swing idly to and fro as the vessel 
rolls among the billows. It requires a little effort of 
imagination to picture our solid earth rolling about a 
seismograph in a similar way; but the analogy is really 
very close in all but actual scale. An earthquake sends 
small waves rolling or shivering along the earth’s surface, 
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and also through its interior. The solid seismograph 
pillar rocks like the boat, and the seismograph boom 
swings in miniature like that which, on a boat, is apt to 
injure the unwary. The miniature swings are magnified 
several hundred times and photographed on a drum 
which revolves in spiral fashion. The resulting trace 
usually appears as an even line, though on looking 
closely one can see the persistent small ‘ microseisms.’ 
But there is no mistaking a large earthquake. On 
developing the film it ‘leaps to the eye,’ and I well 
remember the experience of this kind which startled me 
on the morning of Sunday, Sept. 2, 1923. For the great 
earthquake of the preceding day we had been prepared 
by a telegram from Mr J. J. Shaw, as well as by the 
news in the morning papers. But Sunday in these post- 
war days obstructs papers and telegrams, and I was not 
only quite unprepared by outside news for anything 
unusual, but predisposed to expect the comparative 
quiescence which usually follows an exceptional shock. 
But immediately the developer began to work, there 
was a great patch on the film, so nearly like that of 
Saturday that my first thought was of some extra- 
ordinary mistake by which the previous day's record 
had become duplicated. When further scrutiny showed 
this view to be untenable, and that the second earth- 
quake had really occurred, my mind at once pictured 
the corresponding bewilderment of Mr J. J. Shaw, whose 
seismograph rings a bell in his bedroom, at being 
wakened from sleep at almost the same early hour 
(4 a.m. summer time) on two nights running. Not till 
after that did my thoughts travel from the instrumental 
records to the ghastly possibility that the rescuers at 
Tokyo and Yokohama might have been themselves over- 
whelmed in their works of mercy by a catastrophe as 
appalling as that of the preceding day. For some reason, 
as yet not quite clear, this was happily not the case. 
Possibly the slight variation of locality indicated below 
may have made all the difference; or a greater depth of 
the shock. But neither of these seems quite adequate. 
Can it be that further destruction was practically im- 
possible? that houses thrown flat could not be over- 
thrown further? The official report quoted in the 
‘Times’ of Sept. 10 says: 
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‘ Before the earthquake there were 440,548 buildings, and 
of these 316,087 have been destroyed or damaged. The popula- 
tion of Tokyo before thé disaster was 2,031,391 ; the number of 
refugees and homeless is officially given as 1,356,740. . .. There 
are still 135,000 persons without shelter of any kind in Tokyo.’ 


With some hesitation I approach the attempt to give 
an idea of what is recorded by these beautiful seismo- 
graphs. Much of it is too technical to interest the 
general reader, and yet without some illustrative figures 
he can scarcely visualise the interesting problems we 
have been able to attack by utilising these records. 

There are many ways in which a disturbance can be 
communicated from a distance, but for the present we 
will limit attention to three of them, usually denoted by 
the letters P, S, and L. The P waves are the first to 
arrive (unde Prime), and though the S waves are not 
really second, that was the designation intended, since 
they follow the P waves after an interval, which is of 
great importance and is denoted by S-P. In each case, 
by a fortunate coincidence, the designating letter is a 
reminder of the nature of the disturbance, as well as of 
its time of arrival; for P may stand for ‘ push’ or ‘ pull,’ 
and S for ‘shake’ or ‘screw. When we give a pull at 
one end of a rope we cause an effect at the other end 
much more quickly than when we give a shake, which 
travels in a snake-like manner. The longer the rope, the 
greater would be S-P, the interval by which the shake 
follows the pull; and though the solid earth does not much 
resemble a rope, yet earthquake shocks are communicated 
through the body of the earth along definite curved 
paths which may be compared with ropes. The letter L 
signifies long :waves, and represents much slower or 
longer fluctuations than those of Pand S. But it may 
also stand for last waves, so that in each case the letter 
has a double significance, reminding us of the order of 
arrival (prime, second, last) and of the nature (pull, 
shake, long). And again the L waves arrive last because 
they come the ‘longest way round,’ which in this 
particular instance does not turn out to be the ‘ shortest 
way home. They came in fact not through the earth 
but round it—along the surface, and are sometimes 
called Rayleigh waves, because the late Lord Rayleigh 
first explained their nature. 
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The following short table will give an idea of the 
times taken by these three kinds of waves to reach 
various distances from the starting-point or focus of 
the earthquake, supposing that point to be close to the 
earth’s surface. The distances are measured round the 
surface of the earth and are given in three different 
ways: first of all in degrees, of which 180° take us round 
to the opposite point of the earth, and 90° take us round 
a quadrant; secondly, in kilometres, of which 20,000 take . 
us to the opposite or antipodes, and 10,000 round a 
quadrant; thirdly, in miles at 5 miles to 8 kilometres, 
which is near enough for our purpose. The most con- 
venient unit of the three is the first, since we can apply 
it to a globe of any size. 





Distance round. Times for. 





. | Kilometres.| Miles. J 8. " 8-P. 





‘i 
59 
42 

6 


m. 
1,111 695 2 
2,222 | 1,389 4 
3,333 | 2,084 6 
4,444 | 2,778 7 12 
5,556 | 3,473 9 12 
6,667 | 4,167 | 10 11 
7,778 | 4,862 | 11 9 
8,889 | 5,556 | 12 4 
10,000 | 6,251 | 13 58 
11,111 | 6,945 | 14 45 


























The actual tables used by seismologists are, of course, 
much more detailed and extensive than this; but enough 
is given to show their nature and the way in which they 
can be used. Suppose, for instance, that on developing 
the seismograph film we find the record of a distant 
earthquake. We notice from the time marks on the 
trace that the very first disturbance of the usually 
quiescent trace was at 5h. 3m. 22s. This is the time of 
arrival of P. The trace then continues to be disturbed 
for some little time to a moderate extent, when suddenly 
S arrives (say, at 5h. 13m. 26s.) as is shown by a much 
more extensive agitation of the trace, which continues 
till about 5h. 30m. or 3lm., when the nature of the 
agitation changes, the movement being slower and 
longer (L), and gradually developing into quite extensive 


4567104 
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swings from side to side, which may carry the spot of 
light—or pen or whatever it is that does the registra- 
tion—quite off the paper in the case of a big earthquake. 

And now what can we infer from these readings? 
First, notice that S-P, the interval by which S follows P, 
is 10m. 4s. which happens—though it was not altogether 
an accident—to occur in the above table. It is the 
interval corresponding to 80° or 8889 kilometres, or 5556 
miles; and we infer at once that the earthquake shock 
took place at this distance from the seismograph. We 
can also infer the time when it took place; for the table 
shows us that the P wave takes 12m. 19s. to travel this 
distance, and hence the shock must have occurred 12m. 
19s. before 5h. 3m. 22s., or at 4h. 51m. 3s. We could get 
the same result by subtracting from the arrival of 8S, 
5h. 13m. 26s., the time for S, 22m. 23s. 

Finally, as a check on this result we deduce the time 
when the L waves should be expected. Their arrival is 
a much more indefinite phenomenon than that of P or 8, 
which is indicated in the table by giving only the whole 
minutes, without any seconds; and it may be noted as a 
convenience that these minutes are just half the degrees 
in the first column. The L waves in fact travel approxi- 
mately two degrees per minute round the earth’s cir- 
cumference, and thus without needing to refer to the 
table at all—if we remember this rule—we can say that 
the L waves are due at a distance of 80 degrees about 
40 minutes after the shock (4h. 51m. 3s.) or at about 
5h. 31m. 3s., which is approximately what was observed. 
If it be asked why this check is necessary the reply is 
that it is only too easy to make a mistake in identifying 
P and §, or in counting the minutes, or in some other 
way. The first waves P are often so small as to be lost 
in the constant movement to which most seismographs 
are subject—small oscillations called microseisms, whose 
cause is not yet known. They have been thought to be 
due to the beating of the waves on the coast, which 
sends tremors through the land; and the fact that they 
seem to travel from Western Europe across Russia into 
Siberia, dying out as they go, seems to accord with this 
origin from the Atlantic rollers on the western coast of 
Europe. But the late Prince Galitzin, after a most care- 
ful and extensive study of microseisms, summed up 
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ageiust this explanation, for the good reason that big 
Atlantic rollers do not always concur with considerable 
microseisms. Sometimes there are big rollers with no 
microseisms ; and sometimes microseisms with no big 
rollers as ostensible cause. So that the matter is still at 
least in doubt. We may, however, for the moment leave 
on one side this puzzle of the origin of the movements, 
for we are immediately concerned simply with their 
existence, as a good reason why the P waves of a small 
or even a moderate earthquake may be read wrongly, or 
cannot be read at all; and then perhaps S, being the 
first visible movement, is read as P, which gives false 
information. With large earthquakes these difficulties 
are, of course, not so liable to occur. 

We have yet other sources of information in the 
trace. Suppose that we have at a station not merely 
one seismograph but two; and suppose them arranged 
at right angles, so that one is sensitive in a north-south 
direction, the other in an east-west. Then, to take an 
extreme case, an earthquake due east (or west) of the 
station would affect only the second instrument, leaving 
the first undisturbed, while an earthquake due north (or 
south) would disturb the first and not the second. An 
earthquake in any of the quadrants (N.E., N.W., S.E., 
S.W.) would disturb both equally. In fact, we see that, 
subject to certain ambiguities, we can make inferences as 
to the direction in which the earthquake centre lies, and, if 
the ambiguities can be removed, by combining these with 
our knowledge of its distance away, we can specify the 
actual spot at which it occurred. To remove the ambigui- 
ties we must have a third instrument which is sensitive in 
the vertical direction—a more troublesome matter than 
the horizontal components but not of prohibitive difficulty. 
To sum up, at an observing station fully equipped with 
three instruments we can infer both the time when, and 
place where, an earthquake occurred ; but if, as is often 
the case at present, there is but one instrument, though 
we can still infer the time, we only know the distance 
of the occurrence, but not its direction. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to explain the reasons for this present 
shortage in equipment; shortage of funds will readily 
occur to even the least imaginative, and then there is 
the indirect effect of improvement in instruments, which 
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suggests, when there is money to spend, getting a new 
pattern rather than a second component to match 
the old. 

It will also be seen that when there are a number 
of observing stations, even if each can specify only the 
distance of the earthquake centre without its direction, 
still by combining the information we can identify the 
actual spot. For let us take a terrestrial globe and 
describe round each station a circle with radius equal 
to the known distance of the earthquake centre. If our 
information is exact, the circles will all intersect at the 
requisite point on the globe. 

It is desirable that the stations should be well 
separated; for otherwise the circles will not intersect 
so as to give a precise specification. Circles of nearly 
the same size and nearly the same centre are never very 
far apart throughout their whole circumferences, and 
moreover, a small error in the size of one of them will 
produce a great change in the point of intersection with 
any other. Hence it has occurred sometimes that when 
information was only available from one or two stations 
in the British Isles—or even in Europe, which is not a 
very large area on the globe—there was considerable 
uncertainty as to the earthquake centre. An extra- 
ordinary instance of this occurred on Dec. 16, 1920, when 
the largest earthquake of recent years was clearly 
registered at several stationsin England. Unfortunately, 
these did not include our one completely equipped station, 
Eskdalemuir, where the seismographs were temporarily 
out of action; but three or four stations (Dyce, Bidston, 
West Bromwich, Oxford) possessing single seismographs 
could all give the distance of the disaster with con- 
siderable accuracy. The circles when drawn on a globe 
were nearly alike, but showed two regions of inter- 
section, one in the far East, the other in the far West. 
(It will be remembered that any two circles intersect 
in two points.) What was wanted to complete the speci- 
fication was information from a quite different locality, 
giving a circle which would cut across one of these 
regions and not the other. The only other information 
immediately forthcoming was an ordinary press telegram 
from the United States, stating that the centre must be 
only some 3000 miles from Chicago and Toronto. But 
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this seemed sufficient to put the eastern alternative out 
of court; and the puzzle now was to reconcile this fact— 
3000 miles from Chicago—with the known distance of 
the earthquake from England so as to identify the 
locality. Now, the pieces of the puzzle would not fit just 
as they stood—they assigned a position from which there 
would almost certainly have been direct news. An 
earthquake could not occur in San Francisco, for instance, 
without our hearing of it in the obvious way. It is true 
that telegraph lines and cables are liable to be broken 
on such occasions ; but, nevertheless, the news comes—as 
it came promptly about Tokyo and Yokohama a few 
months ago. To account for the absence of any news 
of this kind, it was necessary to interpret the American 
and to strain the English information, so as to bring the 
intersection into some spot remote from civilisation. 
Thus 3000 miles might mean 3000 kilometres; for earth- 
quake distances are often specified in kilometres, and 
some one might have confused the two. A question 
could, of course, have been asked and answered by 
cable; but the earthquake was so large that it seemed 
incredible that it should remain unidentified even for 
the time required to put the question and get an answer. 
It was natural to accept the American news as claiming 
the disaster for North America, in which there are very 
few corners so remote from the enterprising reporter as 
to hide an earthquake. 

The mystery actually lasted several days, and only by 
news from China was it discovered that the American 
news was completely erroneous, and that the earthquake 
had really taken place in Kansu in Western China. It 
had been truly appalling. Its very magnitude had 
deceived the American observers into misreading their 
records; it seemed impossible that so great an effect 
should have come from so far away. Moreover, the 
shock had not taken place under the sea as we had 
ventured to hope during the time of doubt, but under a 
thickly populated district, where the poor folk either 
lived in caves in the hills which fell upon them and 
buried them alive, or were accustomed to sleep on plat- 
forms of clay under which a fire could be kept burning 
all night. These platforms were so completely wrecked 
that those who escaped falling into the fire below and 
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being burnt were left to perish of cold. The loss of life 
was variously estimated, but must have been between 
100,000 and a million. 

As another example of the difficulty arising when the 
stations are not well distributed, let us take the informa- 
tion about the Japanese earthquakes of Sept. 1 and 2, as 
received to date. We have records from about twenty-five 
European stations, which in themselves suffice to give 
a good time determination and an accurate distance 
from Europe. But beyond this few records have been 
received. There are two from La Paz and Rio de Janeiro, 
which are of great value as enabling us to say that the 
focus was certainly not deep, and probably rather 
shallow; but very little as yet from the United States 
or Canada or Australia. Stations nearer the scene of the 
disaster from which we have records are as yet few 
(Zi-ka-wei, Taihoku, Simla, Batavia, Honolulu, and 
Colombo), and they are all to the west, except Honolulu. 
Hence, we cannot as yet fix a good intersection of the 
European mean circle. For the purposes of this article 
I have made the best computation at present possible, 
which assigns the positions lat. 35°-2 N., long. 139°7 E. to 
the great Sept. 1 shock (just south of Yokohama), and 
lat. 36°3 N., long. 139°2 E. to that of Sept. 2, the position 
of Tokyo being 35°7 N., 139°8 E. If these figures are 
correct, the epicentre for the second shock was well 
north of Tokyo, and further inland, which might possibly 
explain the fortunate failure to wreck the work of 
rescue. 

In such cases of large earthquakes, the time deter- 
minations of the main shock generally agree within a 
few seconds, and their mean or average may be accepted 
as accurate within narrow limits. We can thus infer 
when the effects will reach the other side of the earth— 
a@ region not represented in the table given above, for 
reasons which need not trouble us here. The usual 
time to the precise antipodes is 20m. 17s., and allowance 
can readily be made for stations near, but not at, the 
exact anti-point. But it is noticed that for some earth- 
quakes—not many—the effect arrives nearly a minute 
earlier ; and for others—even less numerous—it arrives 
distinctly late on schedule time. It seems a reasonable 
inference that in the former case the distance travelled 
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was less, in the latter more, than usual; in other words, 
that the shock occurred in one case deeper down in the 
earth than usual, and hence nearer the opposite side ; in 
the second case not so deep, and hence farther from the 
opposite side. This throws valuable light on the problem 
of focal depth. We have seen that Mallet put the depth 
of the Neapolitan earthquake at about 8 miles, and 
though estimates made since his time have been usually 
larger than this, they have not exceeded 80 miles. If, 
however, the above argument is sound the depth of one 
earthquake may exceed that of another by some hundreds 
of miles, and though as yet we cannot definitely specify 
the actual depth in any one case, the evidence suggests 
that 200 miles for the average earthquake is not far from 
the truth, some being much deeper (say 400 miles) and 
others nearer the surface. Further, it seems probable 
that the destructive earthquakes belong to this latter 
class—near the surface—and that a really deep earth- 
quake, though it may produce a huge effect on distant 
seismograph records, may cause little damage at the 
surface. Such was presumably the case with the Formosa 
earthquakes of Sept. 1 and Sept. 14, 1922, which caused 
comparatively little damage, and yet shook the seismo- 
graphs in England considerably. On the other hand, 
the big China earthquake of Dec. 16, 1920, and the recent 
Japanese earthquakes seem to belong to the shallow 
class, though the evidence is not yet fully collected. 
According to the slight evidence available, the Tokyo 
shock of Sept. 2 was distinctly deeper than that of 
Sept. 1, which is a possible alternative explanation of its 
less destructive character. 

These examples may serve to illustrate what the new 
instrumental methods can teach us in individual cases. 
But they have also a much wider application. For the 
first time we are obtaining statistics of a systematic 
character as to the times and places where earthquakes 
occur. All those collected up to the end of the 19th 
century are affected by accidental circumstances to an 
extent which would scarcely be credited by those un- 
acquainted with the subject. As an example, consider 
the mere numbers of large earthquakes which have been 
put on record. Milne made a Catalogue of Destructive 
Earthquakes from which the following figures have been 
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taken for the numbers of large earthquakes in successive 
periods of sixty years: 





Dates, A.D. No. Dates, A.D. 





1410—1470 94 1650—1710 
1470—1530 147 1710—1770 
1530—1590 136 1770—1830 
1590—1650 197 1830—1890 














We should be prepared for a moderate increase in 
these numbers, owing to the greater vigilance of 
observers and increased facilities for communication ; 
but that we should have in 1860 treble the number for 
1800, and sixteen times the number for 1440, is so 
excessive a change as to deprive the numbers of any 
real value. We must begin counting again on a more 
systematic plan. Only one or two series of the old 
records seem deserving of attention; and in particular 
those collected by the placid Chinese in an apparently 
uniform way for nearly 2000 years. 

The statistics of locality have naturally suffered in 
the same way as those of number. The accident of the 
occurrence of an earthquake near a town or village has 
given it a spurious importance from the scientific point of 
view, so that a comparatively small shock would find 
its way into the catalogue as ‘ destructive’ when a much 
larger shock would pass unnoticed. All this can be set 
right by patient work, but the new seismology is in its 
infancy, and many of those who were nursing its tender 
years have been taken from us—Milne, Galitzin, G. W. 
Walker, C. G. Knott are serious losses. But the first 
gathering of seismologists in international conference 
since the war, at Rome in May 1922, gave promise of 
renewed earnestness and fresh energy; and we are to 
meet again in October 1924 at Madrid. We shall hope 
to have the general good wishes for our work and for 
the future of the new science. 

H. H. TURNER. 
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Art. 8—JUTLAND—THE REAL STORY. 


1. Naval Operations. Vol. 11. (History of the Great 
War.) By Sir Julian Corbett. Text and Maps. 
Longmans, 1923. 

2. The Fighting at Jutland. Edited by H. W. Fawcett 
and G. W. W. Hooper. Macmillan, n.d. 


So much ignorant criticism and misrepresentation have 
been displayed in connexion with the story of the Battle 
of Jutland, that the complete and illuminating account 
of it published in the new volume of the ‘ Official 
History of the War,’ compiled under the directions of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, is doubly welcome 
and valuable. The last chapters of the account, we are 
told, were completed by the late Sir Julian Corbett only 
a few hours before his death. It was fitting that this 
celebrated naval historian should close his life’s work 
with an epic of the greatest naval action of our times. 
The narrative is one which worthily maintains his high 
reputation for marshalling facts, for the logic of his 
deductions and the fairness of his opinions. 

Sir Julian Corbett had at his disposal all the essential 
official documents, the logs of the ships which took part 
in the battle, copies of the signals and messages sent and 
received, as well as the despatches and reports of the 
commanders. Moreover, a mass of material information 
from the German side was available to him. In addition, 
he was assisted by a staff of expert Naval officers, both 
in the technical aspects of the account and in the pre- 
paration of the detailed and admirably clear plans which 
accompany it. Altogether we may take it that here 
we have presented, for the first time, all the essential 
features of the great drama of Jutland. 

In the light of the whole true story now unfolded 
before the world, we see the folly of criticism without 
knowledge of facts or the reasons which inspired events. 
We see, too, the danger of attempting to write history 
prematurely. One-sided accounts are shown up with all 
their faults and personal bias. Ill-balanced records of 
the battle, like that to be found in the latest supplement 
to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ are seen with all their 
inaccuracies and misinterpretations. It is not the pur- 
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pose of this article to trace the events of this, the only 
great naval battle in the late war, in detail, but rather 
to deal with misconceptions which have grown up in 
the public mind due to false presentation of the facts, 
and to show where faults lay which led to failure, and 
where credit should be given for services not hitherto 
appreciated. 

It is regrettable that the present Board of Admiralty 
should have had inserted in a fly-leaf of the Official 
History an announcement tending to detract from its 
value and accuracy, which may be taken by some to 
mean that they associate themselves with personal 
criticisms as discreditable as they are-unjust. The 
Admiralty, throughout its preparation, has been in a 
position to check and correct statements in this History, 
indeed, it is their business to do so, for it is prepared at 
the country’s expense. The notice therefore leaves the 
impression that prevailing influences in the existing 
Board would have a different interpretation put on some 
of the facts, but are at a loss to refute them. 

In any case the main details are irrefutable and can 
now be studied calmly and dispassionately from an 
independent point of view. For convenience it is as 
well to recall the order of events : 


(1) The German plan to entice our forces out, while sub- 
marines waited off the entrance to their ports, and to 
endeavour to overwhelm a detached part of our fleet 
with a superior concentration. 

(2) The setting forth of the rival fleets, neither knowing the 
full significance of the impending clash. 

(3) The battle-cruisers’ meeting and action. 

(4) The battle fleets’ encounter and the enemy’s repeated 
efforts to escape. 

(5) The German fleets’ break through our lines at night, and 
the failures to inform the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Fleet of the fact. 

(6) The enemy’s escape back into harbour, and the disillusion 
of our command at daybreak the following day. 


The first significant feature is the complete failure of 
the initial part of the German plan; indeed of the sub- 
marine as a weapon from the beginning to the end of 


these operations. 
Admiral Scheer had as many as sixteen submarines 
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out, with orders to lie in wait for our ships when they 
put to sea. Whether all these were in position is not 
known, but the fact remains that in spite of a few feeble 
attacks the whole Grand Fleet sailed, after dark, it is 
true, crossed the North Sea, fought within easy distance 
for submarines from the enemy’s coast, steamed off that 
coast all one night, and returned to its base next day 
without appreciable interference by submarines. This 
is but an example of the fact, well known to those who 
served afloat in the late war, that, properly escorted and 
moving at a good speed, the large surface ship is not at 
the mercy of the submarine. The difficulties which sub- 
marines found in attacking a number of ships in convoy 
are intensified a hundred-fold in a fleet action with 
friend and foe crossing and recrossing at high speed, 
apart from which it is extremely difficult for the slow- 
moving submarine to reach an unknown scene of action 
in time, much more to manceuvre into position to attack. 
Although there were several alarms, no submarines took 
part in the Battle of Jutland on either side. 

The next point of interest is to note the effect on 
the course of events of another new invention in naval 
warfare—wireless. It was due to the interception by 
the Admiralty of the enemy’s wireless signals that the 
preliminary assembly of the German High Sea Fleets in 
the Jade Roads was detected. Wireless gave us the warn- 
ing which led to the Grand Fleet being sent to sea, but 
wireless misled us into believing that the enemy’s battle 
fleet was still in harbour when it was really at sea. 
Scheer, the German Commander-in-Chief, shifted his 
‘call-sign’ to a shore station on sailing, and both Jellicoe 
and Beatty were in ignorance that the enemy’s battle- 
ships were out: until they were actually sighted by 
Commodore Goodenough in the ‘Southampton’ after the 
battle-cruisers had been engaged for three-quarters of an 
hour. A point which is frequently lost sight of, especially 
by a less careful chronicler than Sir Julian Corbett, is the 
time taken to code, send, and decode a wireless message. 
For instance, at a late stage in the day, after the enemy 
had twice broken off the battle, Beatty, fearful of losing 
him in the approaching dusk, sent a wireless message to 
the Commander-in-Chief, ‘Submit van of battleships 
follow battle-cruisers. We can then cut off whole of 
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enemy’s battle fleet.’ This was dispatched from the 
‘Lion’ at 7.50 p.m., but did not reach Jellicoe’s hands till 
after 8 p.m. He instantly acted on it, and by 8.7 p.m., 
Jerram, commanding the leading squadron of battle- 
ships, had the order to act as Beatty had requested, but 
by this time Beatty himself had lost sight of the enemy, 
so quickly do the phases of a modern naval battle 
change. 

A glaring misstatement, in relation to wireless 
messages, is that made in the account in the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica,’ where allusion is made tothe Admiralty 
messages to the Commander-in-Chief during the night 
following Jutland, giving him an intercepted position 
and course of the enemy. The account states that this 
was received by Admiral Jellicoe at 10.41 pm. The 
author has fallen into the common trap of those without 
staff training of ignoring the difference between time 
of dispatch and time of receipt of a message. It was in 
fact nearly 11.30 p.m. before Jellicoe received the message. 
The account also accuses the Commander-in-Chief of 
not giving Beatty this useful intelligence. The normal 
wireless organisation of a fleet is doubtless unknown 
to the writer or he would have been aware that, as a 
detached commander, Beatty had a ship detailed to take 
in Admiralty messages. These are some of the pitfalls 
and delays in connexion with wireless which need to be 
appreciated. 

The potentialities of aircraft in modern sea fighting 
are to be seen, even at this comparatively early stage 
in their development. They had a profound influence 
on Scheer’s plan. His original scheme to entice the 
Grand Fleet out was a bombardment of Sunderland by 
the battle-cruisers with the battle fleet in support, but 
he dared not venture so far from his base without air- 
ship reconnaissance to give him warning of the approach 
of superior forces. He waited a fortnight for suitable 
weather for the airships to operate, and then had to 
abandon his intentions for the alternative plan which 
kept him nearer his own waters. The morning after the 
battle it was the naval airships which told him he was 
safe from pursuit and which gave him news of the 
Grand Fleet. On our side, the fleet was lamentably ill- 
equipped with aircraft. One small sea-plane carrier, 
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only, accompanied the fleet. One solitary sea-plane went 
up, sighted and reported the enemy, but so little import- 
ance was attached to this form of reconnaissance, 
apparently, that the ‘Lion’ did not receive the wireless 
signal of the observer. So much for the newest elements 
in naval warfare. 

First contact was made with the enemy by one of 
those trivial incidents which often precipitate great 
events. A stray merchant ship attracted the attention 
simultaneously of the flanking units of the rival battle 
cruisers. Each closed to investigate the stranger, and 
in a moment the spark was ignited which started the 
grand conflagration of Jutland. 

It was unfortunate for us that the meeting came 
about prematurely, for, at the time, Beatty with the 
battle-cruisers and 5th Battle Squadron to the south- 
westward and Hipper with the High Sea Scouting Group 
to the southward, were both converging on Jellicoe with 
the battle fleet, standing down from the north-eastward. 

The light cruisers at first led the enemy on to the 
northward, but Beatty, not knowing that the German 
battle fleet was following Hipper, proceeded to cut him 
off from his line of retreat, found himself in sight of the 
enemy battle-cruisers, and was soon engaged in a running 
action which was drawing him away from Jellicoe. 
Although this did not, in all probability, delay the 
ultimate meeting of the main fleets, Beatty pressed his 
attack in a way he would presumably not have done 
had he had full knowledge of the situation, and it cost 
him dear. In the three-quarters of an hour during 
which his six battle-cruisers were engaging Hipper’s 
five ships of similar class, Beatty lost two of his force 
in fair fight. This may, in part, be accounted for by 
the fact that the enemy had an appreciable advantage 
as regards light, but there is no evading the fact that 
the Germans had better shell, that their ships were 
better protected, and that their gunnery was superior to 
that of our battle-cruisers. 

The failure of the British shell to penetrate the 
German armour at the oblique angle of impact due to 
the long range is one of the tragedies of Jutland. 
Jellicoe, himself, has come in for criticism in the matter 
as a former Controller of the Navy (3rd Sea Lord), but 
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this is entirely unjust. It was while he held office that 
the Ordnance Committee were pressed to produce 
armour-piercing shell which would fulfil these require- 
ments, but, when he went to sea, an amenable successor 
yielded to Treasury pressure in this as in many other 
vital matters of material, and the money for the neces- 
sary experiments was not secured. What this parsimony 
cost us in the day of battle it is impossible to compute. 

The plunging fire of the German battle-cruisers 
pierced the thin horizontal armour of our ships, and 
their shell penetrated to our vessels’ vitals. Until the 
outbreak of war, ten thousand yards had been regarded 
as a long range, and it was not realised that modern 
actions would be fought at ranges where the angle of 
descent of the shots would be such that the flat deck of 
a ship might present a greater target than the side and 
that it was necessary to provide thick horizontal armour 
as well as heavy side armour. 

In addition to this, the Germans had profited by their 
experience in the Dogger Bank action to fit extra safe- 
guards against the flash of a bursting shell penetrating 
from a turret down into the magazine. 

As to gunnery, there can be no question that the 
shooting of the German capital ships both by day and 
night was of a very high order. That it was no better 
than our own battleships, especially the fine 15-inch 
ships in Rear-Admiral Evan-Thomas'’ 5th Battle Squadron, 
there is no reason to dispute, but the battle-cruisers 
which had been based on Rosyth appear to have suffered 
from lack of facilities for target practice such as existed 
at Scapa Flow. This was one of the reasons which led 
Jellicoe, a keen gunnery expert, to resist the transfer of 
the Grand Fleet to the southern base until the outer 
defences of the Firth of Forth were complete. The 
battle-cruiser action showed that our ships were not a 
match for those of Hipper’s squadron either in the 
accuracy of their individual shooting or in the organisa- 
tion for the concentration of two or more ships on one 
of the enemy. 

‘Indefatigable’ was sunk in a duel with ‘Von der 
Tann,’ ‘Queen Mary’ succumbed to the concentrated fire 
of ‘Derfflinger’ and ‘Seydlitz.’ It was probably the 
concentrated fire of the ‘Derfflinger’ and the leading 
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battleship ‘ Kénig’ which later sent the gallant Hood 
to his doom in the ‘Invincible. The German battle- 
cruisers withstood the most terrific pounding, especially 
when they ran into our battle fleet in Scheer’s first 
attempt to break for home, but only one, Hipper’s flag- 
ship ‘ Lutzow,’ was lost, and that not till the next morning 
when she had to be abandoned and torpedoed by one of 
their own destroyers. 

It is remarkable that, although both fleets were 
accompanied by a mass of destroyers and many gallant 
attacks were made both by day and, on the British side, 
by night, only one capital ship, the German battleship 
‘Pomern, was sunk by torpedo attack. The British 
battleship ‘Marlborough’ and the German battle-cruiser 
‘Seydlitz’ were each hit by a torpedo, but remained 
with their fleets throughout the operations. Neither 
of these ships had the new form of under-water pro- 
tection now embodied in the construction of larger 
warships. 

The immunity of the capital ships from torpedo 
attack during the daylight fighting was doubtless due 
in great measure to the tactics, adopted by both sides, of 
swinging away from the approaching torpedo until the 
attack had expended itself. Ignorant criticism has con- 
demned Jellicoe for doing this on one occasion when 
the enemy was using a torpedo attack and smoke screen 
to effect his escape. That this ‘turn away’ was a well- 
recognised practice is shown by the number of com- 
manders who made use of it. Beatty broke off the 
pursuit of the enemy at the Dogger Bank fight to turn 
away ninety degrees from a submarine reported in his 
course. He adopted the same precaution when sub- 
marines were sighted on passage out to Jutland. Evan- 
Thomas had had recourse to the same manoeuvre during 
the battle-cruiser action, and at almost the same time 
Hipper had made three separate ‘turns away’ to avoid 
our destroyers’ torpedoes. Scheer and Hood each adopted 
the same expedient in the course of the action. A 
commander who failed to take such a precaution would 
have exposed his ships to grave and unwarrantable 
danger. 

One other misconception of Jellicoe’s tactics needs to 
be made clear. This was his procedure when forming 
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into line of battle at the outset of the action between the 
main fleets. The Grand Fleet battle squadrons were 
standing down on a south-easterly course when contact 
was made with our battle-cruisers which had been luring 
the High Sea Fleet to the northward. Jellicoe knew 
that at any moment he might find himself in the presence 
of the enemy, but the trouble which beset him from first 
to last now commenced. He could not get information 
of the position of the enemy’s battle fleet. Jf only we 
had had naval aircraft at Jutland ! 

Owing to the fleet having been out of sight of land 
since the previous evening and to innumerable altera- 
tions of course and speed, especially by the battle-cruisers, 
both ‘Iron Duke’ and ‘ Lion’ were several miles out in 
their estimated position. The result was that Beatty 
appeared farther to the westward than Jellicoe expected. 
So much so that Hood with the 3rd Battle-cruiser 
Squadron, when he was sent by Jellicoe to reinforce 
Beatty, found himself on the opposite bow (i.e. to the 
eastward) of the enemy. To add to the difficulties of 
the situation, Jellicoe’s vision to the southward was 
obscured by ships belching smoke and shell, cruisers and 
destroyers racing across his front, and the sound of 
heavy firing as Beatty pursued the German battle- 
cruisers who, sensing the advancing danger, had turned 
away to the eastward, with Hipper’s flagship in flames. 

Up till now our battle fleet had been steaming in 
six parallel lines, or, in technical parlance,’ in divisions 
in line ahead disposed abeam, with ‘Iron Duke’ leading 
one of thecentre columns. This was the normal cruising 
formation, convenient for handling the fleet on passage 
and for deploying, that is to say, for forming into single 
line in any direction, for battle. Jellicoe had the choice 
of performing the latter manceuvre in one of two ways. 
Either the starboard, or right-hand, division could lead 
on while the remainder of the divisions wheeled together 
towards it, turning up in succession as they arrived 
astern of it, or a similar manoeuvre could be performed 
to port, on the left-hand division. At the last moment 
Beatty supplied the urgently needed information, 
‘Enemy’s battle fleet bearing S.S. W..,’ i.e. to Jellicoe’s right 
front. Midst the roar of battle and blind distraction, 
the Commander-in-Chief had ‘to make the decision on 
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which the fortunes of his country hung,’ says Sir Julian 
Corbett. 

Had Jellicoe deployed to starboard, i.e. by turning 
towards the enemy, it is now clear that he would have 
presented him with initial advantages which we might 
never have regained. The oldest and least powerful 
division on the right wing of the British battle. fleet 
would have taken the first shock of the impact, and for 
some minutes would have been unsupported. The enemy 
was already so far ahead that it would have been neces- 
sary for the head of our battle fleet to make an awkward 
turn to port at once to prevent our T being crossed. 
Jellicoe would have lost at the outset the advantage of 
the superior range of the British guns, and would have 
presented Scheer with a fleet in disorder wheeling on a 
pivot, an admirable target for gun-fire and torpedo 
attack. Moreover, he would have enabled the High Sea 
Fleet to make for the German coast at once, while the 
Grand Fleet engaged on a following course with the 
attendant) grave tactical disadvantages. By deploying 
away from the enemy he gave time for the battle 
squadrons to form into single line of battle before the 
action opened. Beatty and Hood took up the battle- 
cruisers’ position ahead, Evan-Thomas with the 5th 
Battle Squadron slipped into station the other end of the 
line. It was a magnificent piece of seamanship, the cul- 
mination of years of training by great fleet commanders 
whose mantle had worthily descended on Jellicoe. Scheer 
emerging from the smoke and mist was confronted by 
the whole might of the Grand Fleet in perfect order, 
concentrated on the head of his line in a position of 
overwhelming tactical advantage. It was the achieve- 
ment of a master tactician. 

Scheer saw the head of his line wilting under the ever- 
increasing storm of our battleships’ fire. He had to 
resort to a drastic manoceuvre—a precipitate retreat 
under cover of a smoke screen and torpedo attack by 
his destroyers. Again Jellicoe has been ignorantly 
criticised for not following in direct pursuit. To have 
done so would have been to court disaster from an 
enemy in an ideal position for torpedo attack or for 
laying mines. By leading round his rear and placing 
the Grand Fleet across the enemy’s line of retreat, 
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Jellicoe exactly anticipated Scheer’s next move, which 
was his first endeavour to break through to the eastward 
and thence back to the safety of the German coast. 
Whatever may have been Scheer’s hopes or intentions 
to effect this he blundered back into the middle of the 
British battle fleet. Again Jellicoe was in a position of 
overwhelming advantage. Again Scheer beat a hasty 
retreat behind a smoke screen after receiving a severe 
hammering. This time the German destroyers pressed 
the torpedo attack more hotly, and Jellicoe was forced 
to swing the battle fleet away until the danger was past. 
Soon he was closing the enemy once more on a converging 
course. A second attempt by Scheer to get past, this time 
to the southward, brought the head of his line in contact 
with our battle-cruisers. He did not wait to engage the 
rapidly closing battle fleet but again retreated to the 
westward. This brings us to the events of the night. 
It was clear now that Scheer was bent on getting home. 
A night action between battle fleets was too much of a 
gamble to besought. It was Jellicoe’s purpose, therefore, 
to bar the way during the hours of darkness and to fight 
a decisive action next day. 

He had to consider that the enemy might attempt to 
escape to the northward, making for Horn Reefs, or to 
the southward for Heligoland or the Frisian coast, and 
thence home. Beatty had already interpreted the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s intentions correctly, and had placed the 
battle-cruisers on a southerly course ahead of the main 
fleet. The battleships were ordered to close up in cruising 
formation for the night, while Jellicoe made the bold 
decision to mass his destroyer flotillas astern. So a 
living wall of steel moved steadily through the dark 
between the enemy and his port of refuge. But Scheer 
was desperate; turning to the eastward, he plunged into 
our flotillas determined to hack his way through at all 
costs. 

The story of that night is one of many a gallant 
attack by our destroyers, of huge forms appearing out 
of the black wall of darkness, a leap for the position to 
attack, the blinding glare of searchlights and star shells, 
the crash of salvo after salvo from the secondary 
armaments of the big ships, the slipped torpedo, the 
rush for safety in a hurricane of fire or the flash of 
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an explosion as shell or torpedo found their mark, cries 
in the water, then silence once more, save for the break- 
ing bow waves and thud of propellers as ships plunged 
on through the darkness. 

Courage and self-sacrifice, however, did not provide 
Jellicoe with the one thing lacking—information. Again 
and again the enemy battle fleet was sighted, carving 
its way through our line, but no one told the one 
individual who could have frustrated the enemy’s 
escape and secured for us the full fruits of victory. 
Sometimes the meeting came with a crash of rending 
steel, as when the destroyer ‘Spitfire’ met the German 
Dreadnought ‘Nassau,’ bow to bow, carrying away 
20 feet of the latter's side-plating, and reducing her own 
upperworks to a shambles. Or when the ‘Turbulent,’ 
at the tail of a line of destroyers, was rammed by a 
leading battleship and sunk with all hands. Under such 
conditions it was not possible for a report to be sent, 
but there were other opportunities, woefully neglected. 
Of these, the case of the ‘ Malaya’ was the most glaring. 
This great battleship, with all the facilities at her com- 
mand, was bringing up the rear of the battle fleet and 
actually sighted some of our destroyers attacking some 
big ships on her starboard quarter. One of the enemy 
was apparently hit, and in the glare of the explosion the 
‘Malaya’ thought she could identify the leader as a 
Dreadnought of the ‘Westfalen’ class (it was in fact 
the ‘ Westfalen ’ herself), yet this vital piece of informa- 
tion was not reported either to‘ Malaya’s’ flagship or 
to the Commander-in-Chief. It was a lamentable and 
seemingly inexplicable omission. One brief message 
would have altered the whole course of events. It 
might have changed the whole history of the rest of 
the war. 

Almost at the same moment Jellicoe received the 
signal from the Admiralty, already referred to, giving 
him the position and course of the enemy some two 
hours earlier. The position was obviously incorrect, or 
the course had not been pursued, otherwise he must 
have had an indication that the enemy was making for 
home an hour ago. 

But the Admiralty held at least one important clue 
to Scheer's intentions, for they had also intercepted an 
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urgent request from him for airship reconnaissance at 
daylight containing the magic words ‘off Horn Reefs,’ 
a clear indication of the route he intended to try and 
take. There are strong indications that there were 
other German messages of vital importance intercepted 
by the Admiralty during that night. But again Jellicoe 
was left in ignorance. Even the ‘Horn Reefs’ message 
was never passed on to him. 

Belated messages from ‘Southampton’ and ‘Bir- 
mingham’ now reached him, indicating that the enemy 
were still to the westward. Next ahead of ‘Turbu- 
lent’ when the leading ship of the enemy’s battle fleet 
crashed into her, was the destroyer ‘ Petard,’ who clearly 
saw the incident. The ‘Petard’ had ‘acquitted herself 
gallantly earlier in the day and torpedoed the ‘ Seydlitz.’ 
With no torpedoes left now, she escaped under a storm 
of fire, but failed to report what she had seen. By 
midnight the seemingly impossible had happened. The 
German fleet had passed through the main part of our 
flotillas and, without losing a capital ship, was already 
to the eastward. It was stupendous luck, but who can 
say that Scheer’s bold action did not deserve it ? 

For a moment, now, hope rises again. Captain 
Stirling, in the flotilla leader ‘Faulkner’ with a dozen 
fine 34-knot destroyers, sighted the enemy battle fleet in 
the first grey light of approaching dawn. His first 
thought, while he manoeuvred for position, was to 
dispatch a wireless message to the Commander-in-Chief 
reporting the enemy. Then turning to meet the on- 
coming battleships, he launched an admirably conducted 
attack in which ‘Pomern’ was torpedoed and sunk with- 
out a trace. Not content with this, he again repeated 
his message. But the hand of fortune was against us. 
Neither message ever reached the ‘Iron Duke,’ although 
it was received by another ship. 

Yet one more chance occurred of laying the enemy 
by the heels. The light cruiser ‘Champion,’ with three 
destroyers, sighted the High Sea Fleet in the growing 
light. ‘Moresby’ made a plucky attack and a German 
destroyer was sunk by the torpedo intended for a larger 
quarry, but ‘Champion’ turned away, made no use of 
the opportunity, and failed to send any report of the 
enemy. Truly Jellicoe was ill-served that night by 
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those who could have saved the situation. Only Stirling 
had tried but failed through no fault of his own. 

As the mists of night rolled away, we can imagine 
the two Commanders-in-Chief scanning the grey waters 
with diametrically opposite feelings. For Jellicoe each 
moment meant lessening hope as daylight showed no 
traceof theenemy. For Scheer it meant intense relief— 
he was safe once more. Now the Admiralty, which, 
save for one signal, had been silent for some four hours, 
appeared to awake and passed to Jellicoe the position 
of the High Sea Fleet at 2.30 a.m. on the morning of 
June 1. This did not reach him till nearly 4.15 a.m. 
when it conveyed the startling news that Scheer was 
only sixteen miles from Horn Reefs steaming for home 
at sixteen knots. There were no illusions left. The bitter 
truth was only too apparent. His elusive enemy had 
escaped for good and all. 

One last trick went to Jellicoe’s score. He had twice, 
of late, sent the minelaying destroyer ‘ Abdiel’ in to 
mine the channel from Horn Reefs and well she had 
performed her mission. 

On her way in with the High Sea Fleet the battleship 
‘Ostfriesland’ struck one of these mines, This caused a 
submarine panic amongst the overwrought Germans, 
and wild firing broke out, the ‘ Stettin’ actually reporting 
she was being fired on by her own battle squadrons. 
However, ‘Ostfriesland’ staggered onand reached harbour 
safely. 

The drama was ended. All that remained was to 
clear the stage of the wreckage and scattered units 
which still littered the scene of great events. Many a 
brave name was added to the scroll of fame throughout 
those flaming twelve hours, and from them the Grand 
Fleet emerged, tempered to a yet higher pitch of efficiency 
in the fires of battle, to resume once more its dominance 
of our sea power, its mighty réle as the ‘ fleet in being.’ 

It was appropriate that the gallant leader of the 
battle-cruisers whose ships bore the brunt of the action 
and wholoyally supported and served his chief throughout 
the battle, should have seen the final mission of the 
Grand Fleet accomplished, in due course, in the surrender 
of the flower of the German Navy; but the country 
owes the deepest debt to the man who inspired all by 
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his own lovable personality, who forged the great Sea 
Weapon so truly, and who in the day of battle wielded 
it so forcefully and skilfully—to Admiral Jellicoe. He 
has met abuse and criticism in silence, happy in the 
knowledge that he fulfilled his trust to the utmost. 


Before we drop the curtain on the final act, we must 
pay our tribute to the whole gallant company who played 
the many and varying parts in the swiftly changing 
scenes. : 

The individual and human sides of perhaps the 
greatest ordeal by fire and water that the world will 
ever witness, is vividly portrayed in ‘The Fighting at 
Jutland,’ compiled by two naval officers, Messrs H. W. 
Fawcett and G. W. Hooper, and admirably illustrated by 
a third one, who remains anonymous. It gives us the 
‘Personal Experiences of Officers and Men’ in a series of 
short extracts from reports and diaries, or in accounts 
written with events fresh in the memory. No formal 
history could present the tragedies, the comedies, the 
heroisms which went to make up the record of great 
happenings, as these intimate little narratives do. 

A petty officer, one of the few survivors of H.M.S. 
‘Queen Mary,’ gives a simple but arresting story of the 
last scenes around him when that great ship was sunk. 
He asks his readers to remember that the writer is 
much handier behind a pair of 13°5-inch guns than behind 
a pen, yet no author could more vividly describe the 
human factors in the midst of a veritable cataclysm. 
There came 


‘the big smash . . . everything in the ship went as quiet as 
a church ; the floor of the turret was bulged up, and the guns 
were absolutely useless . . . there was no sign of excitement. 
One man said, “ What do you think has happened?” I said, 
“Steady, every one,” and went to the cabinet (where the 
officer of the turret is stationed) and said, “ What do you 
think has happened, sir?” He said, “God knows.”’ 


Then the turret’s crew set out to man the little 4-inch 
guns, as their own big weapons were out of action, only 
to find the whole secondary battery had been smashed 
out of recognition, and the ship was sinking. ‘Clear 
the turret,’ was ordered. The last man up, another 
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petty officer, from the depths of the working chamber 
reported the magazines and shell rooms already flooded. 
‘Why didn’t you come up?’ he was asked. ‘There was 
no order to leave the turret,’ was the laconic reply. 

Of all stations perhaps the control top is the most 
thrilling to be in, in a naval battle. One can imagine 
the feelings of a midshipman climbing up the steel rungs 
of the mast, past the sizzling syren, and through the 
‘lubber’s-hole’ to the high and lofty platform where he will 
be one of the favoured few to see all there is to be seen. 


‘The flashes of the guns of the High Sea Fleet became 
visible,’ he writes. ‘The effect of the order “ Load” was to 
create a sort of stupor, everything was happening so suddenly, 
it all seemed too good to be true. I remember the dreary 
monotone of the range-finder operator calling out the ranges, 
I remember the gunnery officer and the captain discussing 
through the voice-pipe the advisability of withholding fire 
until the ammunition could be more effectively used ...; 
I remember the ecstatic comments of the director layer when 
we had found the target and saw that we were hitting... 
in earnest at last.’ 


Within a few minutes of this time a very different scene 
was being enacted in another control top. The great 
battle-cruiser ‘Invincible’ had been carved in two; 
those aloft, who an instant before had been gleefully 
watching the effects of their gun-fire on the ‘ Derfflinger,’ 
found the ship simply collapsing under them. A 
destroyer, the ‘Badger,’ picked up the few survivors. 
Thinking they were Germans, an armed guard awaited 
them. 


‘ Judge of my surprise,’ says one of the destroyer’s officers, 
‘when the raft was almost alongside, to see a Commander 
R.N., a Lieutenant R.N. and two seamen on it.’ ‘The Com- 
mander was really marvellously self-possessed,’ he adds. ‘He 
laughed at the armed guard and assured us that he hadn’t a 
scratch on his whole body, and that he had merely—as he 
put it—stepped into the water when the fore-top came down.’ 


Contrast this with the experiences of those shut in down 
below, not knowing what was happening and threatened 
with death within and without. An instance of such an 
ordeal occurred in the engine-room of H.M.S. ‘ Warrior’ 
after that ship had barely escaped the fate of her flag- 
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ship ‘ Defence,’ sunk by the concentrated fire of several 
German battleships at the outset of the main action. A 
shell had passed through the crown of both engine-rooms 
and burst near the middle line. Those in the port com- 
partment escaped with difficulty. The senior engineer 
lieutenant and the party with him, in the starboard 
one, found themselves trapped. 


‘They were choked with fumes and steam. By the 
glimmer of the sole remaining oil lamp, it was seen that 
water was coming over the floor plates, the crank pits were 
full up, and the cranks swishing round in the middle of it. 
Gradually the water rose ; it was breast high .. . and the floor 
plates were dislodged.’ ‘They climbed up over pipes and 
condensers, holding hands to prevent the swirling water 
carrying them away. Unfortunately their chain was twice 
broken—several men were jammed somehow and drowned.’ 


Those that remained not only expected to be drowned 
but the escaping steam almost suffocated them. They 
kept splashing the oily water over their faces to keep 
them from peeling; and ‘this agony of terror went on 
for two and a half hours in pitch darkness,’ before they 
could be rescued. 

Perhaps the most wonderful adventures, the most 
hair-breadth escapes that humanity could survive to 
recount, occurred in the destroyers. A typical story, 
showing the spirit that prevailed, is that of the ‘ Onslow.’ 


‘We were suitably placed on the engaged bow of “ Lion” 

. . and went off to stop this firing of torpedoes (!),’ says one 
of ‘Onslow’s’ youthful officers. ‘ At one time we came so close 
(to an enemy’s light cruiser) that with a range of only 1,900 
yards on the gun sights, our shots were still not falling short.’ 


‘Onslow’ raced on to within 8,000 yards of the 
enemy’s battle-cruisers and the order was given to fire 
all four of her torpedoes. ‘ Unfortunately just at that 
moment the ship was struck amidships by a heavy shell 
and was enveloped ina cloud of steam.’ Inthe confusion 
only one torpedo was fired. The captain thought all 
four had gone, but sent the sub-lieutenant aft to make 
sure. The latter found the original light cruiser in 
range, himself laid and fired one of the remaining | 
torpedoes, which hit the enemy under the conning tower, | 
and returned to report two torpedoes still unexpended. 
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‘The captain then abandoned his intention of creeping out 
of range of the enemy before being hopelessly crippled and 
decided to go in again and make use of the remaining 
torpedoes.’ 


When dawn broke, all that remained of the gallant 
leader of the 4th Destroyer Flotilla was a little knot 
of men on a life-saving raft, already a foot under water, 
bravely singing a requiem to their lost ship, ‘It’s a long 
way to Tipperary. Of many another there was naught 
save ‘Great smears of oil and wreckage.’ The night 
fighting was desperate in the extreme. 


‘Smoke was reported right ahead. . . . I attacked at once,’ 
writes the commanding officer of the destroyer ‘ Ardent.’ 
‘The enemy switched on searchlights and found us at once. 
I then became aware that the “ Ardent” was taking on a 
division of German battleships. However, we opened fire 
and ran on at full speed. . . . Our guns were useless against 
such big adversaries ; our torpedoes are fired . . . we could 
but wait for the shells that could not fail to hit us soon 
at such close range. ... There was perfect silence on the 
bridge, not a word was spoken. At last it came, and as the 
first salvo hit, I heard a seaman ejaculate, almost under his 
breath, ‘ Oo-ooh,” as one does to a bursting rocket.’ 


The end was not far off. The ‘Ardent’ having received 
a tornado of fire, 


‘Gave a big lurch, .. . heeled right over . . . the stern kept 
afloat for a few moments, then she slowly sank from view. 
As the smoke and steam cleared off I could see many heads 
in the water. . . . I saw most of them die one by one. Nota 
man of them showed any fear of death, there was not a 
murmur, complaint, or cry for help . . . their joy was, and 
they talked about it to the end, that they and the “ Ardent” 
had done their bit.’ 


The writer adds an epitaph which may stand for all who 
made the supreme sacrifice in the day of victory: 


‘ All hands fought the ship with the utmost gallantry, and 
in a tenacious and determined manner, till she sank beneath 
them, and then met their death in that composed and happy 
spirit that I am convinced comes to all those who do their 
duty to the end.’ 
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Art. 9—THE INTELLECTUAL STATUS OF THEO- 
LOGICAL BELIEF. 


1. A Treatise on Probability. By J. M. Keynes. Mac- 
millan, 1921. 

2. The Relation between Induction and Probability. 
By C. D. Broad (Articles in Mind, October 1918 and 
January 1920). 


It is not intended in this article to discuss the grounds, 
in common knowledge, on which any particular theo- 
logical belief is based, or to present, beyond a passing 
hint, an argument for the theistic view of the world. 
Questions of more general nature are to be considered, 
such as whether theology can claim to be knowledge 
characterised by logical certainty, as Locke thought, or 
belief possessing only probability : and, in the latter case, 
how religious faith is related to the beliefs on which 
inductive physical science rests. Can theological belief 
be distinguished from mere superstition, and be reason- 
ably entertained, as well as reasonably doubted? To 
deal with these issues will involve raising further 
questions: what are we to understand by ‘rational’ 
when we describe science as the search for a rational 
explanation of phenomena, and by ‘reasonable’ when 
we decide that religious belief is reasonable or unreason- 
able, as the case may be? KR 
Theology has made, at different times, véry diverse 
claims as to its own intellectual status. Some theologians 
have professed that their science is grounded on imme- 
diately apprehended truths, axiomatic or self-evident, 
and that its subsidiary doctrines are deducible from such 
truths with strict logical demonstrability. When the 
natural and normal faculty of reason, which being 
human is apt to err, has been suspected of inadequacy 
to mediate infallibly such knowledge, a divinely im- 
planted /wmen naturale, a kind of intellective instinct, has 
been invoked, as in some of the older rationalistic philoso- 
phies ; and appeal has sometimes been made to a special, 
if not a more or less abnormal, mystical vision, as reveal- 
ing doctrines rich in concreteness. At the other extreme, 
there have been theologians who have rejoiced to call 
theology matter of faith and to sit loose to sciéntific 
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grounds and logical processes. This faith has taken the 
form of reliance on external authority—in all degrees 
of reasonableness down to acceptance, as Dr South 
recommended, of what would have to be banished as 
absurdity were it not to be adored as mystery: that of 
subjective certitude, ‘ feeling,’ or inner light, justified by 
works—that is, by its spiritual efficacy: and other forms 
which there is no need to specify. More continuously, 
and in recent times more generally, theology has assigned 
to itself the intermediate status of grounded but in- 
demonstrable belief. It has then not disdained associa- 
tion, in this respect, with the good company of the 
presumptive knowledge which enjoys the prestige of 
the name of science, and the common-sense knowledge 
on which rational beings are prepared at any hour to 
act: in short, with the knowledge (so-called) of the 
actual world that is worth having, although no more 
than probability, of one sort or another, is its guarantee. 
Theology of this type is usually modest enough to 
recognise some difference between the provability (re- 
latively to the body of presumptive knowledge) of its 
tenets, as compared with the inductions of physical 
science, though the knowledge relatively to which theism 
is probable is much wider than that embraced by such 
science. But it is bold enough to contend that, in the 
sole and abstract respect of being only belief, it belongs 
to the same logical class, or enjoys the same intellectual 
status, as much of what commonly passes for knowledge. 
It claims, in so far as its purely intellectual rank is con- 
cerned, to be neither more—nor less—than a theory 
which gives the most reasonable interpretation of human 
experience as a whole, but which does not admit of 
coercive proof or disproof. 

Something more shall presently be said on behalf of 
this claim; but in the meantime we may observe that 
theology has sometimes been shown the cold shoulder 
precisely for the abstract reason that it is belief and not 
scientific knowledge: that is to say, without concomitant 
criticism of specific grounds on which the probability of 
its particular beliefs should be estimated. Perhaps the 
commonest mode of dismissing theology from further 
consideration adopted by those who do not find place for 
it in their intellectual and practical life, is that which 

Vol. 241.—No, 478, I 
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consists in alleging and pointing a contrast between 
theological belief and scientific knowledge. It was a 
common thing in the last century, when representatives 
of science were more given than now to proclaim their 
attitude towards religion, and when their acquaintance 
with theory of knowledge would seem to be derived 
almost exclusively from study of Mill’s logic, to point 
this contrast without any qualm. One may cite as a 
typical instance a statement characteristic of Huxley,* 
in one of his moods—he was one of the morally courageous 
people who are not ashamed to perform mental vacilla- 
tions in public—‘ It is of no use to talk to me of analogies 
and probabilities. I know what I mean when I say I 
believe in the law of inverse squares, and I will not rest 
my life and my hopes upon weaker convictions.’ There 
is implicit in this and similar utterances of Huxley, what 
often was expressed explicitly by the scientific agnostic, 
that in science we do know, not believe ; and the further 
insinuation that to believe where we do not know is 
immoral which, by the way, would tally well with the 
ancient theological assertion ‘there is none righteous, 
no not one.’ From Huxley’s dictum it is but a step to 
the very downright terminological inexactitude of the 
adage ‘seeing is believing’; and that adage again 
expresses another, if vulgar, ground on which theo- 
logical tenets have been rejected, from the day of 
doubting Thomas until now. 

Along with the contrast between knowledge and 
belief, on the strength of which theology has sometimes © 
been rejected, one may set the cognate but somewhat 
different distinction between faith and reason. The 
adjustment of the relations between faith and reason 
has been one of the main concerns of philosophical 
theology throughout its history; and the question as to 
whether reason and faith are antithetical is more vital 
to theology than that as to the supposed contrast between 
belief and knowledge. It is also more obscure because 
of the ambiguity and diversity with which the words 
‘reason’ and ‘rational’ have been used in both theo- 
logical and philosophical literature; and it is more 
difficult, because the concept of reasonableness is one 





* ‘Life and Letters,’ 1903, 1, 314. 
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which seems to call for clarification at the hands of philo- 
sophers. ‘Reasonable’ is a word which we all use glibly; 
but perhaps reflexion will compel us to discover that we 
have but a vague notion as to what is ultimately meant 
by it. 

To come now to a closer grip with our subject, it is 
first necessary to establish the thesis that theology, 
whether of the kind distinguished as revealed, or of the 
kind called rational or natural, is matter of belief—not 
of knowledge characterised by certainty ; and that, apart 
from examination of the actual grounds on which its 
fundamental tenets rest, and from the possibility that 
it might conceivably receive an inductive condemnation 
by simple enumeration, theology is not sharply to be 
distinguished from an inductive physical science at its 
theoretical level. 

Two points in this connexion may perhaps be taken 
to have been settled finally in the 18th century. As to 
the first of these, the Deists seem to have made good 
their contention that the reasoned acceptance of revealed 
religion, purporting to be mediated by incarnation or 
immanence of God in human personality, or by inspira- 
tion thereof, presupposes acceptance of natural or 
rational theology. In other words, in order to be a 
rationally convinced Christian, one must first be a 
theist. To credit an ambassador from God, one must 
first believe that God is; to read divinity in the mes- 
senger’s spiritual dignity, one must have the prior belief 
that God is good. And it might be added to-day, that 
for a Christian to be able to regard his religious ex- 
perience as communion with God, he must have reasons 
for entertaining the idea of God at all, and for his 
assurance that this idea, unlike some other of his ideas, 
has a real counterpart external to his mind. 

The other question as to which the 18th century 
pronounced the last word is that of the knowledge- 
status of the natural theology which revealed religion 
presupposes. That there is, or can be, any communi- 
cable knowledge of God possessing the certainty or 
demonstrability of a mathematical theorem, any such 
truth derivable from reason independently of sensory 
experience, is a view which Hume and Kant made un- - 
tenable. From their day to ours, theistic arguments 
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have renounced all pretension to logical coerciveness ; 
and the renunciation is no more than is called for. 

Assuming now that intellectual assent to theological 
doctrine is of the nature of belief characterised by 
probability, the next point to be considered is the 
resemblance in this respect between theology and natural 
science. This resemblance seems to be closer than is 
commonly supposed. 

When Hume made his well-known suggestion that 
all theological treatises should be committed to the 
flames, his special pleading caused him to overlook that, 
according to his own theory of knowledge, scientific 
text-books ought to accompany them. When Kant 
assumed that in Newtonian physics there lay to hand a 
pure science of Nature, a priori and necessary as our 
knowledge of the relations between mathematical defini- 
tions, and proceeded to inquire how such science was 
possible, he took for granted what inductive logicians 
to-day will stoutly deny. He failed to entrench in science 
the rationalism which he expelled from theology. 

In the 19th century brave attempts were made to 
inflate empirical science into an equivalent to universal 
and necessary knowledge. The method of inductive 
physics was generally conceived to be a kind of syllogistic 
process involving the principle of uniformity as its 
major premiss. Scientific investigators such as wrote 
on scientific method may be said to have been unanimous 
as to that principle underlying all scientific procedure. 

Meanwhile logicians were finding the principle im- 
possible to state in a form that should be plausible and 
applicable yet not tautologous. They also established 
that this principle, whatever it meant, was no more than 
a postulate. Recently it was found necessary and 
possible to replace it by an ‘inductive principle’ and a 
plurality of specific assumptions. This advance in the 
logic of scientific induction is due to Cambridge philo- 
sophers, and may briefly be stated almost in their own 
words. Mr Keynes would substitute for the vague and 
obsolete principle of uniformity, as the presupposition 
of all analogical induction such as is used in natural 
science, the two principles, (1) that the variety of Nature’s 
ultimate constituents is limited, and (2) that each 
elementary change, constituent of a total change, is 
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independently caused. This latter assumption states 
about substances, what the parallelogram law asserts 
of forces and velocities, and provides that the characters 
that are in question in any particular generalisation are 
the effects of one only set of properties; it is equivalent 
to denial of plurality of causes or of the view that 
Nature is an organic whole. Essentially similar is Dr 
Broad’s conclusion that in the old causal principle, as 
used in science, several postulates are concealed, which 
are mutually independent. One of these is that the 
world has a simple ground-plan, or that Nature is built 
up of few natural kinds or substances, all the instances 
of any of which are exactly alike and completely per- 
manent. Further, these postulates concealed in the causal 
principle are but suggested by Nature; though the more 
thoroughly Nature has been investigated, the stronger 
the suggestion has grown; and the more definitely they 
have admitted of being formulated, the more rigorous 
appears to be Nature’s accord with them. It is relatively 
to the more fundamental principles of theoretical physics, 
such as the laws of mechanics and Clerk-Maxwell’s 
equations, and more ultimately to these postulates of all 
induction, that particular generalisations in particular 
sciences are probable. More important in connexion 
with the subject of this article, is the assertion, in which 
Mr Johnson concurs with Mr Keynes and Dr Broad, that 
these postulates are neither self-evident nor capable of 
proof, whether a priori or empirically, and that no 
numerical value can be assigned to their ‘ probability.’ 
Thus logic admits that the certainty of our most 
certain inductions which form the basis of our largest 
scientific convictions, is hypothetical. Scientific ‘know- 
ledge’ rests on indemonstrable belief, and probability is 
the guide of science as well as the guide of life. In 
science as well as in theology, we have to purchase 
rationality or reasonableness with beliefs which, used 
in all proving, are themselves incapable of proof, and 
whose probability, whatever that word may mean as 
applied to them, is of a kind that logicians declare to be 
non-calculable. 

As was said before, it is not part of the purpose of 
this article to elaborate a theistic argument. But it 
may be remarked in passing that from the situation 
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now reached, the theist’s natural procedure would be to 
submit that we cannot reasonably retain these inevitable 
and somewhat alogical beliefs, without which there 
could be neither science nor common prudence, unless 
we are prepared to believe more; that if what purports 
to be knowledge be really knowledge, something else 
remains to be known which science can never enable us 
to know. Science’s extremity becomes theology’s oppor- 
tunity; and the theist may urge that if we explicate 
the faith-element implicit in all inductive knowledge of 
the actual world, we shall at least find ourselves com- 
mitted to faith closely akin to religious faith, and shall 
possibly be driven to see in the idea of God the most 
economical and philosophically satisfactory rounding off 
of our knowledge and its underlying beliefs. 

The theist would admit that no particular science 
needs to invoke the concept of God: it would be ruined 
as science if it did. For without the postulate that the 
world is a closed system, as a rule of its game com- 
parable to the rule in chess that a rook shall not move 
diagonally, science would be reduced to guess-work. 
But he would deny that ‘in proportion as science 
advances, God retreats,’ and plead that though the 
ultimate objects of scientific and theistic faith are so 
different, yet the subsumption of the one set under the 
other may prove the most ‘strongly suggested’ con- 
tinuation, by extrapolation, of the curve of reasonable- 
ness to which science has already committed itself. But 
leaving this suggestion for what it may be worth, it 
will not be merely stealing honey for theology out of 
science’s hive to argue yet further that the resemblance 
between the faith of science and the faith of theology 
is close. 

Before the logicians had finished with the old prin- 
ciple of uniformity, the psychologist had stepped in to 
testify to its humble origin. Prof. Ward has remarked 
how all science must have originated in belief or in 
faith-adventure. Religious faith, says a New Testament 
writer, is the substance, the realisation, of things hoped 
for and as yet unseen. Knowledge, says the psychologist, 
is the result of learning, and learning is the result of 
doing. Mankind first learned, then knew: learned partly 
by successes and partly by failures, and in either case 
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owed its knowledge to a venture of faith. Without his 
ingrained primordial credulity, man would never have 
come to possess either theology or science. He attained 
to both by trusting before he had verified, or had even 
clearly discerned; by adopting the attitude ‘nothing 
venture, nothing have,’ or credo ut intelligam. Psycho- 
logy and logic are thus alike insisting to-day that science, 
as well as religion, is a substantiation of things hoped 
for, of things to be desired to make it wise. It will 
presently be submitted that plucking from the tree of 
knowledge has, even in the case of science, proved a 
courting of trouble. 

That this is so will become evident as we pursue the 
inquiry as to what has been the great hope of science 
that has sustained it throughout its struggle with the 
obstinate brutality of fact. Broadly speaking, this hope 
is that the physical world is rational, or that at bottom 
the world is amenable to human reason. Here again 
science’s quest is the same as that of theology, so long 
as we leave the word ‘reason’ sufficiently vague and 
undefined. 

There is no a priori necessity about the world being 
rational, or continuing to be rational, in any possible 
sense of that word. That it is rational, and in what 
sense it is rational, can only be found out by patiently 
seeking ; by first hoping and then substantiating. 

But theology and science show their first divergence 
in that they approach the world with different meanings 
for the rationality of which they are in quest. They have 
been fashioning different keys, so to say, with which to 
try the one lock; and it is for the lock to decide whether 
either, or neither, or both, the keys shall fit. 

‘Reason,’ as denoting some faculty of man, and 
‘rationality, as denoting some characteristic of the 
world, are words whose meanings have been so various 
and indefinite in both philosophical and theological 
literature, that it is necessary.to assign to them by 
convention some particular significations before profit- 
able discussion involving them can be pursued. All 
common-sense people will subscribe to the dictum that 
reason is the sole inlet, instrument, and arbiter of truth, 
in science, philosophy, and theology, so long as the 
meaning of reason is left vague enough to allow of 
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no room for dispute; but differences of opinion will arise 
as soon as we begin to define what we mean. Relevance 
to the subject now under consideration will suffice to 
dismiss from notice many of the meanings which have 
been associated with the term. For instance, if reason 
is to include the means by which knowledge or truth is 
acquired, we must discard that usage of it in which the 
word is restricted to the comparison of ideas in the one 
respect in which formal logic compares them, or to the 
deduction of inferences from premisses as to whose truth 
or falsehood such logic is indifferent. Indeed, it will be 
superfluous to pay further attention to any meanings 
other than those involved in the methods of science and 
philosophical theology, respectively. 

One of these has connexion with the specific principles 
underlying scientific induction which were cited just 
now, and is involved in the procedure by which science 
seeks to realise its hope that the world can be known, 
or is rational, in the sense which science seems to 
have especially in mind when it pursues theoretical 
explanation of the macroscopic in terms of the unseen 
microscopic. The first of the postulates by which Mr 
Keynes would replace the vague principle of uniformity, 
it will be remembered, makes the very modest demand for 
limited variety in the subter-phenomenal, or the physi- 
cally ultimate. Dr Broad is more exacting in that he re- 
quires, as a basis for induction, that there be few natural 
kinds of physical ultimates, and that their instances 
be exactly alike and completely permanent. Granting 
that this much larger demand suffice for particular 
inductions, it seems that the history of science reveals 
that science has actually indulged, if she has not owed 
some of her success to, a larger hope, a more audacious 
faith, than this. She seems to have been inspired by an 
ideal of rationalisation that will only be completely 
fulfilled when all actual diversity becomes subsumible 
under conceptual identity. And the existence of this 
hope makes science’s mentality somewhat of a psycho- 
logical puzzle. For she never tires of insisting on the 
need of experiment, of the necessity of appeal to per- 
ceptual or impressional fact. That, on her way out, is 
science’s primary reality—the external control or the 
objectivity which is over-against the observer. Science 
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thereby frankly confesses that her empirical procedure 
recognises a non-rational or alogical surd in Nature, an 
element of the occult, which for ever sets a limit to the use 
of the deductive method and renders pure a priori science 
of actuality impossible. Certain physical properties 
having been empirically ascertained, she can indeed 
sometimes anticipate by deductive operations the dis- 
covery of others; but more ultimately, she can be wise 
only after the event—after prior observation of specific 
physical properties such as inertia or elasticity, and 
specific physical constants. In other words, when she is 
conscious of her inevitable sense-conditionedness, science 
is profoundly convinced that the actual world is not 
purely conceptual: she is usually shocked when meta- 
physicians have seemed to her to imply such a possi- 
bility. The real, in short, for science, is not the rational. 

Nevertheless, science has another side to her mind. 
From the age of Greek natural philosophy to our time, 
she has been guided, and indeed blessed, by seeking 
identity behind diversity, and permanence underlying 
change. Here is the essence of that kind of reason 
which is science’s special mental faculty, and of the 
rationality which is hoped for in the world as science 
views it. The word ‘explanation,’ as used in science, 
certainly bears more than one meaning. But it seldom 
means merely the reduction of the unfamiliar to a case 
of the familiar—which, as in the instance of contact- 
action, is often occult enough. And it does not seem 
to mean resolution of the complex into the analytically 
simple, save as a means to a further end. Scientific 
explanation or rationalisation would seem to consist 
essentially in the conceiving as identical at the subter- 
phenomenal level what at the actual or phenomena! level 
is diverse. As the subter-phenomenal is necessarily the 
imperceptible, its status may be that of the purely con- 
ceptual and non-actual. Here, indeed, schools diverge. 
The realistically-minded maintain that in ether and 
electrons we are to see the metaphysically real; the 
‘descriptionist,’ on the other hand, regards such entities 
as but symbolic fictions or conceptual shorthand, so 
that Nature does not actually consist of them but 
behaves as if they were her ultimate constituents. That 
Nature behaves as if they were real while they are not, 
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seems incredible to the realist, who asks if ‘ fiction which 
makes fact’ is not ‘fact too’? And assuredly the sub- 
atomic science of to-day can present a strong case for 
its realistic belief. Nevertheless, an explanation may be 
sufficient without being the only possible; and fiction 
can perfectly well be valid, or useful, and not merely 
false ; witness the line without breadth. That a theory 
gives (up to date) an adequate representation, does not 
necessarily imply that it is true in the realist’s sense, or 
even that it will not be superseded: * 

But, not to digress further into an interesting side- 
issue, and to return to the level at which science is 
unanimous, we may ascribe to science’s ‘rationalism’ 
the first emergence of atomic theory and the resort to 
the various conservation-principles, to each of which in 
turn science has come to sit loose. It is further to be 
observed, that whenever science has stumbled on an 
apparently brute fact such as could not have been anti- 
cipated, or deduced from existing theory, she has always 
wanted to rationalise it, to make it deducible, to replace 
its contingency by necessity. The emergence of ‘ quanta’ 
will doubtless cause solicitude of this nature. And here 
perhaps is to be seen the strongest motivation of 
molecular, atomic, and sub-atomic theories, by means 
of which the qualitative diversities and brute habits in 
things are rationally explained. Science is inspired with 
the passionate hope that what it cannot to-day see its 
way thus to rationalise will admit of rationalisation 
some day: that a link will be found—it will certainly be 
invented—in virtue of which diverse properties will be 
seen to be identical. It will indeed involve a break in 
the continuity of the history of physics if, in order to 
explain anomalies which the future may reveal, it will 
not be necessary to credit electrons with lesser electrons 
‘on their backs to bite ’em,’ and so account for their 
abnormal behaviour, But be this as it may, the ideal 
of science implies that there is nothing new (save con- 
figuration) under the sun, and that all epigenesis is 
preformation. Change has long been regarded as change 
only in configuration, of matter that is all of one kind. 





* Dr Whitehead, in his work ‘The Concept of Nature,’ seems in this 
sense to be extravagantly realistic (see Prof. Hobson’s ‘The Domain of 
Natural Science,’ p. 59) ; as also Mr Ritchie (‘Scientific Method,’ p. 38). 
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And science’s hope, as distinguished from her creed,” 
does not stop here. She has exhibited ardour to 
geometrise matter as well as to kinematicise physics ; 
to eliminate time from her equations, in spite of the 
fact that our world is irreversible or at least has shown 
unreversedness up to date; and to identify the relation 
of cause to effect with the relation of ground to con- 
sequence, after the manner of Spinoza. As to the 
geometrising of matter, we recall Descartes’ identi- 
fication of matter with extension; Lord Kelvin’s vortex- 
atom theory of matter, divested of the arbitrary 
assumptions requisite to get it under way, amounted 
to the same thing; and recent exploiters of Einsteinism 
have endeavoured to see all actuality implicit in what 
they have been pleased to call the ‘structure’ of empty 
space-time, 

Thus it seems that science’s hope, at its extreme or 
ideal limit, involves repudiation of science’s primary 
conviction that the real is not the rational or purely 
conceptual. The real is not the rational: but it 7s 
rational, science hopes; and even rational without re- 
mainder. Thus paradoxes emerge. There would be no 
science were there no qualitative diversity in the world: 
there cannot be complete rationality with diversity. A 
method which, at the ideal limit, implies there is no 
change, is used to investigate change. And, startlingly 
enough, the method succeeds. Nature—or part of it— 
is patient of a method which seems to imply that there 
is really no Nature at all. What looks like a reductio ad 
absurdum is actually avoided, apparently, by science’s 
adoption of the judicious compromise provided in 
Dr Broad’s postulate. She works, i.e., whatever she 
hopes or cries for, with limited diversity, not complete 
identity. She swallows her rationalistic pride and 
submits to the leavening of the rational with a saving 
tincture of the alogical. She withdraws her demand, 
or stifles her desire, for rigorous deductivism. "Were 
her ideal hope also her practical postulate or her 





* M. Emile Meyerson, in his interesting work, ‘ De l’Explication dans 
les Sciences,’ which discusses this topic at length, and from which some 
statements are here borrowed, seems insufficiently to have recognised this 
distinction, by which the situation of science is saved ; otherwise what is 
said here is in complete agreement with the results of his investigation. 
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dogmatic creed, we should have to say that a self- 
stultifying principle underlies her notion of rationality : 
and to recognise that to this absurd rationality we owe 
our intellectual success, our physical science which is 
wont to be regarded as the proudest achievement of the 
human mind.* Here the rationalistic man of science 
should surely see the acme of the pathos which invests 
the human tragedy or comedy. And in any case our 
humiliation is to be saved only by an alogical com- 
promise. The modesty which asks for identity in any 
measure between all and none does not seem to bespeak 
logical stringency, but rather practical hygiene for pre- 
servation of sanity. Perhaps the whole situation would 
suggest to some, what to others would savour of adding 
insult to injury, that when reason is regarded as that 
functioning of the mind which consists essentially in 
seeing identity and permanence behind the phenomenal, 
we are but taking too seriously, and are treating as a 
characteristic of universal reason or of reason-per-se, 
so to say, the accident that minds of the human type 
happen to find repose and satisfaction in the static: that 
in spite of the prima facie truth suggested by all Nature 
save perhaps the everlasting hills, that all things flow, 
change is intellectually, because zsthetically, repugnant 
to us, and occasions unrest till it receives from us ‘ex- 
planation’ in terms of the unchanging. Conceivably, 
with other orders of beings, say the angels, it is 
customary to construe identity and permanence in terms 
of diversity and flux; to look upon statics as the last 
science rather than as propzedeutic to physics; to believe, 
like Shelley, that ‘Naught may endure but mutability.’ 
And they may nevertheless be as rational or reasonable 
as ourselves, and have as coherent a world-view. There 
is no accounting for tastes. And if our predominant 
taste be an accident of our humanity, so that all our 
knowledge, and particularly that factor in which we are 
prone to hope may prove axiomatic, is relative to the 
specific mentality of Homo Sapiens; then our adoration 
of reason, in the sense in which science is rational, 
would be a supreme illustration of the truth of Goethe’s 
remark, that man never knows how anthropomorphic 





* Meyerson, op. cit. 
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he is. To say that man is rational, or that the world is 
rational, in the sense implied in science’s quasi-religious 
faith, would but be to say that human mentality is so 
constituted (perhaps in virtue of the survival-value of 
uniformity-beliefs) that the mind of man is ever restless 
till it abide in contemplation of permanent identities : 
which rings like the familiar words of Augustine, 
‘the mind is ever restless till it rests in God.’ Science 
and religion can then once more join hands, and this 
time voices also: 


‘Change and decay in all around I see, 
O Thou [or That] that changest not, abide with me.’ 


On this view as to the nature of reason, in the par- 
ticular sense under consideration, science and religion 
would seem in their different ways to meet one and the 
same fundamental human need. And ina different form 
each supplies to faith, whether the faith that merely 
knocks or the faith that also prays, an object or objects 
such as ‘no man hath seen at any time,’ but by assump- 
tion of which experience of a certain sort is in a certain 
way ‘rationalised.’ 

Science’s rationalism, it is true, is a trend. The trend 
may most conspicuously be seen in the French school 
of physicists permanently influenced by Descartes; but 
it has been explicitly confessed, as a hope, by Hughens, 
Helmholtz, and other investigators. The ordo essendi, 
which can only become a known, as opposed to a merely 
surmised, ordo, after pursuing the ordo cognoscendi, is 
often invoked to discredit the latter ordo, or to assert its 
irrelevance. Reason actually presupposes sense; but 
reason, once having attained to discretion or sophistica- 
tion, turns round upon the rock whence psychology says 
it was largely hewn, and rates it for being ‘subjective,’ 
or with language to that effect. Reason would at any 
cost cast out the perceptual from Nature’s ‘simple frame- 
work.’ It hopes, indeed, that sense-perception will 
some day become superfluous to scientific procedure and 
to scientific knowledge of the sensible. 

At the start, reason merely hopes that the conceptual 
system which it has elaborated will prove valid of the 
phenomenal, and admits that this can only be ascertained 
by trying; but it comes eventually to assert, or at least 
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to hope, that the world must be as we have been obliged, 
or have been pleased, to think it. And so the irrational 
surd, which is at first boasted of as the essential kernel 
of ‘fact,’ is next ‘evaded with a bombast circum- 
stance,’ and is in the last resort tacitly denied. The 
question is whether it is the qualitative diversity, or 
the conceptual identity, that is humanly projected into 


Nature. 
We can now see that science’s hope, at its ideal limit, 


is unreasonable, if rational. Scientific rationalisation 
consists, at the limit, in pretending that the world is 
something else than what it is: is ‘cold wisdom waiting 
on superfluous folly. The world is not through and 
through rational in this specific sense; and man is not 
the non-impulsive, disinterested spectator that science 
presupposes him tobe. The key of science does not fit the 
lock; in the form of a different kind of rationality, we 
are free to try another. And even if science’s conceptual 
scheme be valid of Nature, it is not on that account 
to be regarded as exhaustive of Nature. Her knowledge 
may be genuine without being the whole truth. Science 
knows but in part; is nothing if not selective. Her 
knowledge leaves room for other kinds of anthropo- 
morphising, in which meaning, significance, and purpose, 
rather than skeleton-frame, are sought; in which the 
drama becomes the leading interest, not the stage-mech- 
anism. In such a search, theology may go further than 
to institute resemblances between herself and science, or 
to point arguments of the tu quoque kind. 

This brings us to the consideration of the sense of 
‘rationality’ that is connected with the principle of 
sufficient reason rather than with the principles 
of identity and contradiction ; to reason such as charac- 
terises induction, probability, and common sense; and to 
reasonableness, which, as distinct from logistic ration- 
ality, always suggests some tincture of the teleological 
and anthropic that ‘ rationality’ affects to despise while, 
as has been suggested, possibly rooted in it. Theology 
claims to be reasonable while renouncing rational de- 
monstrability. What ‘reasonable’ ultimately means is 
a question which recent inductive logic evokes, but does 
not seem as yet to have answered. 

This question is raised in a particular and important 
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form when we ask why it is reasonable to believe a 
proposition enjoying more, rather than a proposition 
enjoying less, probability, when neither is demonstrable. 
Perhaps the ‘rational’ procedure would be to suspend 
judgment, in such a circumstance. But life does not 
always permit of that academic altitude. We sometimes 
have to act on a choice between probabilities; and 
though the unexpected and the logically improbable 
do sometimes happen, we should certainly deem a 
man unreasonable who generally chose to act on the less 
probable alternative. Choice of the more probable, we 
feel to be urged by a categorical imperative, which has 
indeed been identified with the moral. 

It is obvious that reasonableness is very far removed 
from the rationality which consists in seeing necessary 
connexions between ideas or propositions, as in pure, 
deductive sciences. The one out of several more or less 
probable propositions to which it is accounted reasonable 
to commit oneself, because it is the most probable of the 
set, may turn out to be the furthest from the truth; so 
that reasonableness may conduce to the embracing of 
error. However, we all understand what is meant by 
reasonable belief provided we do not look beneath the 
surface. We can then readily assent, e.g. to the teach- 
ing of Mr Keynes, when he tells us that probable belief 
is reasonable because it has some grounds in ‘ knowledge,’ 
and so may be contrasted with irrational beliefs such as 
are the outcome of mere association, of inherited instincts, 
or are produced by entirely alogical causes of any kind. 
Believing the probable is thus not subjective caprice: 
the only subjective element in believing the merely 
probable is that probability is always relative to what, 
at a given time, we happen to know, as contrasted with 
what is simply unknown. And at this point it is only 
frank to admit that the fundamental tenets of theology 
have less probability, relatively to the corpus of human 
knowledge about the physical world, than is possessed 
by many scientific inductions: though of course that 
body of knowledge takes no account of man and his 
values, which are the mainstay of theological beliefs. 
But when we begin to look beneath the surface, we 
seem compelled to doubt the rationality of this reason- 
ableness, We have forgotten that we have been dis- 
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allowed any scientific ‘knowledge’ of the actual other 
than rests on ‘ probable’ belief. 

The whole corpus of so-called knowledge, relatively to 
which a given proposition is probable, has but probable 
grounds. Probability thus becomes a logical relation to 
the probable, and we touch no bottom. And further, if 
we grant that the probability of a particular induction 
be an objective and logical, if undefinable, relation to 
certain fundamental postulates, it seems plain that when 
these postulates are in turn called probable, that word 
must bear quite a different meaning from that which it 
bears when the particular induction is said to be probable 
relatively to them. Logicians have not told us anything 
as yet concerning this probability attributed to the basal 
induction-postulates, except that it is not numerically 
measurable. But much more will have to be said of 
it than that. And when it is said, it will be interesting 
to see whether appeal to the downright alogical, the 
psychologically inevitable, the vaguely-called instinctive, 
the expectation based on habit, the hope that springs 
perennial, and so forth, can be avoided: whether the 
basis of our corpus of so-called or presumptive knowledge 
is not essentially non-cognitive. 

One does not glory in this threatened conclusion that 
reasonableness is at bottom non-rational, if it shall 
be thrust upon us. It is somewhat humbling to proper 
human pride and aspiration. The theologian, as well 
as the devotee of science, would prefer things to be 
otherwise. 

For one will not derive very profound comfort from 
the doctrine that probability is the measure of belief 
that it is reasonable, or one’s moral duty, to entertain, if 
to be moral in this connexion consists ultimately in 
being alogical in one way rather than in another. 

However, whether one likes it or not, it looks as if 
human reasonableness is at bottom anthropic interpreta- 
tiveness: as if faith and hope are more fundamental 
than the knowledge which is to vanish away, and which 
indeed in one sense has already vanished away. It 
seems that, whether as scientific knowers or as religious 
believers, we must be content to ‘feel that we are greater 
than we know’: to recognise that it is trust of some 
such feeling as that, that in all our knowledge (such as 
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it is) and all our reason (whatever that be) has prompted 
and guided our intellectual search: that the superficial 
success of the reason that is everywhere thwarted and 
baffled in its quest for certain knowledge about the 
world, is the substantiation of things hoped for: and 
that if it be also the evidencing of things unseen, that 
evidencing is in the last resort a matter of psychological 
certitude, not of logical certainty. 

If theology be right in her interpretation of the world, 
which does include man and his valuations in the Nature 
which it would interpret, she will have to be in earnest 
with her belief that in man there is something more 
God-like than the cold dry light of reason, and to justify 
her fundamental belief in a Personal God by pleading 
that the development of this faculty requires a revelation 
that is obscure, a world that mirrors, a reason that 
analogises and interprets and sees but in a riddle. For, 
so far as we can as yet discern, the reasonable is what 
stands in the relation of probability to presumptive 
knowledge: this knowledge rests on belief: the belief 
is grounded on hope. At bottom, there is no difference 
between the reasonableness of theology and science. 


Superficially, it is a difference in degree of probability 
relatively to what we politely allow to pass as knowledge. 


F. R. TENNANT. 


Vol. 241.—No. 478. 
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Art. 10.—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


THERE are three impressions of Matthew Arnold now in 
circulation. The first, and most common, is that of 
‘Isaiah in white kid gloves,’ an ‘elderly bird pecking at 
grapes on a trellis.’ The second is a degree higher, and 
is held by the majority of cultivated persons, as that of 
a coiner of phrases—‘ Barbarians, Philistines, and Popu- 
lace,’ ‘Knowledge of ourselves and the world,’ the ‘ Not 
ourselves which makes fo. righteousness ’"—with all the 
traditions which go with an apostle of culture. A third 
impression, and one not yet sufficiently understood, is 
that of a true progressive, a thinker who, besides being 
the foremost English critic of letters and no mean poet, 
was ahead of his time in matters regarding education, 
religion, State control of popular affairs, and interna- 
tional relationships. 

Great writers inevitably pass through the ‘anecdote’ 
stage before their status is finally settled, and Matthew 
Arnold is passing through his ‘anecdote’ stage now. 
His personality is epigrammatically perverted by those 
who insist upon regarding him as belonging to either of 
the first two categories mentioned above, and omit con- 
sideration of the third. Expressly opposed to a bio- 
graphy of himself, happily saved from unsavoury gossip 
by the white light of his own clean living, he is cited as 
a ‘conceited wearer of ill fitting clothes,’ or a phrase- 
maker whose ‘sweetness and light’ travelled the rounds 
of London dinner-tables. But, mostly, he is quarried with- 
out acknowledgment and without continuity in articles 
which would ‘advance the knowledge of God, the world, 
and ourselves.’ These are wind-straws of a personality 
not yet understood ; they result naturally from Arnold’s 
purposely assumed ‘amateurism,’ from his airy attacks 
upon subjects which he approached too often without 
sufficient depth of knowledge, and from an assumption 
that his contemporaries were excellent in their intentions 
but faulty in their execution. His thoughts are the 
common property of reviewers and ‘belletrists.’ It is not 
necessary to study his sources, for competent students 
have investigated his indebtedness to Goethe and Sainte- 
Beuve as well as to the Classics ; it is superfluous to talk 
about his poetry, for his weaker work has been discarded 
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and we are the happy possessors of ‘ Thyrsis,’ ‘Dover 
Beach,’ ‘Tristram,’ ‘ Heine’s Grave,’ and a dozen other 
poems which have taken the first rank. But it is 
necessary to disprove the too popular view that he was 
merely a cultivated voice, a kind of walking Athenzeum 
Club, a Lord Advocate of Homer, Dante, and Shake- 
speare, and to find the elements in him which directly 
relate to the life and letters of to-day. In other words, 
we should consider whether his prose is a rudimentary 
survival from Victorian England, or whether it floats 
squarely down the current of the Time-Spirit which he 
so often invokes. It is in order, we repeat, that this 
Isaiah be interpreted in terms of the 20th century. 

A cursory glance at the careers of Thomas and 
Matthew Arnold will make clear to us the fact that 
throughout their lives they were engaged in a sort of 
polite debate with the universe. They irritated people 
by always taking superior ground. They fought their 
own organisations, so to speak, from within. Each of 
them paid the penalty of such an attitude by being 
popularly classed, the one as the ideal dominie, the other 
as the ideal coiner of catch-words. Mr Strachey has 
immortalised the gown and bands and ‘slightly puzzled 
look’ of the doctor; while George Meredith, with all 
his admiration for ‘that Arnold blood which transmits 
onward brains and taste,’ has imprisoned the doctor’s 
son in an epigram—‘ born from the pulpit, he occupied 
it, and might have sermonised for all time, but that he 
conceived the head of the clerk below to be the sconce of 
the British public, and that he must drum on it with an 
iterated phrase perpetually to awaken understanding.’ 

At the time of Matthew’s birth his father was coach- 
ing pupils for the Universities, studying Thucydides and 
Roman history, and meditating the ideals which six 
years later he was to put into practice at Rugby. 
Thomas was a pioneer in many ways: he was the father 
of school curricula in modern history; he exhibits one 
of the early cases of academic freedom, in refusing 
to acknowledge that his authorship of an ‘Edinburgh 
Review’ article defending Dr Hampden had any bearing 
upon his position before Earl Howe and other trustees 
of Rugby School; he hed visions of Church federation, 
the admission of Dissenters to the Church of England 

K 2 
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without religious tests; and he ventured out of his own 
purse a short-lived periodical called the ‘ Englishman’s 
Register. He might be called the Roosevelt of the 
Anglican Church of the ’thirties. To poke fun at his 
‘ puzzled earnestness’ is easy ; and it is true enough that 
modern phases of art and esthetics were rather a closed 
book to him, as they were in great measure to his son. 
We cannot avoid a smile when the father writes from 
abroad, ‘How miserably inferior to Oxford is France!’ 
and ‘the churches and religion of Italy are inferior to 
ours.’ But he left to Matthew his unruffled courage, his 
love of nature and travel, his moderate liberalism, his 
intense yearning to convey a message to England, and a 
modicum of self-satisfaction, which his son’s friends 
occasionally defined as conceit. His legacy of recoil from 
religious technique is as strong as any element in his 
son's later belief; while his desire to draw scholarship 
and literature more closely together doubtless played 
searchingly and sympathetically into the mind of 
Matthew. Both men were ‘mugwumps’ throughout 
their lives—neither a follower of any one party, and 
each filled with an intense moral earnestness backed by 
culture and force. And if people smile now at what 
in 1830 and 1850 was called radical, they must think of 
self-satisfied Warwickshire squires in velvet collars and 
ponderous carriages; they must call to mind a Vic- 
torianism that was sloughing off the aristocratic 
rowdyism of the Georges. In the days of Thomas 
Arnold the Congress of Vienna had scarcely broken up, 
the Tractarian movement had not yet horrified the 
Kingsleys, and the prison-house was only ceasing to 
shadow the mills of Lancashire and the mines of York- 
shire. In his time any democracy at all was associated 
with ‘cheating yard-wands.’ 

The father was a teacher, the son an interpreter. 
But in both men the moral sense, the underlying belief 
in a power that makes for righteousness, was upper- 
most. And what is more, this moral sense, for all the 
probing of biographers and controversialists, never 
failed. It was both sweet and sound; it flowed from 
depths that were not affected by storm or calm, by 


drought or plenty. 
Walter Bagehot has remar god in his essay on Glad- 
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stone that there was something aloof about an Oxford 
man, something which made him out of place in Thread- 
needle Street. But the Oxford of 1845 suited Matthew 
as it suited Thomas Arnold. Had Matthew not been 
adjusted to this ‘sweet city with her dreaming spires,’ 
had he not been able to say with truth, ‘I know these 
slopes; who knows them if not I?’ we should be dis- 
cussing him rather as an insurgent poet like Swinburne, 
Brooke, Flecker, and others of the ‘abandon’ school 
than as an English Goethe or Saint-Beuve. His revolt, 
therefore, began with a moderate defence of the popular 
ground-swells of 1848, and with doubts regarding the 
permanence of English aristocracy: ‘The hour of here- 
ditary peerage and eldest sonship and immense properties, 
has struck.’* This feeling found itself also in a con- 
temporary sonnet : 


‘If thoughts, not idle, while before me flow 
The armies of the homeless and unfed— 
If these are yours, if this is what you are, 
Then I am yours, and what you feel, I share.’ 


Corollary to this attitude towards world-affairs stands 
another experiment of his ’twenties—a delicate excursion 
into semi-free verse, as in the ‘Strayed Reveller’ of 
1849: 


‘Faster, faster, 
O Circe, Goddess, 
Let the wild, thronging train, 
The bright procession of eddying forms 
Sweep through my soul!’ 


Although this type of verse, often used by Arnold, 
goes back to certain of Goethe’s rhythms, it was less 
regular than that to which English poetry was addicted. 

These phases of revolt—familiar enough to Thomas 
Arnold, who in youth had been a Jacobin until the 
Corpus Christi Common-room taiked him out of the 
Bolshevism of the time—suffered modification as Matthew 
sank himself into an official position under Lord 
Lansdowne and, in his own words, imbibed the ‘culti- 
vated Whiggery’ that alternated between republican 
sympathy and aristocratic aloofness. Then he settled 





* Letter of March 7, 1848. 
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down in 1851 to his profession—inspecting the grade- 
schools of England. One would think that nothing but 
repression would result from such a post. While it 
checked the spontaneity of his verse, it developed his 
character and turned him first’ towards criticism of 
literature, then into reflections upon British civilisation, 
and finally into a cosmopolitan interpretation of life. 
The Arnold in whom we are especially interested comes 
to the fore in 1865, with ‘Essays in Criticism.’ For 
twenty years he discusses Victorian England in all its 
phases. It is with these principles of Matthew Arnold 
that we are especially concerned, rather than with his 
platform manner, his stewardship of ‘the best that has 
been thought and said in the world, or his semi-lionisa- 
tion by London drawing-rooms in the early eighties. 
Therefore, with a wide but perhaps not deep view of 
the Englishman as he worshipped, studied, governed, 
and reflected, Arnold set out upon a thirty-year pro- 
gramme of endeavour to make him a more flexible and 
cultivated personality, to ‘pull out a few more stops in 
that powerful but at present somewhat narrow-minded 
organ, the modern Englishman.’ 

The English public with which Arnold had to deal 
could not be reached by mere denunciation. To be sure, 
he ‘drummed on its sconce with an iterated phrase’; but 
he tells us himself that urbanity and repetition were 
the proper vehicles. ‘One cannot change English ideas 

. . Without saying imperturbably what one thinks and 
making a good many people uncomfortable.’ ‘Every- 
thing turns upon one’s exercising the power of persuasion, 
of charm.’ Arnold might have battered his head against 
sacerdotalism, Philistinism, aristocratic content, and 
governmental opportunism, and all in vain. Irony and 
banter, courtesy and frankness, were necessary if one 
would win such a battle. ‘My sinuous easy unpolemical 
mode of proceeding is the only literary form by which 
ideas such as mine ever gain any access in a country 
such as ours.’ Gates speaks of his ‘desultoriness from 
conscientious motives.’ And in discussing Church affairs 
he brings in the same motifs which he introduced into 
his educational and literary articles—thus producing a 
consistent whole. The greatest teachers have been 
masters of irony—Jesus, Paul, Socrates, Erasmus; and 
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Arnold, though ranking in a lower class, was no excep- 
tion. He decries his own scholarship; he claims to 
know little of Celtic literature, or political science, or 
New Testament criticism, or education. He is essentially 
an amateur. He relies on the sum total of his view, 
together with his ‘sinuous and easy’ style. 

And what a style it is! Careless as the clothes of a 
gentleman, yet easily fitting. It is full of repetition: 
the Heine essay impresses us most by the iteration of 
‘Brilliant soldier in the Liberation War of humanity.’ 
It gains in force by humorous restraint, as when the 
author speaks of a certain person who dotted the rail- 
road stations of England with Bible-texts—‘ this vener- 
able and amiable Coryphzus of our evangelical party.’ 
We cannot forget ‘ the roaring young lions of the “ Daily 
Telegraph.”’ He demands, to be sure, a stretch of the 
imagination, and yet he is always intelligible, having in 
mind persons of the type we see in the theatre, who 
laugh when Liliom brings the star down from heaven 
under his coat. Hence the irony, hence the repetition, 
hence the desultoriness of his style—dotted by passages 
of amazing beauty. The homme sensuel et moyen is ever 
the object of his attack, whether he appears in Parlia- 
ment, on the Underground, or in the Slums of Seven 
Dials. It explains also why he likes the Falklands and 
the Mirabeaus and so many other ‘ martyrs of lucidity 
of mind and largeness of temper.’ 

Matthew Arnold as a surveyor of literature is too 
well known and his position.too well established to need 
much comment. His shortcomings in decrying the work 
of Huxley, for example, in comparison with the culti- 
vating influence of poetry, are but the over-emphasis 
of a zeal-kindled prophet. He is sound when he says, 
‘ We should conceive of poetry as capable of higher uses, 
and called to higher destinies, than those which in 
general men have assigned to it hitherto.’ ‘ Without 
poetry our science will appear incomplete; and most 
of what passes with us for religion and philosophy will 
be replaced by poetry.’ ‘In poetry, which is thought 
and art in one, it is the glory, the eternal honour, 
that charlatanism shall find no entrance.’ Few escape 
his judgment: Chaucer is quaint and Burns animal; 
Shelley is incoherent and Byron powerful but wanting 
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in ideas; Keats lacks the moral element and Tennyson 
the intellectual; and so on. Only Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth and Milton come off unscathed. Before 
us march, like Richard's dream-victims on the eve of 
Bosworth Field, a host of bards whom Arnold has 
wholly or partially decapitated. But this strictness of 
judgment is not a sin. It is merely an approximation 
to the standard of the French Academy, which Arnold 
elsewhere admits is impossible and undesirable on 
English soil. The main reason for all this headsmanship 
was the fact that self-expression had run ahead of the 
Time-Spirit and unsettled English thought. Balance 
with life itself, the object of poetry, |had been upset. 
Something was necessary to stamp books as good or bad. 
The desideratum was a cultivated body of readers who 
would accept nothing but the best. 

Where would he place De La Mare, Masefield, Newbolt, 
Housman, Lindsay, Sandburg, and Robinson? How will 
poetry develop to-day without experimentation, latitude, 
and even eccentricity ? Can we measure everything by 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Wordsworth? The 
answer, Arnold would declare, lies in the fundamental 
truth to life of any parts of these men’s work, and their 
harmony with the moral balance of the world and the 
current of the Time-Spirit. Otherwise, one might as 
well gamble away the savings of St Francis and 
George Fox on the roulette-wheel of Greenwich Village 
and all other groups where creativity dries up through 
the unmorality of its poses. But it is a world of 
relativity; and we must grant that there is value in 
the study of psychology in the creation of poetry, and 
justification for what Mr Robert Graves calls the 
‘subjective analysis of the actual processes of inspira- 
tion. There is an Anatomy of Poetry; Shelley and 
Coleridge had made some slight beginnings in this field. 
Again, it is not always safe to criticise every new power 
by comparison with a masterpiece; for the new power 
may, like one of Burbank’s new flowers, be a masterpiece 
and a law unto itself. Granted these modifications, 
Arnold would still declare that Freudian eccentricities 
and over-analysis of temperament need to be overcome 
by a calm great truth-telling poetry, which aims at the 
universal through the concrete, rather than encouraged 
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by centrifugal impressions which have no relation 
at all to the life about us. ‘If he is a dubious classic, 
let us sift him; if he is a false classic, let us explode 
him.’ 

With the Church and the Bible, Arnold’s position is 
just the reverse of his literary position. Books were 
unfettered; the Mid-Victorian Church was stiff, con- 
ventional, too far removed from the wants and cravings 
of men in general. The Arnolds played no mean part 
in its humanisation: Thomas is declared by Pfleiderer, 
in his ‘Development of Theology,’ ‘the pioneer of free 
theology in England.’ Similarly Matthew, who loved his 
Church, had never had recourse to the solution of Newman 
and Manning, insisting that its true strength lay ‘not in its 
powers of force, but in its powers of attractiveness. He 
would call off the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester 
from their attempts in Convocation tore-definethe Trinity ; 
he would inculcate into the over-Hebraised system some 
of the sweet reasonableness of Hellenic thought; he 
would endeavour to spread more beauty through the 
brick chapels of black-clothed Dissenters; and he would 
read a sort of literary burial service over the lifeless 
corpse of ritualism. Hence resulted, about fifty years 
ago, his three utterances on the Church and religion— 
‘Literature and Dogma,’ ‘ God and the Bible,’ and ‘St Paul 
and Protestantism’; their aim is flexible and susceptible 
of as many interpretations as there are hearts to feel its 
force. In the light of recent discoveries he may be 
wrong about the order and meaning of certain books 
of the Bible; he may be weak on origins when he 
conceives of the earliest Hebrew God as a Conduct-God 
rather than a War-God, and declares that the early 
religion of Israel was free from supernatural belief. 
He is uniformly unfair to Puritanism, and does not 
understand what sent the Pilgrims overseas or made 
Archbishop Laud a reproach to men who would worship 
as they saw fit! With all his freedom, he is unfair to 
Bishops Colenso and Temple in their zeal for ‘new wine 
in new bottles.’ But he is in the essentials thoroughly 
at one with Dr Milligan in his claim that St Paul's 
letters are to be read like the contemporary papyri 
unearthed in Egypt by Messrs Grenfell and Hunt, that 
the New Testament writers had no notion of being read 
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too critically, and that the literary test is second only 
to the spiritual test in understanding the Scriptures. 

‘The language of the Bible is literary—language thrown 
out at an object of consciousness not fully grasped, which 
inspired emotion. Evidently, if the object be one not fully 
to be grasped, and one to inspire emotion, the language of 
figure and feeling will satisfy us better about it than the 
language of literal fact and science.’ 


Matthew Arnold, whose equipment for Biblical criti- 
cism was, of course, inadequate, simply said what the 
average Englishman was feeling fifty years ago and did 
not dare to say. Recall, he urged, your religion from 
theory to direct experience. Conduct is more vital than 
rules: an intellectual imagination more cogent than 
revivalism or ritualism. What was heresy in 1872 is 
general belief to-day. No one would regard the ‘Per- 
sonal First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor 
of the Universe’ as reverently as one would regard Him 
to whom Isaiah cries: ‘The Eternal is our God, the 
Eternal alone!’ The special credit and glory of Arnold’s 
doctrine is the wide sympathy of his interpretation, a 
combination of Thomas Arnold’s stout Church Liberalism 
and the charm of Cardinal Newman ‘gliding along the 
dim aisles of St Mary’s at Oxford.’ 

We have seen that Arnold’s heredity was strongly of 
the pulpit and of the desk, that his father, brothers, 
brother-in-law, and nephews held educational positions, 
and that even his niece drew a modicum of her plots 
from the gardens and tea-tables of Oxford. If we add 
to this his own thirty-six years of School Inspectorship, 
and his reports of 1861, 1865, and 1885, based upon 
examination of European schools, we can understand 
that such a temperament would impress itself profoundly 
upon the English system of training children. A product 
of Winchester, Rugby, and Oxford, he took into the 
‘little red schoolhouse’ a different atmosphere from 
that which we should expect in the graduate of a 
normal school. It reveals him as a logical ancestor of 
the Working Men’s Educational Association movement 
and Mr Edmund G. A. Holmes’s policy of ‘Joy and Child 
Training.’ And yet, just as he called himself a ‘belle- 
tristic trifler’ in the world of letters, a layman in the 
interpretation and an unpolitical Liberal in the science 
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of government, so he repeatedly emphasized his amateur 
rather than his professional status in education. He 
was bored by books on pedagogy. ‘Study,’ he said, 
‘the living problem before you, the child and the thing 
he needs.’ 

When Matthew was himself learning the three R’s, 
there was practically no State education in England. 
While Thomas fought Anglican reaction, the Reform 
Bill was admitting a brief claim and a slender grant for 
public education, as a result of the middle-class rise in 
social and industrial prominence. The Tories died hard, 
just as their Corn-law legislation died hard. With the 
British idea of liberty and varying opinion, it had been 
left to charities, public bequests, and the Sunday-school 
movement to make progress. It would be tedious to 
rehearse details which are to be found in any text-book : 
suffice it to say that even recently, when Mr Fisher 
was at the head of the Board of Education, he had his 
troubles in the establishment of universal English 
education. 

As we have seen, the young Fellow of Oriel in 1848, 
amid European revolution, expressed himself as doubtful 
of the continuity of England’s aristocracy. Nor did he 
many years later, as an official representative of Great 
Britain, see any reason to recant. He attacked the 
situation within his party. Arnold held, in ‘ Democracy,’ 
that it was a time-worn creed to believe that the State 
‘neither would nor could make a safe use of any more 
extended liberty’; and he applied this view of his to 
education. He was impressed with ‘that impulse which 
drives society as a whole—no longer individuals and 
limited classes only, but the whole mass of a community 
—to develop itself with the utmost possible fullness and 
freedom.’ France, with other defects which he does not 
avoid facing—France, the gay, the unmoral, the land 
of catch-words, has this advantage over English training, 
has ‘so organised herself as to facilitate for all members 
of her society full and free expansion.’ And the remedy, 
in England, is, not to bolster up aristocracy, but to fill the 
democracy full of ideas which circulate and count. It 
would be better, he holds, to Etonise the populace than 
to ‘ board-school’ the Etonians; ‘a nation having great 
and complicated matters to deal with must greatly gain 
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by employing the action of the State. Elsewhere we 
find him declaring that Irish Catholicism should have 
more control over the training of its own children, and 
that in handling all the classes and denominations one 
should profit by the French system of public secondary 
instruction, which raises the lower classes to the level 
of the nation at large, and compels the aristocratic 
section to offer and spread ideas which will not be out 
of harmony and will not smack of the Versailles view- 
point of the days before 1789. It is the very essence 
of Matthew Arnold that we breathe here—an intense 
desire to give every British boy an opportunity to 
become a leader, just as the typical American boy is 
pointed towards the White House and a typical French 
soldier has in his knapsack a marshal’s baton. ‘Open 
their minds ; take them into a world of Shakespeare, and 
try to make them feel that there is no book so full of 
poetry and beauty as the Bible!’ 

Arnold was thus ever an opponent of standardisation ; 
his reports to the London Council were always favour- 
able when teachers were conscientious and sympathetic, 
and children happy. For this reason he opposed Lowe’s 
‘ Payment by Results,’ which features the revised code of 
1872 ; he stood for Home Rule in districts, free play for 
the inspector, and no dictation of methods. Arnold was 
a pioneer in recommending the scientific study of English 
composition; he would bring Latin and French down 
into the elementary school; and in order to prove the 
point which has first been mentioned regarding the 
Bible, he published a ‘Bible Reading for Schools’ in 
1872, based upon the literary and imaginative side of the 
Scriptures, thus linking his educational policy with his 
New Testament critique as evidenced in ‘ Literature and 
Dogma.’ 

In the public schools with which he was more familiar 
by inheritance than with the popular institutions, he 
advocates more flexibility and intellectual freedom ; the 
evils of ‘restraint, stoppage, and prejudice’ must be 
exposed. And even here he cannot do without his Greek 
and Latin; ‘they were excellent people, the conserva- 
tive Roman aristocracy ... only Conservatism, like 
Liberalism, taken alone, is not sufficient, is not itself 
saving.’ ‘ Democracy,’ ‘ Equality,’ and ‘Porro Unum est 
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Necessarium’ form in various lines a body of criteria 
holding up to admiration the methods and manners of 
the schools of France. 

Omitting, therefore, any fallacious definitions of 
‘middle class, Arnold seems to have struck a mean 
between Renan’s analysis of the American ‘ popular 
instruction without any serious higher instruction,— 
with its intellectual mediocrity, its superficial spirit, its 
lack of general intelligence,’ and John Bright’s view that 
‘the people of the United States have offered to the 
world more valuable information during the last forty 
years than all Europe put together.’ There must be a 
blend ; the aristocrats and the nonconformists must each 
derive strength from a combined system which finds its 
average in a cultivated middle class. Arnold would have 
sided with those Americans who believe that there is 
acute danger in the sharp contrast between a vocation- 
alised mass and a group of privately nurtured leaders. 
For this reason, his studies in education prove clearly 
that he was neither an ‘Isaiah in white kid gloves’ nor 
an overdone Oxonian. 

Just as the test of a successful sermon is the climax, 
from which we derive an interpretation that is applicable 
to our lives and does not merely return to the limbo of 
quotations, so the test of a literary critic is his ability to 
concentrate, in his final message, upon a solution of some 
eternal problem. Down the ages literary critics who 
have stopped with the book or tendency under review, 
may leave ideas of value; but their ideas are not wide 
enough in their scope to affect the actual civilisation of 
which they are a fractional part. Aristotle, however, in 
addition to talking about poetry, told men how to 
reason; Dante, besides writing the ‘Divine Comedy,’ 
proved that power and love are divine rather than 
material or social manifestations; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
after painting a gallery of worthies, revealed in his best- 
known essay the rules of art as applied to life; Goethe, 
while endeavouring to make the Germany of 1800 more 
sweetly reasonable, left us as his heritage the fellowship 
of intellectualism; Sainte-Beuve, party man at first, 
preached a gospel of lucidity. And what of Matthew 
Arnold? One who reads him more deeply than those 
to whom we have referred at the beginning of this 
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article, will admit that he made it his life-work to 
impress all these qualities upon Victorian England. 
Except for art—in which he was always a defective 
analyst and observer—one feels that he has succeeded in 
leaving his world better than he found it. 

So to world-affairs he comes, at the last analysis. 
And he is always a Liberal. ‘The older order of things 
had not the virtue which Burke supposed. The Revolu- 
tion had not the banefulness which he supposed.’ He is 
not afraid to put more power into the hands of the 
middle classes, as we have seen in his views on education. 
He misgauged America as every one knows; he felt that 
‘the French would beat the Prussians all to pieces’ in 
1870; he never could understand the Russians, or the 
Italians (‘a mere fair-weather kingdom’). He stoutly 
defends the right of Irish Catholicism to manage its own 
affairs, and then he says, ‘ The Westminster Rifle Corps 
puts more power into the hands of the upper and middle 
classes—where it should be.’ Also, while advocating a 
wider sweep for the Anglican Church, he pokes fun at 
the ‘ ecclesiastical feudalism’ of small municipalities. He 
applauded Harriet Martineau, and recanted in 1877. He 
advocated more popular participation in government, 
and yet he refused to stand for a magistracy in Middlesex. 
He is a child in practical politics, and yet luminous in his 
off-hand dashes of truth; vague in details and yet a 
genius in cumulative progress. 

Perhaps the most significant phase of this world- 
vision is the fundamental idea expressed in the ‘ Function 
of Criticism at the Present Time.’ 


‘Europe is, for intellectual and spiritual purposes, one 
great confederation, bound to a joint action and working to 
a common result. . . . Special, local, and temporary advan- 
tages being put out of account, that modern nation will, in 
the intellectual and spiritual sphere, make most progress 
which most thoroughly carries out this programme.’ 

That this principle, which Goethe first proclaimed 
with modern clearness, is a vital accompaniment to 
world-harmony is borne out by the fact that Mr Britling 
would never have been compelled to ‘see it through,’ 
and that the peace of the world could have been main- 
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tained, had Europe only, in the words of Mr Wells, 
‘listened to Matthew Arnold.’ 

This greatest of English critics, then, had a policy. 
He was more than a phrase-maker and a cultivated 
Athenzum Club. He fought till his death in 1888 for 
real culture as opposed to vocationalism, for a spread of 
the Bible by its direct power among laymen, for a 
literature which would be free from lubricity or oppor- 
tunism, and for an education which would produce an 
international temper—the only salvation of a harassed 
world. Arnold was like Josiah Wedgwood, of whom it 
is said that he used to wander through his pottery, and 
demolish with a cane all the creations which revealed 
the slightest flaw. Such rejections were productive of 
great art in manufacturing lines; but in the domain of 
letters, education, Church, and government, they do not 
tend to popularity. However, they produce ‘martyrs 
of lucidity and largeness of temper.’ 


RIcHARD M. GUMMERE. 
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Art. 11—BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY PAST AND PRE- 
SENT. 


1. The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 
1783-1919. Edited by Sir A. W. Ward and G. P. Gooch. 
Cambridge University Press, 1922-23. 

2. History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919. By G. P. Gooch. 
Cassell, 1923. 


AmonG the taunts that Juvenal has flung at his age and 
that our age is in no position to repudiate, the lines 
which satirise the exhaustive industry and the petty 
reward of the professional historian may properly be 
reckoned : 
‘,.. erescit multa damnosa papyro; 

Sic ingens rerum numerus jubet atque operum lex 

Que tamen inde seges? terre quis fructus apertze 

Quis dabit historico quantum daret acta legenti?’ 


Any one, however, who should venture to follow his 
memories of the classics a line or two further and 
describe the writers of history as genus ignarum quod 
lecto gaudet et umbra, would require for his correction 


to be made acquainted with the school of Cambridge 
historians of whom Sir Adolphus Ward and Dr Gooch, 
the editors of the new ‘ History of British Foreign Policy,’ 
are such eminent representatives. An immense industry 
has gone to the making of this book—an industry speak- 
ing even a little too much, as some may think, of toil 
and trouble. The Foreign Office has been persuaded to 
give up its secrets to a later date than is commonly 
allowed; so that in regard to that part of the story 
which precedes 1885, it is probable that something like 
finality has been attained; and, for the rest, the reader 
has to deal in the main with the profound learning and 
powerful apprehension of a student who is coming more 
and more to occupy the place in the world of English 
historical studies left vacant by the death of Acton. Dr 
Gooch does less than Acton did to provoke thought and 
cares less than Acton cared for the little personal touches 
that help the student more than the Cambridge school 
of history is always willing to recognise to a right under- 
standing of the past, but of his calm detachment, his 
clear insight, and his wide information there can be 
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no doubt. No man in this country, as those who have 
heard him lecture at the British Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs can testify, is in a better position to see 
the things that have lately been as they really are and 
as they will presently appear; and it need be no subject 
of regret that he has traced the diplomatic history of 
the Great War twice—once for the student in the 
Cambridge History and again for the wayfaring man 
in a volume intended to complete Fyffe’s well-known 
sketch of European history from 1792 to 1878. 

An extreme objectivity characterises Dr Gooch’s work 
and that of most of his colleagues. They retail no 
personalia; they risk no speculation ; they,seldom pause 
to let drop a philosophic observation, to sketch a portrait, 
to risk a luminous epigram, or to draw a large conclusion. 
Events are strung together on the threads of time or 
place or circumstance, not caught up into the finer but 
stronger webs of an idea or a personality. The method 
has its conveniences and its defects. Of the latter the 
treatment of Salisbury’s foreign policy in 1897-98 
might be quoted as an example. Neither Dr Gooch nor 
Mr Dawson appears to have perceived the connexion 
between the weakness of British policy in regard to 
China in the former year and its firmness in regard to 
the Sudan in the latter. Yet the affair of Wei-hai-wei 
is closely linked to that of Fashoda; and Salisbury’s 
apparent pliability in the one case stands in a strict 
relation to his determination in the other. He foresaw 
the approximate coincidence of the two issues ; he judged 
that the more distant was also the more important; and 
he was resolved to have his hands free and his strength 
unfettered when the greater matter came to the fore. 
Such connexions as this are readily perceived when the 
standpoint of the studeyt is subjective, but not at all so 
easily when it is the reverse. And because diplomacy 
is precisely a balancing of scattered advantages and 
disadvantages in the mind of the diplomatist, it can 
never be satisfactorily studied nor engagingly presented 
by means of sequences of fact arranged upon a basis of 
locality or some other category of circumstance. ‘The 
play’s the thing,’ and the policy is the man. 

The tale, then, that these volumes contain is very 
plainly told, without much passion, without much art, 
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without much sense of the presence of individual wills 
weaving or thwarting collective destinies, and, in short— 
almost as if the contributors had received the funereal 
admonition * supposed to have been addressed to the 
compilers of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’"— 
without many flowers for reflexion or remembrance. 
For this, no doubt, the modern practice of fitting, or 
attempting to fit, large subjects almost as if they were 
the component parts of a jig-saw puzzle into all too 
nicely defined limits of space, instead of recognising that, 
within the broader classifications of size, every subject 
possesses a kind of natural length, must be held partly 
responsible. An author’s freedom to write well and to 
give his thesis full expression is now more than ever 
restricted by the high rate of printers’ wages and the 
high price of paper; and an editor has an increased 
obligation to provide against idle repetition. It cannot, 
however, be said that Sir Adolphus Ward, one of the 
most precise and painstaking of overseers, has invariably 
succeeded here. Even if the appearance of overlapping 
is sometimes unavoidable in a collaborative enterprise, 
it is not easy to defend the arrangement of the material 
relating to the outbreak of the Crimean War, which in 
these volumes is a twice-told tale that had better have 
been told once only and in greater detail. For the rest, 
one or two solecisms strike the eye strangely in a work 
dedicated to Diplomacy, and presumably not impatient 
of the claims of diplomatic and social etiquette. The 
expression ‘Tsar’ of Russia, where the Emperor is 
intended, is inaccurate, and has been, for some while, 
criticised and condemned by sticklers for propriety in 
these particular matters; whilst the practice sometimes 
employed by contributors to these pages of alluding to 
peers by their actual rank in the peerage is not borne 
out by social custom. Only the ignorant, or the faceti- 
ous, would speak of Lord Curzon as ‘ Marquess Curzon,’ 
and, though this particular reproach is not incurred, 
solecisms precisely similar are to be found where a 
punctilious exactitude might have been expected. 

These, however, are trifles light as air, and their 
mention only to be pardoned to a reviewer for lack of 
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graver errors in the principal work under review. When 
all has been said by way of adverse criticism, the 
‘Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy,’ possess- 
ing, as it does, contributions from such high authorities 
upon the topics they discuss as Dr Rose and Prof. 
Webster, Major Temperley and Sir Valentine Chirol, 
Prof. Alison Phillips and Mr Harbutt Dawson, to mention 
some only of the more important collaborators, must 
long remain the standard book of reference on a subject 
till now in England insufficiently explored. The impress 
of the Cambridge School of Modern History is strong 
upon it—the impress of solidity, .of caution, of abundant 
knowledge, of devotion to fact, of patient research—so 
that the completion of this great enterprise furnishes a 
fitting crown to the long and assiduous labours of Sir 
Adolphus Ward in the field of historical studies. 

There are those, it is true, who, as has been already 
indicated, will look for something more than the book 
possesses—for vision as well as for fact, for penetration 
as well as for exactitude, for the delineation of person- 
alities as well as of policies, above all for those high 
moralities which, as the late Lord Morley has justly said, 
are ‘the life-blood of style and of greater things than 
style can ever be.’ They will want to know not only 
what part their country has played in the past, but 
whether she has played it wisely, not alone whence as 
a people we are come, but also whither we are bound; 
they will ask which of our ministers have served idols 
and which the Living God, and what nations are, accord- 
ing to the law of intellectual and moral gravities, our 
natural friends and what our foes. The book answers 
these questions indeed, but it does not answer them 
directly, nor clearly, nor with unanimity. 

They are, indeed, no easy questions to reply to, for 
the British people seem, in regard at least to their 
opinions about foreign affairs, to be of a more uncertain 
mind than most of their neighbours. The French, the 
Prussians, and the Italians are, with some individual 
exceptions, adherents of what is called Realpolitik— 
thinly-veiled disciples of the most openly cynical of all the 
masters of political thought—the illustrious Machiavelli. 
They idolise their own countries, but they reverence 
nothing else; and the idea that any nation should look 
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upon the things of others without desiring to possess 
them seems to these children of earth, in their secret 
hearts, the wildest escapade of idealism. It is otherwise 
with the British. Sated with empire, encompassed by 
the sea, they have cause as well as opportunity to think 
on higher things; and their international philosophy is 
the product at once of a comfortable security and an 
open Bible. Conscious, like their kinsmen across the 
Atlantic, of the advantage of geographical isolation, they 
desire at moments to keep to themselves; and then 
again, conscious of a greater talent for politics and a 
greater interest in ethics than the ordinary, they desire 
to do their duty by their neighbours. And these two 
thoughts failing to combine in their minds in any 
intelligible manner, make them appear incomprehensible 
and enigmatic to their critics abroad. Dr Clapham finds 
occasion to quote an instructive passage from M. Albert 
Sorel : 


‘The English only make up their minds to fight when their 
interests seem absolutely threatened. But then, plunging 
into the struggle because they feel themselves bound to do 
so, they apply to it a serious and concentrated passion, an 
animosity the more tenacious because its motive is so self- 
regarding. Their history is full of alternations between an 
indifference which makes people think them decadent, and a 
rage which baffles their foes. They are seen, in turn, abandon- 
ing and dominating Europe, neglecting the greatest Conti- 
nental matters, and claiming to control even the smallest, 
turning from peace at any price to war to the death.’ * 


It is a good thing to see ourselves as others see us, 
but the explanation, nevertheless, does not lie in some 
inordinate selfishness in our national character. It is to 
be found in something very human and in something a 
little divine—in a great wish, on the one hand, to keep 
ourselves to ourselves, and, on the other, in a modest 
desire to leave the world a better place than it was. 
And the result has been the development in our minds 
of a kind of neutral theory, typically English in its half- 
sanguine, half-cynical moderation—the theory of a 
balance of power among the nations of Europe, whose 
equilibrium it is our particular function to maintain or 





* ‘L’Europe et la Rev. Fr.,’ 1, p. 40. 
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to redress. Thus, sometimes we are found intervening 
and sometimes standing aside, only really roused to 
dangerous activity when our international philosophy is 
dangerously threatened. 

The theory does us credit when it is compared with 
the philosophy of the super-state which has haunted 
the Continental imagination at least since the days of 
Napoleon and perhaps even longer. Europe, said an 
acute epigrammatist in 1870, has exchanged a mistress 
for a master; and every powerful nation of the Con- 
tinent, of whatever sex, has, in fact desired, according to 
the measure of its ability, to sit in the seat which Spain 
once occupied, which France occupied so long, which 
Germany held but yesterday, and which France holds 
again to-day. We may, perhaps, not pharisaically, thank 
God that in this thing we have not been as other nations 
were or are. And yet the idea of the super-state is, 
after all, no worse than a treacherous approach to that 
‘parliament of man, that federation of the world’ of 
which the poet has spoken and for which, unless it 
perish on the road, our Society appears, in some sense at 
least, to be bound. War is become too Pyrrhic for 
profit, too ghastly for romance ; and in the very madness 
of the struggle for mastery there is, perhaps, to be dis- 
cerned—just as some have seen behind the bloodshed 
of the Jacobin and the Bolshevist the promise of a new 
heaven and earth—some dream of a world set free 
from conflict and coerced into unity by the sword itself. 
Science, by its terrors as well as by its strides, urges us 
ever more earnestly to be friends, and if—to use the 
words that Lord Grey has made his own—we will not 
quickly learn we shall greatly suffer. 

In such conditions the old doctrine of the Balance of 
Power falls, as one might say, automatically out of date. 
It presupposed Europe divided into two armed camps, 
with Britain poised above them and ready to descend in 
vengeance upon the aggressor. But, if we are seeking 
universal peace, we shall hardly begin by ranging the 
nations as if for war, or by ourselves adopting, with 
however admirable intent, the attitude of a lion about 
to spring. A League of Nations, which presumes the 
peoples of the world to be gathered in peace and amity 
under a single roof, is, therefore, no development of the 
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theory of the Balance of Power, but the institution, or 
at least the revival, of another notion altogether—a 
version, if we like, yet strangely secularised, of what 
was once before presented to Europe in the idea of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Towards that conclusion, however, 
British foreign policy during the last century has in- 
creasingly, if spasmodically, moved, and in any attempt 
to estimate the worth of British Foreign Secretaries we 
may find it the safest criterion of judgment. 

The movement begins, not inappropriately, with the 
inception of the Foreign Office in 1782, and the advent 
to power, in succession, of those two great pacificists, Pitt 
and Fox. The country, when Fox became our first 
Foreign Secretary, in 1782, was just emerging from an 
epoch which had given it the British Empire and lost 
it the American Colonies. The two conditions which 
dominate the situation to-day—the all-sufficiency of our 
possessions and the alienation of our kinsfolk—were 
already present. The tranquillity of the world had 
grown to be for us an indubitable need and the friend- 
ship of the United States, therefore, an assured, if 
still remote, necessity. Our spiritual affinities and our 
material interests bound us to America, where peace 
seemed a sovereign good; our geographical situation to 
the Continent, where war was still regarded as a 
glorious adventure. In the realm of ideas we were for 
a full century to be as men standing in the valley of 
decision. 

There are thus two schools to be found among our 
exponents of foreign affairs—the school of Fox and Pitt, 
of Castlereagh and Aberdeen and Salisbury, of Lord Grey 
and Lord Lansdowne, and the school represented by 
Canning and Palmerston, by Lord Birkenhead, and, if one 
can trust oneself to have caught the colour of a chameleon, 
by Mr George also; and the two are contrary the one to 
the other. In their ultimately divergent points of view 
amid a large agreement and continuity of practice lies 
the touchstone of British foreign policy during the 
period covered by these volumes. We may glance at 
their interaction during the three critical junctures of 
the Napoleonic, the Crimean, and the recent Wars. 

That Pitt as well as Fox was a pacificist in a sense 
sometimes regarded as damaging to a man’s reputation 
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for patriotism, is a fact not easy to be contested by those 
who consider his approval of the Peace of Amiens. So 
gross, indeed, did Pitt's pacificism appear to some of his 
contemporaries that when some one remarked that 
Malmesbury (who as the best diplomatist of the day 
had been sent to France to attempt peace negotiations 
with the Revolutionary Government) seemed a long 
while in reaching Paris, Burke observed that it was 
no wonder since he had to go all the way upon his 
knees. The truth is that Pitt’s mind was constantly 
poised between the rival claims of peace and security 
and was little affected by the belief which actuated his 
Foreign Minister — Grenville —that wars to the knife 
should be fights to the finish. Circumstances proved too 
strong for him, as they proved to be too strong also for 
Fox in the year after his death, but the pacific tradition 
that he did so much to encourage among the Tories, 
lived on in Castlereagh who, rather than Canning, was 
his disciple, and in Aberdeen, who was literally a child 
brought up in his house. No one, perhaps, will be 
able to study with attention Prof. Webster’s masterly 
account of the last Coalition against Napoleon without 
some feeling of astonishment at the moderation of the 
Allies in the hours of hope and victory. They were 
dealing with one who had marched his armies into 
almost every capital on the Continent and to whose 
selfish ambition some fifteen years of human life had 
been sacrificed ; yet, so urgent were they to come to terms 
without resorting to extreme measures, that not once 
but twice—at Frankfort when they proposed the Rhine 
frontier, and at Chatillon, when they proposed the 
frontiers of France before the Revolution—they offered 
him not only peace, but a good peace. He refused, and 
they continued their advance; but Castlereagh, even in 
that hour, strove to realise Pitt’s dream, first adumbrated 
in the Anglo-Russian negotiation of 1805, of ‘the estab- 
lishment in Europe of a federal system assuring the 
independence of weak States and presenting a formidable 
barrier against the ambition of the stronger.’ His 
achievement fell short of his aims; and the League of 
Nations that he had in view took shape only as a twenty- 
years mutual guarantee on the part of the Four Allies 
against France. But, as Prof. Webster tells us, there 
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can be no doubt that, if he had been able, he would 
have phrased the compact differently and made it an 
alliance not merely against France, but against what- 
ever Power broke the Peace. 

The Quadruple Alliance, thus formed at Chaumont 
in 1814, was fortified in November 1815, by an article 
providing for the meetings of the Sovereigns and 
Governments concerned at arranged intervals, and was 
expanded by the inclusion of France in 1818 into ‘A 
Union strengthened by the ties of Christian brother- 
hood’ between the Five Great Powers. Castlereagh’s 
system, so consolidated, did not conflict with that of the 
Holy Alliance, but differed from Alexander’s conception 
in two important respects—in its exclusion of the lesser 
Powers from European counsels and in its refusal to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of other States. If the 
project of the Russian Emperor deserved Castlereagh’s 
description of ‘ sublime nonsense,’ the plan of the British 
Foreign Secretary might, not inappropriately, have 
been characterised as sublime common sense, and, in so 
far as it merited to be so called, it represented the best 
that Great Britain has to give. 

Canning, though in practice he preserved much sem- 
blance of continuity in the administration of foreign 
affairs, built upon foundations different from those of 
his predecessor. His more famous phrases, ‘Every 
nation for itself and God for us all,’ and ‘I called the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of the 
Old,’ give us the measure and limit of his thoughts; 
whilst there can be no doubt that he drew away from 
the policy of European Congresses which had been the 
sheet-anchor of Castlereagh’s system. He was, in fact, 
the apostle of nationality, and he aimed at nothing 
better than a balance of power. 

To those ideas Palmerston was the heir; and he will 
be rated high or low very much as we think them sound 
or shoddy. If the struggle for existence obtains, and 
is designed to obtain between the various races of 
Humanity, as it certainly does between the different 
species of animals, we must recognise in war and pre- 
paration for war, in conflict and dominion, the natural 
law of our being. With such a philosophy to get the 
better of our neighbours, and to give one’s country the 
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pre-eminence become the end of political endeavour ; 
and Palmerston may then be reckoned, from a civic 
point of view, to have been the perfect man. He bluffed, 
he blustered, he hectored, he bullied, he made broad 
our phylacteries and sought out for us the foremost 
places in the synagogues; and there are those—Prof. 
Hearnshaw and Mr Reddaway, it would seem, among 
them—who take him for a true representative of his 
country, a great Briton, and a great British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Such methods as his 
have, indeed, as the thirty-years’ reign of the Emperor 
William II has sufficiently demonstrated, their times 
and seasons of success; but it appears, notwithstanding, 
to be true that no Briton has ever done more than 
Palmerston to confuse the Continental mind as to the 
real temper of British policy or the ultimate objects of 
British endeavour. No other has at any rate an equal 
record of diplomatic infelicity. Time after time he 
offends the Powers of Europe, both great and small, by 
his ill-judged interference or his unhappy phrases. Now 
it is Russia to whose Court he causes ambassadors to be 
accredited, both in 1831 and 1834, without first obtaining 
the customary consent of the Emperor. Then it is the 
United States, whose susceptibilities in regard to the 
right of searching merchantmen supposed to be engaged 
in the slave-trade, are wounded in 1841, almost to the 
point of war, by an aggressive dispatch. Or, again, it 
is France whose distrust he excites by his dubious 
manoeuvres in the matter of the Spanish Marriages in 
1846 ; or Spain whose Government he lectures so imper- 
tinently with reference to domestic administration that 
his dispatch is actually sent back to him—a rare humilia- 
tion. Once more it is Austria, whom he takes occasion 
to insult over the brutal assault made in London upon 
General Haynau. Or—if a catalogue of folly does not 
put too great a strain upon the reader’s patience—it is 
Greece whom he bullies on the doubtful pretext that 
Don Pacifico, a Portuguese Jew and not a desirable one 
at that, is technically a British subject. Finally, it is 
Denmark whom his boastful, empty menaces, directed 
against the greater German Powers during the Schleswig- 
Holstein controversy, mislead and undo. 

Palmerston is a great statesman after the manner of 
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the ‘Morning Post’ and the ‘National Review,’ but he 
would not appear to be much of a model for those who 
seek peace and ensue it. According to any Christian 
standard, Aberdeen is a man beyond all comparison 
nobler, and, though as a Prime Minister he proved weak 
and ineffective, his administration of foreign affairs 
showed no mean sagacity and no small power of con- 
ciliation. Among all our Foreign Secretaries no two 
men illustrate better the contrast between the cosmo- 
politan and the national purpose and the tempers which 
they respectively engender. We talk of the distinction 
between the old diplomacy and the new without always 
having any very clear understanding of what we mean. 
It is laid not in democracy, nor even in publicity, but in 
the desire, on the one hand, to look in every nation upon 
the things of others or the desire, on the other, to have 
consideration only for one’s own. ‘Sacro egoismo’ as a 
patriotic sentiment is not irreconcilable with fine feel- 
ings, but the thought of peace and goodwill towards 
men desiderates something greater far. 

The difference between these two outlooks upon 
foreign affairs obtrudes itself from time to time in inter- 
national complications. It was not perhaps altogether 
absent from the duel between Derby and Disraeli— 
from 1876 to 1878—a contest determined to the public 
satisfaction by the appointment to the Foreign Office 
of Salisbury, who revived, it may be, better than any 
man in our time, the personality of Castlereagh, his 
patient vision and practical sagacity. But it was not 
till the advent of the Great War began to cast its shadow 
over Europe that Great Britain was once more really 
called upon to know her mind in this matter. 

It is no easy task even now to speak of the circum- 
stances of that catastrophe without offence. The War 
is still recent; griefs and passions are still strong; and 
the trail of propaganda dragged so often across the 
pathway of truth, still possesses for a good part of the 
nation a powerful and misleading attraction. History 
is shaping, and some of us, among whom Mr Lloyd 
George may properly be reckoned, can already perceive 
that the Great War of 1914 does not lie outside the 
category of other wars, but will, eventually, be judged 
as calmly as they are, whose protagonists lie in their 
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graves and whose causes have grown cold. Dr Gooch is 
one of the closest students of the literature of the War 
as well as a great master in the difficult art of historical 
justice ; and those who care to know what posterity will 
say may learn it, or something like it, from his pages, 
and even better from those he has written for his 
History of Europe from 1878 to 1919, than from his con- 
tributions to the Cambridge History itself. It is, of 
course, not possible here to do more than scan the road 
that he travels along so patiently and with so much 
circumspection. 

It was at the close of the last century and the 
beginning of the present that England began to look 
about for alliances. Her policy, if we except the period 
of the Crimean War, had, ever since the fall of the first 
Napoleon, been one of isolation ; and Salisbury clung to 
the tradition he had received. But there were those 
who felt it to be getting out of date, and among them 
was Joseph Chamberlain. Dr Gooch, with a gentle 
malice, recalls the remarks of that eminent man in the 
year 1899, 

‘There is something more,’ Mr Chamberlain said, ‘ which 
I think any far-seeing English statesman must long have 
desired, and that is that we should not remain permanently 
isolated on the Continent of Europe; and I think, the moment 
that aspiration was formed, it must have appeared evident 
to everybody that the natural alliance is between ourselves 
and the great German Empire. . . . At bottom, the character 
of the Teutonic race differs very slightly indeed from the 
character of the Anglo-Saxon race.’ 


The bid for German friendship was, accordingly, made, 
and, but for the Boer War, might, for all one can see, 
have been successful. As things were, the German 
Chancellor—Bulow—himself not unwilling to come to 
an agreement, feared German pro-Boer opinion too much 
to admit his private understanding with Chamberlain ; 
and the opportunity passed never exactly to return. 
Salisbury was, perhaps, not sorry; he thought the 
Emperor false, and his interview with him at Cowes 
in 1895 to discuss the Near Eastern Question had been 
so temperamentally unfortunate that he had hurried 
away to escape a second, and incidentally, as Lord 
Sanderson believed, to avoid the rebukes which Queen 
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Victoria was not unknown to address to those who 
countered too freely the opinions of royal personages. 

When the Boer War ended, an alliance with Germany 
was even still not out of the question, but the fear of 
becoming involved with Russia deterred the Emperor, 
whilst Holstein, the ‘grey Cardinal’ of the German 
Foreign Office, whose portrait Dr Gooch has elsewhere 
painted,* stood out for terms too onerous to be accept- 
able. We must think ourselves back into the year 1901, 
for it was at this juncture that the question of Morocco 
turned the scales in favour of France. Great Britain 
offered Germany co-operation against French designs in 
that country and was refused. In the beginning of the 
next year (1902) Chamberlain, still in possession of the 
diplomatic initiative, turned to France. A year later 
King Edward paid his historic visit to Paris, and the 
Franco-British Entente came into view. The points of 
the rapprochement became quickly apparent. A ‘deal’ 
was done over Egypt and Morocco, and though, in the 
Franco-British Treaty of 1904, as given to the world, 
any change of political status in either country was 
expressly discountenanced, secret articles provided for a 
division of the spoils of Northern Africa between England, 
France, and Spain in the event of the overthrow there 
of the then existing régime. Of these secret articles 
Germany presently became aware, and her attitude 
changed from benevolence to suspicion, which was greatly 
heightened by the dispatch of a French Mission of 
reform to Fez in Feburary 1905. It was in these circum- 
stances that the Emperor William landed at Tangier 
and acclaimed the independence of the Sultan. 

A just criticism will probably acknowledge that the 
action of Germany was not without excuse. Whilst 
Italy, Spain, and Great Britain had alike been ‘squared,’ 
Delcassé had, as Dr Gooch observes, committed ‘the 
fundamental error’ of leaving Germany out in the cold. 
The French Foreign Minister was, consequently, com- 
pelled to resign under the pressure of German indigna- 
tion. He left his country a double legacy—the goodwill 
of the British, the enmity of the German Empire. It was 
not obvious at the time that he had made a good bargain. 





* In the ‘Cambridge Historical Journal,’ vol. 1, part 1. 
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For ten years the forces of affection and antipathy 
were destined to grow together, and in 1914 was the 
harvest. Dr Gooch is not one of those who sees the 
tremendous catastrophe of our time as the product, in 
the main, of savage wills and strong personalities. His 
remark that ‘though the conduct of each of the bel- 
ligerents appeared devilish to its enemies, yet in every 
case it was precisely what might have been expected,’ 
is the philosophical expression of Mr Lloyd George’s 
discovery that all those at the head of affairs in 
August 1914 ‘ glided, or rather staggered and stumbled, 
perhaps through folly,’ into war; and it is a judgment 
that reverses more of the propaganda that passed for 
history in the heat of the struggle than one cares to 
consider. The present devastation of Europe would be 
much more tolerable if the Continent had been really 
the battlefield between the hosts of darkness and light, 
and all we see and all we suffer the price of the defeat 
of Satan. But the causes of war are seldom, if ever, so 
simple as the combatants imagine, and Posterity will 
take our griefs more calmly and examine our wrongs 
with a more impartial vision. As we look back we can 
see the truth of what Dr Gooch cautiously emphasises 
that ‘the root of the evil lay in the division of Europe 
into two armed camps,’ and that ‘the conflict was the 
offspring of fear no less than of ambition.’ 

The entry of England into the weaker of those camps 
—the deliberate abandonment of her accustomed attitude 
of splendid isolation—had, in fact, made plain the weak- 
ness of the old theory of the balance of power. It was 
not an altogether bad policy so long as England was 
strong enough to terrorise either Continental group by 
the fear of her joining herself to the other, and at the 
same time just enough to prefer the claims of right 
before the claims of friendship. But once she felt herself 
too weak to remain outside the political combinations 
of the Continent; once her sympathies were admittedly 
with France first and justice afterwards, the peace of 
Europe was gravely threatened. ‘Tell us what you wish 
on each point,’ observed King Edward to the French 
Ambassador with regard to the Conference of Algeciras, 
which met to clear up the Moorish imbroglio, ‘and we 
will support you without restriction or reserves. The 
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British Empire was thus admittedly being drawn into 
the Franco-Russian orbit and the German fear of an 
encirclement acquiring thereby a certain plausibility. 
There was no longer a Great Power in Europe free to 
pursue Justice simply for itself. 

It is arguable that it might have been better for our- 
selves and for others if we had recognised that fact 
more fully and frankly. It is a thesis of Dr Gooch’s 
that, by our support of France in the Agadir crisis, and 
by the military conversations with her in which we 
engaged, we had, in spite of the Foreign Secretary’s 
contention in August 1914 that our hands were free, 
contracted ‘an obligation of honour,’ as indeed Mr Lloyd 
George subsequently described our project of assistance. 
We were thus, in reality, bound to the French and the 
Russians in case of war, but we had no assured place in 
their counsels in time of peace. In the attempt still to 
preserve our old detachment from inconvenient military 
alliances, whilst redressing the balance of power by 
affording continuous diplomatic assistance to one par- 
ticular Power, we became a factor in the situation not 
less inequitable than incalculable. Russia might hope 
to draw us into her quarrels by virtue of our understand- 
ing with France, and Germany might hope to keep us 
out of them by reason of our freedom from any definite 
alliance. The very essence of our position was that we 
were potentially everybody’s friend, technically nobody’s 
ally, actually somebody’s confidant. An independent 
member, says the old witticism, is a member upon whom 
nobody can depend, and the same thing, mutatis mutandis, 
is true of an independent country. 

The train of circumstance was now laid for a gigantic 
explosion; and there followed in July and August 1914 
that series of successive ignitions which justifies Dr 
Gooch’s remark that every country behaved in the 
manner that might have been expected of it. Austria- 
Hungary was in no mood to pass over the considered 
continuous effort of the Serbians to filch her Jugo-Slav 
provinces which culminated in the murder of the Trialist* 





* A Trialist was one who wished to put the Slav element in the Dual 
Monarchy on an equality with the German and the Magyar elements. 
Trialism, had it succeeded, would, therefore, have been prejudicial to 
Jugo-Slavism. 
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Archduke, assassinated, as Dr Gooch concludes, by 
‘Austrian Serbs’ on June 28; and her determination 
to settle conclusions with her adversaries once and for 
all whiles she was in the way with them, though it will 
always be rightly condemned by the peace-makers among 
mankind, is not at all out of keeping with the common 
theory and practice of the advocates of force without stint 
or limit. Germany, left, thanks to her arrogance and am- 
bition, without a real friend in Europe, was in no position 
to allow her only useful ally to be torn asunder by the 
Slavonic hordes whose swords might probably, in course 
of time, be pointed at herself, possessed as she was of 
one of the torn members of Poland. Russia, rebuffed in 
1909 when Austria had annexed the occupied provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, was more than ever bound 
in 1914 to afford the Serbs assistance or else for ever to 
hold her peace. France was strictly tied to the tail of 
Russia, and England loosely to the tail of France. Apart 
from the violation of Belgium, which, however, as Mr 
Cruttwell shows in an interesting argument,* did not 
legally compel our intervention, for the obligation was 
joint not several, there was nothing abnormally inhuman 
or unnatural in the inception of the War; and even that 
crime was one which, as our military conversations with 
Belgium clearly showed, had been clearly foreseen. 


‘It is a mistake,’ observes Dr. Gooch, ‘to attribute excep- 
tional wickedness to the Governments who, in the words of 
Lloyd George, stumbled and staggered into war. Blind to 
danger and deaf to advice as were the civilian leaders of the 
three despotic empires, not one of them, when it came to the 
point, desired to set the world alight. But, though they may 
be acquitted of the supreme offence of deliberately starting 
the avalanche, they must bear the reproach of having chosen 
paths which led straight to the abyss.’ 


Two courses lay open when once the War had begun— 
to treat it as a blunder or to treat it as a crime, for 
indeed, it was in some sense both. The exigencies of 
sustaining the war-spirit in democratically governed 
countries caused all the stress in Western Europe to be 
laid upon the latter aspect ; in America, for a long while 
the President and great part of the nation regarded it 





* ‘Camb. Hist. of Brit. For. Policy,’ vol. 11, p. 18, 
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in the former. The hardening of the struggle, however, 
and the continuous growth of German brutality, gradually 
caused the memory of the origins of the War to be lost 
in its effects. Force came to seem the only remedy, and 
at the reckoning there was no effective appreciation— 
such as was shown by Castlereagh and Wellington in 
1814 and 1815—of the fact that the enemy, when all has 
been said, remains a vital member of the European 
system. Lord Lansdowne, who among the leading 
Englishmen of his time had the international sense most 
fully developed, and whose much-abused letters during 
the War constituted, in fact, a high tribute to his large 
familiarity with foreign affairs, had no voice in framing 
the Peace; Lord Balfour, though present in Paris, was 
mainly engaged with the Austrian Treaty; and Mr 
George, in whose unaccustomed hands the future of 
Europe was placed, was fettered by the violence of his 
election speeches and the depth of his historical ignor- 
ance. Thus it happened that the Treaty of Versailles, 
which did lip-service to the idea of a League of Nations, 
reflected in its more telling, more operative features the 
French conception of tranquillity. History has shown 
all too plainly that our neighbours across the Channel 
love to have the pre-eminence, and the Peace and all that 
has followed upon it has shown that that love of pre- 
eminence is in no way dead. Europe—to repeat the epi- 
gram already quoted—exchanged in 1870 a mistress for 
a master; and now the réle has been once more reversed, 
and we labour as our forefathers did so often, under the 
old fear of French domination—of the domination of a 
people who in the very hour of making Germany pay for 
her aggression can find time to celebrate the centenary of 
Napoleon, the embodiment of their own complementary 
disgrace. France—there’s the pity of it—has entered a 
new epoch of world-history with her heart unchanged, 
and the prospect of the everlasting duel clouding even 
still her vision. 

For ourselves, upon whom all the ends of the world 
are come, the lesson of History is plain. No balance of 
power, however perfect, is more than a makeshift when 
we have to do with people without understanding and 
who delight in war. Wecan throw our weight now on 
the side of Germany, and now on that of France in the 
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eternal strife for the mastery of Europe; but with 
neither have we any real part or lot, for our ways are 
not their ways, nor our thoughts the thoughts that 
govern them. Only across the Atlantic, or perhaps 
sometimes among the smaller, less protected nations of 
the globe, do we find that real kinship of pacific ideas 
upon which all true co-operation must be based. It is 
not the least important contribution of the ‘Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy’ to our knowledge that 
it traces from point to point the embarrassed but irre- 
sistible growth of an Anglo-American understanding. 
We, as well as our kinsmen, had at the beginning much 
to forget, yet from the beginning there was a vein of 
affection running through our dislike. ‘The feeling 
had not yet died away,’ observes Prof. Newton of the 
period of the Treaty of Ghent (1815), ‘that in seceding 
from the British Empire the Americans were renegades, 
but,’ he adds significantly, ‘still entitled to an excep- 
tional consideration which Great Britain would not con- 
cede to other trespassers on her rights.’ And he goes 
on to point out that though the Treaty mentioned had 
failed to decide the very questions that had provoked 
the Anglo-American War of 1812, the inconclusiveness 
of the settlement did not lead to war (as Alison had 
supposed it safe to predict it would do), but rather gave 
opportunity to that ‘mutual reluctance to drive matters 
to extremes,’ which England and America share'in com- 
mon. Even whilst Castlereagh was Foreign Secretary— 
so early as 1818—an immense progress in amity was 
made by the conclusion of the Rush-Bagot Agreement 
in favour of a practically complete naval disarmament 
upon the great lakes that separate Canada from the 
States; and this wise arrangement engendered a temper 
which has enabled the two countries to leave three 
thousand miles of frontier undefended unto this day. 
Thus, not disagreeing except in opinion, the two nations 
have managed to pass, without actually coming to blows, 
through the not inconsiderable differences of a century 
—through the disputes arising out of the Slave Trade, 
the annexation of Texas and the Oregon Boundary, out 
of the arrogance of Palmerston, whose attitude towards 
the States stood as usual in unhappy contrast to that of 
Aberdeen, and finally, out of the uncertain frontier 
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between Venezuela and British Guiana—until at last, 
after one:abortive attempt in 1897, a general Arbitration 
Treaty was arranged between the two countries in 1908. 
The recent War and still more what we call the Peace 
ought to haye brought to the sister peoples a deeper 
understanding and a fuller sympathy, and would, per- 
haps, have done so, if it had not been for Mr George’s 
reversion to a type of statesmanship reminiscent, with 
vagaries, of the old nationalist standpoint of Canning 
and Palmerston, and bound to issue, with modifications, 
in a revival of the worn-out policy of Balance of Power. 

By such insufficiency in high places was lost the con- 
fidence of America in the advent of a world of just 
weights and equal measures. The League of Nations, 
initiated by the American President, remained asa sign to 
be spoken against and an aspiration for which mankind 
was too evidently not prepared. But if the lessons of 
our diplomatic history have not been here misread, if in 
our great peace ministers we possess the true inter- 
preters of our minds, if we have with our kinsfolk, as 
we have not unluckily with the French, a community of 
hope and purpose, if in the political detachment—the 
splendid isolation—that we share with them there is 
latent a search for and yearning after peace and good- 
will, then on the foundation of an Anglo-American 
understanding light may yet arise in obscurity and the 
darkness of warring nations pass into the sunshine of a 
brighter day. Dreams, perhaps, and nothing more than 
dreams! Yet not wholly forbidden to a generation 
which has seen a British Sovereign and an American 
President drive in high procession along the streets of 
London and past the effigy of George III. 


ALGERNON CECIL. 
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Art. 12—THE PERSONALITY OF LORD MORLEY. 


I. 


WHEN the last will and testament of the subject of this 
memoir were given to the world they were greeted in 
many quarters as an act of apostasy without precedent 
in the history of letters. The distinguished biographer's 
direction to his executors, enforced with such sacramental 
words, that they should neither aid nor abet any biography, 
seemed to some like the abjuration of a life’s vocation. 
It has excited much speculation, most of it very wide of 
the mark, and some impertinence. True it is that there 
is a rule of law that a man’s rights in his reputation die 
with him—actio personalis moritur cum persona—and 
such an attempt at their posthumous protection may 
seem to some to savour too much of an imposition of 
the ‘dead hand’ upon the living. But if the legal rule 
is to become an ethical obligation no man who had ever 
done the State some service would be justified in burning 
any of his letters, however indiscreet, or in destroying 
any of his diaries, however introspective. Few, indeed, 
there are who would accept public life on such onerous 
terms. All the political biographies that have been 
published conceal far more than they reveal, and Lord 
Morley, who in his younger days had enforced the 
doctrine that the more unseasonable the truth the 
greater the necessity of proclaiming it, had no desire to 
go down to history as a practitioner of what the 
casuists call the ‘economy’ of it. He had written a 
memorandum on our foreign policy before the War 
which was a kind of apologia for his resignation, 
and when I urged him, unwisely as I now think, on a 
comparatively recent occasion (June 24, 1922) to publish 
it in the interests of historic truth, he replied: 


‘No! the truth can never be known. It will never over- 
take the legend. I have read many books of late, dealing 
with events in which I took some part, and all of them are 
wrong. “History” always misleads. Far more depended on 
the conversations of half an hour, and was transacted by them 
than ever appeared in letters and dispatches.’ 


And when I answered that this came with an ill grace 
from one who had written so much history I was met 
M 2 
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with the unanswerable retort that that was all the 
greater reason why he should sin no more. But the 
reasons which men give—and believe—for their decisions, 
are not always those which animate them. It was not 
literary contrition, or even metaphysical doubt, but the 
congenital reserve of a fastidious temperament that 
dictated this direction to his executors. That distinction 
of Dryden’s between history and biography—‘ in the one 
you are conducted into the rooms of State, in the other 
you are led into the private lodgings of the hero and see 
him in his undress’—goes to the root of the matter. 
Lord Morley had no desire to be seen en déshabillé. There 
have indeed been few public men more sensitive and 
certainly none more shy. He was far from being in- 
different to fame, but he hated gossip and had no words 
too strong for that type of ‘Memoirs,’ now so fashion- 
able, which has added a new terror to social life. As 
one who had the privilege of his confidence and affection 
to the end, I should requite it ill if in this article I wrote 
anything which ministered to the vulgar appetite for 
such small beer, and indeed I have some compunction 
about writing at all. My excuse, if excuse be needed, 
must be that so much has been written in the way of 
legend that something may well be written by way of 
truth. 

When, for instance, I read in an otherwise admirable 
obituary notice in the ‘Times’ that ‘Lord Morley was 
not ready with retort; wit and humour are seldom to be 
found dwelling in a mind so serious as his,’ I feel it is 
high time that some one who knew him well should 
disclose to the world the obiter dicta of one who was 
unquestionably the most fascinating talker of his time. 
In that estimate Lord Haldane, who knew him better 
than most, is emphatically at one with me. Lord 
Morley’s conversation was alive with wit and humour. 
His characterisations in talk of his political colleagues, 
of which more in a moment, would make a piquant 
and disturbing volume; they were sometimes mordant, 
often witty, and always shrewd. He was a master 
of dialectic, and in the thrust and counter-thrust of an 
argumentative duel his mind was as supple and his wit 
as keen as the wrist and eye of a good fencer. These 
mental qualities endured to the end. In the last two 
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years his mind was, it is true, often far away, and at 
his own table he seemed to be listening less to the voices 
of his guests than to the inner voices of the past, but, 
once arrested by a remark, the old wit would flash out 
like a bright blade even though the fingers sometimes 
fumbled with the scabbard. Thus, on hearing a certain 
doctrinaire Labour politician—and no man hated doctri- 
naires more than Lord Morley—described as having 
‘such a well-stored mind,’ he thrust in, ‘I have as little 
use for a well-stored mind in politics as for a well-lined 
pocket—what is knowledge without judgment?’ And 
when the writer, in response to his parting inquiry, 
‘How long do you remain in Germany?’ replied, ‘God 
knows!’ quick as light came the comment, ‘ Ah, you're a 
Theist, I perceive.’ This was wit. And there was no 
less humour in his explanation of Gladstone’s preference 
for him to Chamberlain: ‘You know I think that, as a 
High Churchman, Mr Gladstone could tolerate an agnostic 
but he could not bear a Dissenter.’ 

The only way to convey the play of his supple mind 
is to set down conversations as they actually occurred, 
and this I propose to do. It is a method open to an 
objection of which no one is more sensible than myself— 
it involves the intrusion of the writer’s own personality. 
I would only plead in confession and avoidance that, 
as will presently appear, I generally got the worst of 
the argument. 

No characterisation of Lord Morley would be com- 
plete which omitted to take account of that ‘dualism or 
more than dualism’ which he perceived in the character 
of Mr Gladstone and which was no less apparent in his 
own. It was full of those contradictions which give to 
character half its interest and allits charm. The apostle 
of no compromise in opinion, he was, more often than 
not, all for compromise in action; an intellectual in the 
best sense of the word, he distrusted idealists and hated 
ideologues ; a pacificist, he had no words too profane for 
the ark of that covenant which men call the League of 
Nations; disliking violence as only another form of 
cruelty, he had no faith whatsoever in the schemes 
of men to make war impossible; a rationalist, it is true, 
he was none the less at heart profoundly a mystic. 
Deeper than all these contradictions was the fundamental 
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contradiction of two vocations. To the end of his public 
days he was a man of letters in the custody of a 
politician and not infrequently he broke loose from his 
gaoler. Great was the hue and cry in Downing Street 
on those occasions, until the political invalid, invisible 
and inaudible to his colleagues, had been run to earth 
in the monastic seclusion of his library by that most 
admirable of political physicians, Mr Alfred Spender, 
whose charming bedside manner not even Lord Morley 
could resist. But there were times when the Cabinet 
Minister was as inaccessible as Lord Chatham, and 
almost as irascible. Charles Villiers, walking down 
Whitehall one day during Palmerston’s last Ministry, 
and observing a pillar of cloud arising from the chimneys 
of No. 10, Downing Street, was heard to observe, ‘I 
suppose they're burning Mr Gladstone’s letters of resigna- 
tion.” How many burnt offerings could have been made 
of similar valedictions to political life from the hand of 
Lord Morley, not even Mr Asquith could tell us; for it 
was a habit already contracted as early as Mr Gladstone's 
last Ministry as the reader of Sir Algernon West's 
fascinating pages may discover for himself. 

What was the explanation of these moods of estrange- 
ment not only from politicians but from politics? Un- 
doubtedly an abnormally thin skin was one, and we have 
Lord Balfour’s authority for the proposition that a 
politician should be pachydermatous. Ambition—and 
Lord Morley was profoundly ambitious—should be made 
of sterner stuff. But I venture to think that Lord Morley, 
despite the glittering prizes that he won, and, winning, 
greatly enjoyed, was out of his element in the heat and 
dust of politics. Not in that arena is the ‘immortal 
garland’ to be won. He might with truth have said of 
himself what de Vigny said in quite another connexion— 
‘J'ai porté dans une vie toute active une nature toute 
contemplative.’ The writer of one obituary notice has 
stated, in common with many others, that Lord Morley 
rated political action as a form of human enterprise 
superior to devotion to letters. So, with a certain 
qualification, he did. But men are often attracted by 
their opposites ; they often refuse to believe that what 
they can do well is what they could do best; they have 
been known to depreciate their own vocation in order to 
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establish their aptitude for one to which Nature has 
never called them. Hence the idolatry of men of letters 
towards men of action: Carlyle, a man of words, is 
always apostrophising the men of deeds, and is obviously 
uneasy at finding that Frederick the Great has also a 
weakness for the written word; Mommsen, the gram- 
marian, is almost hypnotised by Julius Cesar, the man of 
action, and so uncomfortable at finding that his hero 
wrote verse that he is driven to plead for him that it was 
very bad verse. There is often a kind of vicarious violence 
about men of letters. It has been pointed out by Sorel 
and Sainte-Beuve, and the classic example is the advent 
to power of the French Revolution of the intellectuals 
who ‘realised their metaphors and cut each other's 
throats. The authentic men of action are never as 
violent as men of letters would have them to be, nor, 
indeed, as illiterate. 

It is this attraction towards his opposite that accounts 
for Lord Morley’s literary passion for two types—the 
soldier and the ecclesiastic, the almost hypnotic attrac- 
tion which men of blood and iron in history exercised 
over his imagination, Calvin and Strafford, for example. 
He once told me that one of the books he had always 
desired to write was a life of the dictator of Geneva. 
As for Strafford, he had an irresistible and recurrent 
fascination for him. Of Cromwell we shall hear more. 
But he was by no means so certain, as some of the com- 
mentators on his career would have us believe, that his 
choice of a career had been wise. In his declining years 
he looked back with a kind of wistful doubt—as who 
does not?—at certain partings of the ways, and asked 
himself if his election between politics and letters had 
been wise, and on my repeating a remark made to me 
by Mr Thomas Hardy, ‘If only Morley had let politics 
alone he might have been the Gibbon of his age,’ he was 
visibly disquieted. He put to me the question as to the 
relative superiority of the two vocations so often that, 
apart from the worthlessness of my own opinion, I could 
not but feel that he was putting it to himself, ‘ Which, 
if you had had your choice, would you rather have been, 
Gibbon or Pitt; Macaulay or Palmerston?’ This was a 
favourite catechism of his. This uneasiness betrayed 
itself in many ways. 
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When Paderewski became Prime Minister of Poland, 
the first thing he did was to assure his friends that 
he had not touched a piano for years. When Lord 
Morley became Lord President of the Council, and 
was asked by Mr Thomas Hardy, at a _ luncheon- 
party in Downing Street, what books he had been 
reading lately, he was met with the lofty reply, ‘I 
never read anything.’ At that moment Lord Morley the 
politician had John Morley the man of letters under 
strict lock and key. He was keeping up the appearances 
of a man of action. Mr Hardy’s gently ironic comment 
is too good to be lost—I hope he will forgive me for 
repeating it: ‘He seemed to draw an invisible ermine 
about him as though he were a sporting peer who never 
read anything but the “Pink ’'Un.”’ Yet, as I have good 
reason to know, and as will be seen later in these pages, 
Lord Morley’s admiration for Mr Hardy’s genius was no 
less sympathetic than profound. These patrician moods 
were not rare. Lord Morley loved power and enjoyed 
its exercise. It is no proof that he was best qualified 
to wield it. Over-emphasis is the mark of self-distrust. 
No more autocratic Secretary for India ever reigned in 
Whitehall; none ever consulted his Council less and 
assuredly none ever admonished a Viceroy more. The 
disastrous results of this policy of keeping the Viceroy and 
his Council in leading-strings were never fully revealed 
until the report of the Mesopotamia Commission long . 
after he had relinquished the seals. There was a 
certain self-consciousness about him as an adminis- 
trator; it was as though he were trying to live down a 
reputation as a doctrinaire. The ‘Essayon Compromise’ 
might almost be described as the Grammar of Dissent, 
and yet its author, to the surprise and wrath of some of 
his fellow Radicals, was as ruthless in the suppression of 
dissentient, in other words, seditious, opinion in India 
as though he had never taught mankind that there is 
only one thing worse than an ill-conceived opinion, and 
that is not having the courage to express it. Discussing 
with me the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, of which 
he did not approve, he said with great emphasis, 
‘I consider the first duty of a Government is to govern, 
and he thought the reforms a dangerous concession to 
political agitation. On that point he may well have been 
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right, but he never seemed to realise that the growth of 
the agitation was in a large measure directly due to a 
persistence continued too long and carried too far in the 
policy of governing India from Whitehall. It was a 
policy of his which I once ventured to criticise with 
some sharpness,* and it is worthy of note that in a long 
letter which he did me the honour to address to me on 
the subject of my article—it was a review of his volumes 
of reminiscences—Lord Morley, while approving some 
things and challenging others, passed over this criticism 
in silence. 

The attraction which, for all these temperamental 
reasons, men of action exercised over him was noted 
long ago by one of his most intimate friends, Lord 
Acton. The public is prone to think of Lord Morley 
as a stern moralist and a lofty idealist. How much 
that sternness and that loftiness was tempered by the 
magnetism of success will appear from the conversations 
recorded below. He was the last man to apply moral 
standards as a test of political action, a point on 
which he and Acton differed profoundly. His three 
great heroes in 19th-century politics were, with occasional 
deviation of view and always excepting ‘Mr G.,’ whom 
with a kind of filial affection he always placed apart, 
Disraeli, Bismarck, and Cavour, all of whom might 
fairly be described as nothing if not realists. It goes 
without saying that, autocratic in administration though 
he was, he was often indecisive in issues of policy. The 
author of the essay on ‘Compromise’ could not have 
been otherwise, for in the sphere of action one has 
always to compromise with one’s opinions. He could 
justify compromise in others—as in the case of Disraeli, 
Bismarck, and Cavour; his difficulty was to justify it in 
himself. On such occasions he went through torments 
of doubt and indecision. On one occasion, after giving 
his vote in the Cabinet against an earlier opinion of his 
own, he tossed a screw of paper across the table to Lord 
Haldane, who, on opening it, discovered these words: ‘If 
I were “ Honest John,” falsely so called, could I do this?’ 
And nowhere, as will presently appear, did this con- 
sciousness of responsibility press upon him so painfully 





* In the ‘Nineteenth Century’ for January 1918. 
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as when, in the years of retirement, he tried to dis- 
engage himself from all complicity in the foreign policy 
of the Cabinet in the years immediately preceding the 
War. 

If this dualism of character is the clue to Lord 
Morley’s political eccentricities it is no less the key to 
his attitude on religion. In an appreciation of his ~ 
literary works which he was good enough to think 
adequate and just, I once wrote that ‘one is sometimes 
tempted to think that if Mill was the saint of rationalism, 
Lord Morley is its mystic, so true it is that as he has 
said of Rousseau, when any type is intense it seems to 
meet and touch its opposite.’ Much might be quoted in 
support of this thesis from his earlier writings in which 
his attitude often approximates most nearly to that of 
Renan, the Renan of whom it was well said that he 
unites the unction of the priest with the dialectic of the 
grammarian. Repugnant to him though religion was 
as an affair of dogma, it had a profound attraction for 
him as an act of faith. I recall a conversation with him 
at a luncheon party at Flowermead, on Jan. 6, 1921, at 
which Mr Birrell was present. We had all been dis- 


cussing a volume I had given him as a Christmas present, 
Mr Lytton Strachey’s ‘ Eminent Victorians,’ and the con- 
versation turned to Manning and Newman. 


Mr BirrRE.L. I don’t like Strachey’s view of Newman as a 
kind of ineffectual dove ; Newman had talons. 

J. H. M. Yes, but what a compelling charm ! 

LorD Mor.LEyY. Well may you say that. If I had been at 
Oxford in the days of the Oxford movement, I think I should 
have joined him. 


For religion as une affaire de goat personnel, as Renan 
called it, he had nothing but respect, provided it sprang 
from an indwelling grace of conviction. There are 
many passages in his writings in which he dwells with 
a kind of fervour on the beauty of holiness; he once 
said to me, ‘I can’t define holiness, but I know it when I 
meet it—I was always conscious of it when I encountered 
Mrs Spence Watson.’ He used to tell with rare enjoy- 
ment a delightful story of Lord Ripon, who was a Roman 
Catholic, and himself as guests at Hawarden: 


‘Things were going critically in Ireland just then. The 
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evening of our arrival dinner had no sooner ended than Mr 
Gladstone, taking a silver candlestick in each hand, invited 
us to follow him to the library. He preceded us in silence. 
When we arrived there he invited us to sit down, placing one 
candlestick at Ripon’s elbow and one at mine. He then 
bowed majestically and retired. No word had passed his 
lips. I looked at Ripon and Ripon looked at me. We 
debated the mystery. Ripon thought bad news from Ire- 
land. I knew not what to think. At that moment there 
fell on our ears the strains of the evening hymn in the draw- 
ing-room, and we understood. Mr G. had given us a kindly 
excommunication.’ 


Sir Algernon West has somewhere commented on a 
parting greeting from Lord Morley—‘ God bless you’— 
and has speculated as to its significance. Such specula- 
tion is idle; Lord Morley remained an agnostic to the 
end of his days. There were elements of contradiction 
in his views about these things as there are in most 
men’s, and it may be well that in his case, as in that 
of Renan, the plaintive importunities of childhood’s 
memories were sometimes very strong. I only recall that 
one memorable day (June 25, 1912) at the Privy Council 
Office, after a long talk about his forthcoming rectorial 
address at Manchester about which he was much con- 
cerned, for public speaking had become a great effort to 
him, he held my hand long as we parted, and, as I turned 
away, whispered, ‘Pray for me. In the last two years 
we talked much on this subject, and on one occasion, at 
the end of 1919, he opened his heart more fully than he 
had ever done. Much of that conversation cannot be 
recorded here, but the King of Terrors never numbered 
him among his subjects. I quoted the majestic passage 
from his favourite Latin poet in which Lucretius speaks 
of men’s unreasonable fear of Death as the cause of all 
the hasty rivalries, cupidities, and treacheries of man’s 
existence. ‘But how true!’ he exclaimed, and went on 
to speak of the gradual decay of the belief in personal 
immortality except for what he called ‘the puerile curi- 
osity’ of the spiritualists. ‘Things were very different,’ 
he added, ‘when I first assumed the editorship of the 
“Fortnightly ” and was thought audacious in opening its 
pages to W. K. Clifford and Huxley. Fitzjames Stephen 
used to say I was taking great risks when I spelt “ God” 
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with a small “ g,” though whether he meant here or here- 
after I don’t know.’ ‘As for progress, what signs of it 
are there now? And all we Victorians believed in it 
from the Utilitarians onwards.’ 

Of his literary work he has been his own critic in his 
‘Recollections, and by no means a too indulgent one. 
When Messrs Macmillan decided at the end of 1920 to 
publish an edition of his ‘Collected Works’ there ensued 
a correspondence between him and me,some extracts from 
which the reader may be pleased to have as throwing 
new light on his own estimate of his literary career. I 
had been asked by the ‘Times’ to write the leading 
article for the ‘Literary Supplement’ on the subject of 
' the new edition, and in sending me some advance proofs 
Lord Morley wrote inter alia: 


‘. .. Tonly trust you not to let friendship stand in the 
way of justice. ... The most serious of the first triplet is 
“Compromise,” which is being modified somewhat in the 
new version, but without, I hope, losing any of the salt and 
savour that made an attraction of it when it first came out. 
Personally the only one on which I look with any sort of 
favour is “ Cromwell”; but an author’s preference after all 
proves nothing, does it? I would give a good deal for a talk 
with you one of these days. Let not your next visit to this 
country be so much of a transitory flight. But I admit that 
our country is now too distracted to be over-cheerful for a 
man of balanced mind.’ 


When the review appeared he wrote a letter, dated 
Feb. 12, 1921, which is so full of self-revelation that I 
quote it at some length, omitting, as far as possible, the 
all too kind passages in which he refers to him to whom 
it was addressed : 


‘I got the “Times” for Thursday the 10th. I took it eagerly 
in hand, read your article, re-read and felt more and more 
well pleased and warmly appreciative. ...I need not say 
how many points your penetrating obiter dicta stir in my 
mind, and in some I feel faintly controversial, but I am well 
content to leave [them] for a later day, and an answer face 
to face in our own country. On one or two, my remarks on 
your remarks would be suggestive supplementals. For 
instance, you say that the key to the unity of so miscel- 
laneous a collection is a passion for truth—and what estimate 
could place a man on a higher or more splendid pedestal, 
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whether he be lawyer, statesman, divine, or other man in a 
front place? For myself I would fain add passion for Free- 
dom and passion for Justice? Don’t think me vain if I covet 
the whole trinity of them. I cannot trust myself to speak of 
your signal liberality. . . . The space and the prominence of 
place given to you by your Editor have been well justified by 
the serious attention that you have devoted to an author 
who has always from his earliest days done his best to handle 
serious things in a serious fashion... .’ 


I have said that Lord Morley’s characterisations of 
his colleagues would make a piquant and disturbing 
volume, but nothing would induce me to write it. There 
would be too many wigs on the green. He was a man 
of warm affections but he was intensely and shrewdly 
critical of all his colleagues except Lord Haldane and 
Mr Birrell, the two whom, without doubt, he liked best 
and of whom he certainly, in the days of his retirement, 
saw most. Lord Haldane, the friend of forty years, was 
one of the few friends to whom his doors were never 
closed and of him he always spoke with resolute admira- 
tion and deep affection. Lord Morley often described 
him as ‘the most loyal of friends,’ he admired his intel- 
lect and respected his character, ‘and above all that 
quality of his which endeared a man to him more than 
any other—his kindness of heart. Mr Birrell endeared 
himself to Lord Morley by his witty and urbane con- 
versation, his large humanity, and his love of letters. 
Of the others he was much more critical. Something 
must be allowed for a certain playful mischievousness 
in this in which there was more than a hint of Voltaire’s 
prescription for a pleasant old age.* All these sallies I 
omit. But it is not illegitimate to recall two remarkable 
prophecies he made to me the Sunday after the declara- 
tion of war, one of them destined to prove remarkably 
true, the other remarkably false. Of Mr Asquith he 
then predicted, ‘Mark my words, he is not the pilot to 
weather this storm ’"—a prophecy remarkable in its fore- 
sight in that the subject of it was then at the zenith of 





* ‘On a encore, en viellissant, un grand plaisir qui n’est pas a 
négliger, c’est de décompter les impertinents et les impertinentes qu’on 
a vus mourir, les ministres qu'on a vu renvoyers et le foule des ridicule, 
qui ont passé devant les yeux.’—Voltaire to Madame du Deffand (Faguet’s 


* Voltaire ’ p. 229). 
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his fame and never appeared more secure in his position : 
he had carried his Cabinet with him and had ranged the 
Opposition on his side. Of Mr Lloyd George he said, 
‘This war ends the race between him and Winston; 
his heart is not in this business—he is a man of peace. 
But Winston! there'll be a great naval victory in the 
North Sea and he'll go down to history as the Chatham 
of his age.’ Lord Morley spoke of course at the moment 
when Mr Lloyd George’s secession from the Cabinet 
on the issue of the ultimatum to Germany had been 
almost an accomplished fact—of which more in a moment. 
Of Lord Grey he spoke with an asperity which was 
neither fair nor just and was, indeed, the expression of a 
rankling sense of irritation at having been involved in a 
foreign policy of which Lord Grey may have foreseen the 
issue, but the issue of which Lord Morley most assuredly 
did not foresee, although he could never, despite all his 
mental struggles, disengage himself from a measure of 
responsibility for it as a member of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. Of Mr Lloyd George he once said, 
‘I think much of him—I mean I think much about him,’ 
which is the most concise way it could be put. In his 
‘Recollections’ Lord Morley never so much as mentions 
him. There was a time during which he succumbed to 
the magic of that personality and was not ill-pleased with 
his masterly flatteries, but, as with many another, the spell 
did not last, and he grew more and more critical both of 
the man and of his methods. Under the date Feb. 15, 
1918, I find this record of a conversation. 


Lorp Mor ey. If Ludendorff fails on the Western Front, 
Ll. G. wins—otherwise he is done. Of course he wants peace. 

J. H. M. His greatest gift is his ‘ drive.’ 

LorD MORLEY. Yes, he’s got what Carlyle said of the 
Hindu god—he has a fire in his belly, but his weakness is 
looseness of mind. 

J. H. M. And his principles ? 

LorD MoRLEY. Principles! Do you talk to me of his 
principles? What are they? But he is not dishonest, he’s 
only tricky. Some shabbiness perhaps.’ 


More than two years later there came a curious change 
of estimate. 
LorD MORLEY. LI. G. may yet emerge with the reputation 
of Burke. 
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J. H. M. But he has no fixity of purpose. He has too 
many acts of apostasy. 

Lorp Mor.ey. But hadn’t Burke? Weren't all his utter- 
ances on the French Revolution ‘apostasies’? Isn’t politics 
simply a matter of expediencies ? 

J. H. M. Would you say that of Lincoln? 

Lorp Mortey. Ah, his task was infinitely less complex. 

(July 30, 1920.) 


But when the Lloyd George Government fell, Lord 
Morley had apparently arrived at some very definite 
conclusions about the head of it. On Oct. 20, 1922, a 
few days after that event, three of us were Lord Morley’s 
guests at Wimbledon; the other two were Mr G. P. 
Gooch, the historian, and Mr Guy Morley. Asked what 
he thought about the downfall of the Government Lord 
Morley said, ‘I feel inclined to open a bottle of cham- 
pagne.’ ‘Then you've revised your estimate of Mr Lloyd 
George ?’ one of us asked. He paused in reply, and then 
turning slowly round and looking his interlocutor full 
in the face, as was his wont in moments of emphasis, he 
delivered himself of such a devastating judgment that 
nothing would induce me to repeat it. It might 
almost be called defamatory, and it is not for me to 
justify. 

Many of Lord Morley’s comments on his colleagues 
were a reflexion of his feelings about the policy which 
had preceded the War and, as he would contend, had 
provoked it. It was a subject on which he felt very 
deeply. Mr Lloyd George once told me in Paris, in 
May 1918, that whenever he"met Lord Morley, which was 
not often, the latter always began the evening with the 
admonition, ‘No conversation about the last five years, 
please!’ But when I first discussed the matter with him 
—it was afew days after his resignation—this Statute 
of Limitations had not then begun to run—indeed in my 
own case he never enforced it and he spoke with some 
freedom. On Sept. 13, 1914, in a long conversation on 
the War, he made two points, or, if the reader likes, three. 
‘I was always opposed to the Anglo-Russian agreement— 
so was Kitchener. Who stands most to gain out of this 
war? Russia. Who is the real aggressor? Russia. At 
the end of it we shall have her on our backs. What do 
you imagine will be the effect on the Indian mind of 
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the employment of Indian troops against Europeans ?’ 
and last of all, ‘What should J be doing in a War 
Ministry?’ As the years went on he elaborated his 
position and wrote that secret memoir to which I have 
already alluded in which he sought to exculpate himself 
for all responsibility for our entry into the War and to 
inculpate three of his colleagues. I doubt if its publica- 
tion, which will now never take place, would have added 
to his reputation; I am not sure it would not subtract 
from it. There was a lack of coherence in his expression 
of his views on the subject, and there can, I think, be 
no doubt that his memory was sadly at fault. One day he 
had a passage of arms with Lord Haldane and was badly 
worsted. He was declaiming against the ‘ conversations’ 
between the British and French General Staffs in 1910 
as a secret to which the Cabinet as a whole had not been 
a party and himself the least. ‘But you were a party 
to them,’ replied Lord Haldane, This Lord Morley 
strenuously denied. ‘Have you got your red box of 
papers of the Committee of Imperial Defence?’ replied 
Lord Haldane. The box was produced. And out of it 
Lord Haldane extracted a memorandum of General 
Ewart’s exposition to the Committee of Imperial Defence 
in 1910 of the plans for the concentration at Maubeuge. 
And at the foot of it in Lord Morley’s handwriting were 
two tell-tale postscripts, the first, ‘ Doubtful if I ought to 
approve of this, the second, ‘But I suppose it’s in the 
interests of European peace. None the less he often 
returned to the theme as though it were an obsession. 
I have a note of a conversation on Sept. 20, 1921, in 
which he asked me rhetorically, not for the first time, 
‘Why didn’t we make it clear to the German Government 
that we wouldn't tolerate the invasion of Belgium?’ I 
urged, ‘But that was just what Goschen did do,’ to 
which came the angry retort, ‘I don’t care what Goschen 
said,’ and I changed the subject. 

Under the date Jan. 2, 1921, I find this vivid descrip- 
tion by Lord Morley of the Cabinet crisis in 1914. 


‘On Aug. 2, a Sunday I think, we went to lunch at 
Beauchamp’s—Lloyd George, Simon and myself. Simon said 
to me before we went upstairs, “I think I’ve got LI. G.; 
he is with us.” The next day—half an hour before the 
Cabinet met—I said to Ll. G., “I’m going.” He replied, 
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“Don’t be ina hurry.” Half an hour later he said, “I stay. 
It’s Belgium.” Simon resigned with tears streaming down 
his face at having to leave Asquith. The same evening 
Burns came to me and said, “Simon’s going to stay—he’s 
withdrawn his resignation.” ’ 


One more quotation before I leave this subject. It is 
the record of a remarkable conversation on Feb. 15, 1918, 
to which I shall return in another connexion, for it 
covered a wide field : 


J. H. M. If Bismarck had been alive the casus belli of 
Belgium would never have arisen. He would never have been 
a party to the violation of Belgium. 

Lorp Mor.ey. Was it our casus belli? Did we put that 
straight to Germany? Did we give the Kaiser half an hour ? 
Didn’t we play into the military party’s hands? 

J. H. M. But everything has gone to show that Germany 
had made up her mind to have war sooner or later. 

Lorp MORLEY. You mean it was ‘inevitable.’ That has 
been said of every war since Hannibal. I said to Asquith at 
the time, ‘We are only playing Russia’s game.’ Why did 
she mobilise in the North as well as in the South? And by 
the end of the war we shall be sorry America ever came in— 
we shall have her on our backs. 


And here our discourse drifted to other and more 
agreeable things—Mr Hardy’s prose and verse, Burke’s 
‘Letters on a Regicide Peace,’ Stendhal and Renan, Mere- 
dith and Matthew Arnold, Rosebery and Haldane, both 
of whom he greatly liked, with a mordant excursion 
by Lord Morley on the subject of President Wilson, 
whom he never liked. 

Of all his political affections Ireland lay nearest his 
heart. Although he hated violence and loathed cruelty 
he could not bring himself to condemn, even in private, 
the outrages which disfigured the Sinn Fein movement. 
Discussing with him the pourparlers with Sinn Fein in 
1921, I said, in response to his inquiry, ‘I don’t like 
concessions to murder.’ ‘But didn’t Mazzini approve of 
assassination ?’ he replied, to which I bluntly retorted, 
‘Do you?’ It was the only time I ever came near to a 
quarrel with him. When I cited the Sinn Feiners’ resort 
to torture, he said, ‘But wouldn’t you get that among 
any peasantry?’ But he was anything but easy about 
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these things, and more than a year earlier, in July 1920, 
he was nothing like so tolerant of them: 

‘Ireland and Russia are the two most “Christian” countries 
in Europe. To-day they are the most disfigured by violence 
and outrage. What do you make of that ?’ 


When the agreement came, Lord Morley, as all the 
world knows, went down to the House of Lords to give 
it his benediction. Nearly a year before this consumma- 
tion he had entertained the idea of going down on quite 
another errand—at the time of the Lords’ debate on that 
Home Rule Bill which Ireland never accepted. 


‘I should like to have been there,’ he said to me on Jan. 6, 
1921, ‘if only to have got up and said, “If Mr G.’s Home Rule 
Bill had been passed 30 years ago could Ireland have been 
worse than it is now? Would it not have been better?” 
And then fallen dead like Lord Chatham.’ 


A happier issue was in store for him. With heroic 
courage the aged statesman, carefully tended by his 
nephew, Mr Guy Morley, went down to the House of 
Lords and in faltering tones, which were almost inaudible 


a few feet away from him, made his last speech in 
favour of the country he loved so well. It was an act of 
faith rather than of reason, for a few days later—on 
Dec. 22—he spoke to me in tones of great despondency 
about the future of Ireland. 


‘Where will they find the men to run the new Government 
in Ireland? That’s what I’ve been thinking about. Was 
there ever such an exhibition of human folly as in these Dail 
debates on ratification? My only consolation has been to read 
up the history of Ireland in Lecky and our abominable treat- 
ment of her. All the faults of the Irish character are trace- 
able to that.’ 


He spoke to me of ‘the tremendous effect’ of Lord 
Carson’s speech in the Lords: 


‘If a division had been taken at that moment I could not 
have answered for the result. No doubt he knew what he 
was talking about. He knew from the inside—the bribes given 
to effect this settlement and all the rest of it. But he was 
kind tome. When I referred in my speech to his talk of the 
“abject humiliation of this day,” he interrupted, “ Not for 
you ! 9° 
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With one other conversation on the subject of Ireland 
I leave it. It was at a téte-d-téte dinner, on May 1, 1921, 
at the ‘Senior’ (United Service) Club of which he was an 
honorary member : 


LorD MorRLEY. If I were an Irishman I should be a Sinn 
Feiner. 

J.H. M. And a Republican ? 

Lorp Mor.eEy. No. 

J. H. M. Not every one is as staunch tothe creed of Home 
Rule as you. Mr Hardy, for instance. He told me lately that 
he had come to the old conclusion—that the Irish are a people 
who cannot live without a grievance. 

LorD MorRLEY. That’s true. But we and the Church have 
made them so. There is something wayward, diabolical in 
them. 


Nothing gave him greater pleasure in his later years 
than the conversion of the ‘Times’ to Home Rule. He 
once described it to me as the greatest event in Irish 
political history since the conversion of Gladstone. The 
‘Times’ and the ‘Morning Post’ were the two papers 
he read regularly almost to the end. His appreciation 
of good writing in the Press was quite independent of 
his political sympathies. Of the ‘Morning Post,’ whose 
opinions were always at the very opposite pole of his 
own, he once said, ‘I disagree with nearly everything 
they say, but it’s the best polemical writing of its kind 
since Junius. And of the same paper on another occa- 
sion, ‘They seize every point.’ He was proud of having 
been a journalist, and no topic was more likely to engage 
his attention in talk than that of his old profession. 
One of the first questions he would put to a traveller 
from a foreign country was the position of the Press; 
what was its influence on political life; what talents did 
it attract, what opinions did it help to form, what part 
did the leader play in its economy? He was keenly 
anxious to accept an invitation to the ‘Manchester 
Guardian’ centenary dinner, but his doctor forbade it, 
and he acquiesced with the remark, ‘ After all, at my age 
one doesn’t contemplate centenaries with any pleasure— 
I am too near a centenarian myself for that.’ There 
can have been few distinguished journalists who did not 
at one time or another take counsel of him as the Nestor 
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of their profession—Mr Wickham Steed, Mr C. P. Scott, 
Mr J. A. Spender, Mr Massingham, Mr Gardiner, Mr F. W. 
Hirst, Mr Hammond, Prof. Hobhouse, were among them. 
He was fond of telling how he was in the middle of 
writing a leading article when the summons came to 
him from Mr Gladstone; he rose and obeyed the call, 
was offered the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland, went to 
consult Chamberlain, who ‘looked black as thunder—he 
knew what it meant, but advised him to accept, did 
accept, and then returned and finished his article. 

He urged me one night at the ‘ Senior’ to ‘leave every- 
thing, the Army, the Bar, and the University, and devote 
yourself to literature. I gave my reasons for doing 
otherwise; they will assuredly not interest the reader, 
but his reply to one of them is interesting. I pleaded 
the res angusta domi, and said the prospect of depending 
for one’s bread upon literature appalled me. He said, 
‘It never appalled me; I don’t agree that a man can 
write better if he is financially independent; I got 700I. 
a year by writing for the “ Saturday Review,” and I had 
nothing else to depend upon.’ When I put to him the 
same somewhat otiose question as Jeffrey put to 
Macaulay, ‘ Where did you get your style?’ he answered 
without a moment’s hesitation not, as might be ex- 
pected, ‘From French models,’ but, without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘From the practice of journalism.’ But I 
think he meant the leisurely journalism of the ‘ Fort- 
nightly,’ which is not quite the same thing as the breath- 
less leader-writing of the daily Press. 


(To be continued) 
J. H. MorGAN. 
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Art. 13—THE ALLIANCE OF HANOVER. 


The Alliance of Hanover. A Study of British Foreign 
Policy in the Last Years of George I. By James Frede- 
rick Chance. Murray, 1923. 


FOURTEEN years—a relatively long period in these days 
of rapid historical productivity—have passed since Mr 
J. F. Chance made a contribution of no ordinary value 
to the history of our Foreign Policy. His ‘George I and 
the Northern War,’ published in 1909, not only threw 
clear light upon the Northern policy of George I up to 
Nystad and upon its influence, hitherto insufficiently 
demonstrated, on the change in some of the chief aspects 
of European politics; but it directed-more attention to 
the diplomatic materials for this section of the history 
of British Foreign Policy than had hitherto been be- 
stowed upon them. Since that date—in 1911 and 1912— 
he has, in four valuable contributions to the ‘ English 
Historical Review,’ with the aid of documentary evi- 
dence, elucidated the progress of Northern affairs after 
Nystad and the antecedents of the Treaty of Hanover 
itself, as marking a new stage in European politics at 
large. His present work deals with a period of not 
quite three years, as definitely limited as it is brief, 
beginning with the year 1725, which, in the opening 
words of the last of Mr Chance’s essays just cited, 
_‘saw a revolution in European politics. The death in 
February of Peter the Great, whose achievements and 
policy had alike been a constant source of anxiety to 
George I and his advisers both British and Hanoverian, 
could not, under a successor desirous of carrying on as 
well as extending his designs, otherwise than threaten the 
interests of Great Britain and her policy in alliance with 
France. And the Treaties of Vienna between Austria 
and Spain (April and May) united those two Powers on 
the basis of the acknowledgment of the Pragmatic 
Sanction by Spain and of the furtherance of the Spanish 
designs on Gibraltar and Port Mahon, and on the for- 
mation of the Ostend Company for trading in the 
East Indies. Thus, even before the conclusion of the 
Secret Treaty between the two Powers in the following 
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November, to whose condition of the eventual acquisition 
and partition of French territory unfounded rumours 
added that of a joint support of a Jacobite invasion of 
England, the interests of Great Britain and, with hers, 
those of her French ally were menaced. The Congress 
of Cambray, over which, to borrow Mr Temperley’s 
phrase, the diplomatic world had been yawning since 
1724, was dissolved. But the Alliance of Hanover, of 
September 1725, between Great Britain, France, and 
Prussia—whose inclusion in it was an afterthought— 
was the Anglo-French reply to the menaces in question. 
It was the work of Townshend, with the direct cognisance, 
though it was not to the personal liking, of George I. 
In August 1726 the Empress Catherine joined the Austro- 
Spanish Alliance, and the two leagues now jealously con- 
fronted one another, each seeking to obtain the adhesion 
or support of European Powers open to its solicitations. 
The history of these, often most complicated, efforts and 
the documentary evidence of them occupy a main part 
of the volume before us. The accession of the United 
Netherlands to the Alliance of Hanover was secured in 
August 1726, that of Sweden not till March 1727, the Con- 
vention with Denmark, which covered the same purpose, 
following in April. In the autumn of the same year— 
that of the death of George I—the hostilities, which at 
its beginning had broken out with Spain, died out. The 
Preliminaries of Peace, signed on behalf of Spain in 
August, were confirmed by the Convention of the Prado 
in March 1728, ‘opening the way,’ in Mr Chance’s con- 
cluding words, ‘to the Congress of Soissons.’ 

Manifestly, then, this volume opens, as it closes, with 
diplomatic achievements of the highest consequence, and 
it is to diplomatic rather than general political history 
that the sequence of problems and of their progress to 
solution here detailed pre-eminently appertains. It 
would, obviously, be unfair to expect here a general 
estimate of the policy of the several sovereigns and their 
chief agents responsible for the proceedings in this period 
of the several Powers, great or small, and, still more so, 
to look for a characterisation of the sources and effects 
of their personal influence. Nevertheless, opportunities 
are not foregone in this book for the adjustment or modi- 
fication of existing notions on such heads as these. 
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George I, in particular, though for the most part re- 
maining in the background, occasionally, in his own 
words or in utterances conscientiously repeated, shows 
himself resolute and decisive in the methods as well as 
in the principles of his policy, unhampered in his judg- 
ment of political problems either by defectiveness of 
insight or by narrowness of view due to ignorance, and, 
though incapable of veiling either personal or dynastic 
sympathies, never consciously unjust. Among the per- 
sonalities of contemporary Sovereigns upon the relation 
of whose Foreign Policy to that of Great Britain some 
of the most important issues in the history of both turn, 
that of the Emperor Charles VI comes but little under 
our ken in the present work. He was loyally served in 
the conduct of his policy by Count Sinzendorf, and in 
the years covered by the present volume, apart from the 
impetuous counsel of Prince Eugene, by Field-Marshal 
Count von Seckendorf. But while Charles VI, as his 
efforts for the Pragmatic Sanction proved, had something 
of the tenacity, together with his share of the ill-luck, of 
his House, he was hardly equal in capacity to the pressure 
of difficulties which, during a long reign, his policy was 
called on to meet, or of marked independence in his 
judgment of them. Herein, at least, he differed from 
the foremost of the Princes of the Empire with whose 
death his own was nearly contemporary. King Frede- 
rick William I of Prussia plays a part of his own in 
the affairs and relations of the Alliance of Hanover; or 
rather, in the words of the historian whom Mr Chance— 
without much felicity of touch—dismisses as ‘the too 
patriotic Droysen,’ his policy was that of a middle line, 
‘thankless and burdensome itself, with its turns and its 
oscillations hither and thither,’ which demanded close 
attention and consideration from others, unless it were 
to become ambiguous and provoke the hostility of them 
all. Frederick William I, self-willed in speech and bear- 
ing beyond the descriptive powers of portraiture or cari- 
cature, successfully escaped conflict with both the Courts 
on whom the avoidance of a European conflict ultimately 
depended; the Treaty of Wusterhausen (October 1726) 
established his relations with Austria on a basis satis- 
factory to the Emperor in the year after that in which 
he had joined the Hanoverian Alliance; and on the 
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death of George I, Prince Leopold of Anhalt, a loyal 
adherent of the Imperial House, could find no better 
description for the beginnings of a reconciliation between 
the Prussian and British Courts than ‘once more an 
Austrian miracle,’ Enough is said in these pages of the 
European policy of the great Tsar and his faithful 
successor, and—especially in view of Mr Armstrong's 
well-known narrative—of the passionate ambitions of 
Queen Elizabeth Farnese and the humiliations in which 
they involved her consort, Philip the Unready, as he 
might not inappropriately be called. Of fresher interest 
are the references to the action or attitude of the lesser 
Powers in more or less immediate contact with the 
leaders of the European league and counter-league— 
whether in North or South, Sweden and Denmark, 
Portugal and Savoy—and in particular, to the conduct 
of the various Princes of the German Empire, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. Their disposition to support the 
one or the other of the rival combinations, was by no 
means wholly dependent upon confessional motives, 
though these have, for the last time in the history of 
the Empire, to be seriously taken into account. In 
religious matters the shifting policy of the self-indulgent 
Augustus (Elector Frederick Augustus I of Saxony and 
King Augustus II of Poland) was of course swayed by 
the fact of his hybrid status; and the position which, 
even after his conversion to Rome, he still held of 
Director of the Evangelic Body, inclined him, as Mr 
Chance says, rather ‘ to compose the quarrels of the Pro- 
testants than to uphold their rights. Landgrave Charles 
of Hesse-Cassel, though by all the traditions of his House 
a ‘zealous’ champion of Protestantism, was an early 
object of the wooings of the Allies of Hanover; but 
dynastic apprehensions had increased his loyalty to the 
Emperor, and his necessities and those of his son on the 
Swedish throne only at a late date effected the purchase 
of himself by George II and the subsequent ill-omened 
convention for the hire of 12,000 Hessians in March 1726. 
If, on the one side, the demands of Maximilian Em- 
manuel of Bavaria explain themselves from the past 
policy as well as the existing interests of his House, and 
if the claims—in a sense subordinate to his—of his brother, 
the Elector of Cologne, and of his kinsmen of the Palati- 
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nate and Treves were strengthened, their combined 
position in the Empire, the policy of their Protestant 
contemporaries was, in some instances, not less directly 
actuated by particular motives. Such was the case with 
Duke Eberhard Lewis of Wiirttemberg, whose accession 
to the Treaty of Hanover was estimated by the British 
diplomatist Saint-Saphorin as second in importance only 
to that of the Bavarian Elector, and who, if he had an 
eye to the safety of his and his neighbours’ Protestant 
subjects, certainly had another on the restoration of 
Montbéliard (Mémpelgard), sequestrated by the Crown 
of France. Duke Augustus William of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, to whose capital the Emperor Charles VI 
had summoned a Congress for the restoration of peace 
to the North, was closely connected with the Imperial 
Family, and in regular receipt of an Imperial allowance ; 
but his want of cash, even more than his near kinship 
with George I, seemed to warrant the approaches of the 
British Government, on whom he had a claim of long 
standing. This list of Princes might easily be extended, 
even without including the figure of Duke Charles Frede- 
rick of Holstein-Gottorp, whose pretensions to a Royal 
Crown found partisans as eager as those of the‘ Chevalier 
de St George.’ 

More to the purpose would perhaps be a classified 
list of the official directors and agents of the Foreign 
Policy of the period, which, from the point of view of 
diplomatic activity, may challenge comparison with any 
other in modern European history. The compilation of 
such a list would be materially aided by a revised and 
extended edition of the ‘ List of the Diplomatic Repre- 
sentatives and Agents, England and North Germany, 
1689-1727,’ contributed by Mr Chance to the series of 
‘Notes on our Diplomatic Relations,’ edited by Prof. 
Firth, in which the later French section—from 1689 to 
1727—was compiled by Mr Wickham Legg, and of the 
‘List of Diplomatic Representatives and Agents in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia,’ etc., contributed in 1913 
by Mr Chance to the same series. As it is, the readers 
of the volume before us have, in the matter of our 
diplomatic relations with other countries, to resort to 
its own index, which they will not find an altogether 
satisfactory ‘help.’ Itshould assuredly have, in all cases, 
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added to the names of the diplomatists cited an indica- 
tion of the Court from which they were sent, and, in the 
case of foreign diplomatists, the names of those to which 
they were severally accredited, and thus have saved 
much trouble—to say the least—to the conscientious 
student. 

Here we need only preface a mention of the most 
prominent representatives of our own country in this 
period at the most important European centres by 
recalling the fact that our foreign policy in 1725-27 was 
mainly under the direction of Townshend, of whose 
dominant influence the formula ‘Townshend and Walpole’ 
constitutes an inadequate expression. Though the state- 
ments in the intercepted letters to the Emperor printed 
in full in the second volume of the first edition of Coxe’s 
‘Memoir of the Life of Sir R. Walpole,’ are even at the 
present day only to be accepted with a large grain of salt, 
there can be no doubt that Townshend, the real author 
of the Alliance of Hanover, remained its chief champion 
both against the hesitations of George I and the adverse 
Hanoverian influence to which the King was still sub- 
ject. Examples of Townshend’s Instructions and other 
communications necessarily abound throughout this 
volume, and are always marked by the self-confidence 
—not always accompanied by self-restraint—which was 
specially characteristic of him. His fellow-Secretary, 
the Duke of Newcastle, has suffered irremediably from 
the impatient wit of Lord Hervey and the sneers of 
later writers; but the numerous papers bearing his 
signature in Mr Chance’s volume must in fairness be 
allowed to show that he was capable both of distinctly 
apprehending and clearly explaining the action or attitude 
which the policy conveyed by them enjoined; and that 
this should not be overlooked in future estimates of his 
capacity. The rise to full Ministerial authority of Sir 
Robert Walpole, which this volume likewise acceptably 
illustrates, was gradual, and can hardly be said to have 
been consummated during the reign of George I. It 
was preceded by the succession to the headship of the 
French Government of Cardinal Fleury, who loved peace 
as truly as Walpole, and was gifted with at least an equal 
ability of rendering the policy he had at heart acceptable 
to those with whom he had to act, or whose services he 
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had to employ—such as the Duc de Richelieu, whose 
political conduct was, to say the least, complex in kind. 

It was with France that our diplomatic relations had, 
during the decade preceding the period with which this 
volume is concerned, become of primary importance. 
Before the close of that decade, the Emperor's policy had 
come to be regarded as hostile in its intentions towards 
that of King George I, whose material success in the 
acquisition of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, carried 
out if not primarily conceived in the interests of British 
commerce as well as dynastic Ldndergier, remained un- 
confirmed by the Imperial investiture, while the growing 
goodwill between Austria and Russia contributed to 
British suspicions of Russian designs in the North. 
Complicated and interesting as were these processes, and 
the vicissitudes through which they passed, they must 
not occupy us here. Throughout their course, the policy 
of the Triple Alliance—in other words, of the alliance 
between France and Great Britain—continued steadfast, 
notwithstanding the soaring ambition and reckless 
intrigues of Spain, and of actual dealings between Spain 
and France in which British interests were not in the 
first instance considered. 

From 1721 onwards—the year of the Treaty of Madrid 
to which the above description may be held to apply— 
British affairs at Paris were in the charge of Sir Luke 
Schaub. Concerning him we find little or nothing in 
this volume, except the statement that his former chief 
and patron Carteret had instructed him to resist reso- 
lutely the proposal of a Franco-Russian alliance, to 
which Great Britain was to accede, pressed by Dubois in 
1723. Schaub, a Swiss by birth, is not the least interest- 
ing of the foreigners who in this age found their way 
into British diplomatic service, and not only on account 
of his artistic sympathies. He had been trained under 
Stanhope, whom he accompanied to Madrid, and on 
whose death he was ‘made over’ to Carteret, and sent 
by him to Paris, where his intimacy with Dubois greatly 
helped to cement the French alliance. But as a political 
partisan he was obnoxious to Townshend and Robert Wal- 
pole, and it was to effect his removal from his post at Paris 
that Horatio Walpole the elder was sent there in 1723, 
and in the following March succeeded in supplanting him. 
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The personality of Horatio Walpole—not Lord Wal- 
pole till 1756—was without the attractiveness of Schaub’s ; 
but a closer study of his career in Coxe’s biography of 
him and in the large number of writings of all kinds 
which he has left behind him—and among which the 
voluminous Paris correspondence is admirably repre- 
sented in the volume before us—leaves no doubt as to 
his capacity as a writer, or as to the breadth of his 
judgment and the quickness of his political insight. 
The loyalty as well as the closeness of his relations with 
his elder brother, whose offer to include him in his 
Ministry in 1730 he refused, are further shown by his 
decision in 1742 to burn a large part of their cor- 
respondence; and the spitefulness of his nephew and 
namesake, though caused by a personal quarrel, was 
never more unworthily displayed than in the aspersions 
which have done lasting injury to the elder Horace’s fame. 
His services both at Paris and afterwards at The Hague 
were, in any case, such as to entitle him to remembrance 
among the foremost British statesmen of his age, and 
one whose services to the cause of peace overshadow any 
of the shortcomings suggested by a comparison of his 
personality with that of his greater brother. Horatio 
Walpole’s exertions at Paris were assiduously seconded 
by his Secretary of Embassy, Thomas Robinson, the 
‘Vienna Robinson ’"—to be distinguished, of course, from 
Dr John Robinson who signed the Treaty of Utrecht 
and died as Bishop of London in 1723. The latter was 
not of the same family as Thomas; but the name borne 
by both was to attain a still greater prominence in the 
British public service of later days. Thomas Robinson 
was, after holding the Embassy of Vienna for eighteen 
years from 1730, raised to the peerage as Lord Grantham 
in 1761 and became the ancestor of a British Prime 
Minister. 

Next to the Paris Embassy, in the anxious period 
following on the conclusion of the Alliance of Hanover, 
that of Vienna possessed the highest importance for the 
conduct of British Foreign Policy; for it was against 
the late alliance of Austria and Spain that the Treaty 
between Great Britain, France, and Prussia, the work of 
obtaining accessions to which began with its signature, 
had been in the main directed. At Vienna, Saint-Saphorin 
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for some years held the post of Minister. He was one 
of the most capable of the diplomatists of his time, and 
certainly, as his reports cited in this volume show, one 
of the most hard-worked, besides being one of the most 
hardly-used, members of his profession. He was a Swiss 
by birth, who is entered in Mr Chance’s index as Lt- 
General Francois-Louis de Pesne de Saint-Saphorin, and 
his nationality suggested to the Jacobites a motion for 
his recall on the ground of the impropriety of employing 
foreigners in the British Diplomatic Service. At Vienna 
his reports, of which the ‘ Relation Générale’ drawn up 
by him early in 1727 may be taken as a sample, were 
circumspect as well as close—they show him to have 
been suspicious of papal influence in particular. He 
could be implicitly depended on as a vigilant observer 
of the animosity fostered in ministerial quarters at 
Vienna against Townshend and the Walpoles. In 
return, he was subjected to a treatment culminating 
in his isolation at the Austrian Court, and finally, in 
his expulsion with studied rudeness from Vienna, the 
‘territories’ and the Empire, by way of reprisal for the 
expulsion from this country of Baron Palm, whose 
memorial had censured both King George’s speech of 
January 1727 and Bishop Hoadley’s celebrated ‘ Enquiry.’ 
In the edict against Saint-Saphorin was included his 
Secretary, Charles Harrison, who had quitted the capital 
six months before without having been admitted to an 
audience. He had been succeeded by George Woodward,* 
who now took his departure with Saint-Saphorin from 
a Court where he had never been formally received. 
Their journey, of which they made free use for purposes 
of propaganda at Ratisbon and at the South-German 
Courts, and the brochure in which before leaving Vienna 
Saint-Saphorin reviewed the situation, concludes the 
account of his activity to be found in this volume, and 
is unconnected with a notable earlier episode in his 
career at Vienna.f 

At the Ratisbon Diet, in these eritical days by no 
means the abode of undisturbed tranquillity, Great 
Britain was represented by Edward Finch-Hatton, who 





* The name of the previous Secretary is given as Carrard. 
+ See W. Michael, ‘Engl. Gesch. im 18. Jahrh.,’ vol. 11, pp. 467-476. 
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was sent thence to Poland, on a mission which he would 
seem not to have executed with tact, on behalf of the 
persecuted Protestants; and subsequently by Isaac 
Le Leup. The latter diplomatist had to enter upon his 
task with the Deputies very cautiously and under the 
wing, as it were, of his able French colleague Chavigny ; 
but in the end he had to leave Ratisbon after having 
sturdily but in vain sought to stiffen princely resistance. 

With Spain, Austria’s partner in the menace to the 
peace of Europe which the Alliance of Hanover was 
formed to prevent, war was for months an imminent 
issue, and, in February 1727, hostilities had opened 
between the two historic antagonists. For some time 
before the return of William Stanhope (afterwards Earl of 
Harrington) from Spain, where he had resided for seven 
years as Ambassador after brilliant military service on 
the side of her adversary, he had not been seen at Court, 
and confined himself and his efforts to interviews with 
the Marquis de la Paz, with whom he had long established 
friendly relations. The story of his Embassy and of the 
unique incident which preceded the interruption of its 
course—‘the revelations’ made to him by the fugitive 
Ripperda of the text of the all-important Treaty of 
Vienna, with additions not to be found in it—is here 
recalled in its general connexion with British relations 
to Spain and the problems of policy affecting it; and, 
we need not say, exhibits the moderation as well as the 
force characteristic of one of the most striking ‘nego- 
tiators’ in the annals of British diplomacy. At an early 
date Stanhope fostered the relinquishment to Spain of 
Gibraltar—whether wisely or not, is a question too large 
for incidental discussion. After another mission to the 
Spanish Court, Stanhope was one of the British Pleni- 
potentiaries of the Congress of Soissons, and then suc- 
ceeded Townshend in his Secretaryship of State. But 
his diplomatic activity, which concerns us here, probably 
shows him at the height of his powers. 

Our Envoy to Portugal from 1725 was Brigadier- 
General James Dormer, who had previously passed 
through a military career of some adventure and dis- 
tinction. At Lisbon the difficult task awaited him of 
preventing the accession of Portugal to the Treaty of 
Vienna, and it was additionally complicated by a dispute 
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of the semi-private sort—the Spelman-Butler imbroglio 
—such as at times clogs the progress of diplomacy. The 
statement that Dormer was at issue with our active Consul- 
General, afterwards Sir Thomas Burnet, would appear 
to be a mistake: the quarrel was with Lord Tyrawley, 
Dormer’s successor. He found valuable support in Count 
de Tarouca, Portuguese Envoy at The Hague and then 
at Vienna; and he needed it in the long period of 
uncertainty which in this volume is brought up to the 
settlement of the Spanish Portuguese marriages in 1727. 

The history of British diplomacy at Berlin, in the 
period following on Lord Wentworth’s twofold Mission 
to that Court, may seem involved in fewer difficulties 
than that of its exertions at Ratisbon and some of the 
lesser German Courts, if only because its efforts were 
concentrated on a single personality. From 1724 to 1730 
General du Bourgay, whose powers were seriously taxed 
by the office, was British Envoy at the Court of Frederick 
William I—his predecessor, James Scott, only finds 
mention here in connexion with the joint efforts of 
Frederick William I and George I on behalf of the Polish 
Protestants.* The issues with which General du Bourgay 
was principally concerned, and the policy which, with the 
support of Queen Sophia Dorothea and the co-operation 
of the very able French Envoy, Count Rottembourg, he 
strove to uphold, were determined on the one side by 
treaty obligations and unshifting purpose, and on the 
other by the vehement dictates of self-judged self- 
interest. The rapidly concluded Treaty of Charlotten- 
burg (1723) between the Kings of Great Britain and 
Prussia—the real object of which remains doubtful, but 
must be traceable to fears of the stability of the alliance 
with France, if not of a combination on her part with 
Russia and Sweden to which this Treaty could not but 
prove an obstacle—did not immediately stop the appre- 
hensions of invasion; and King George’s Envoy was at 
one time anxiously apprehensive of violent action against 
his Hanoverian dominions and his own personal safety. 





* Scott, curious to note, seems to have been a protégé of the Electress 
Sophia as well as of the Elector,George Lewis, and owed to their influence 
his appointment as Minister Plenipotentiary to Saxony (Poland), whence 
he was removed to Berlin to take Whitworth’s place during his absence at 
Cambray. 
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These fears remained unrealised ; but the Prusso-Austrian 
compact of Wusterhausen (1796) could not but be adverse 
to the wishes of the Western Powers. In the final 
phase reached in Mr Chance’s notices of these relations 
Frederick William I is left in surprise and suspense ; 
and the last of du Bourgay’s ‘various’ reports here 
cited represents the King, who had trusted nobody, as 
deeming himself befooled on all sides. 

The British Representative accredited to the Hanse 
Towns and resident at Hamburg was Cyril Wich (1714-45), 
whose father John Wich had preceded him in the 
exercise of the same function (1709-13), having himself 
been similarly preceded by his own father Sir Peter 
Wich, F.R.S., a correspondent of Evelyn and a linguistic 
and geographical scholar of repute. This accumulated 
family experience must have stood Cyril Wich in good 
stead in meeting the demands upon him when in office ; 
for Hamburg was then, and long afterwards, a European 
centre of intelligence. Yet we find him, at the time of 
the Jacobite scare of 1725, ‘hampered in his endeavour 
to discover correspondence with St Petersburg,’ owing 
to the control assumed over the Dutch mails by the 
‘ Anciens de la Bourse, merchants rich as Croesus who 
could not be gained.’ 

Consistently obliging towards the agents of Towns- 
hend’s policy was the attitude of his old intimates, the 
three ‘friends’ who, as the leading statesmen of the 
United Netherlands,* kept the slow motion of their 
political machine true to the course which treaty, tradi- 
tion, and interest alike bound it to follow, and, in the 
crucial case of the Ostend Company, directed it towards 
ends signally affecting Dutch interests. In 1724, the 
British Envoy at The Hague was William Finch-Hatton, 
whom Mr Chance sets down as perhaps the least useful 
of all our Envoys, and whose identity it would seem to 
have been found difficult to disentangle from that of his 
younger brother Edward, another son of that Hanover 
Tory par excellence, the Earl of Nottingham, and himself 
in 1725 British Envoy at the Imperial Diet and then at 
the Saxon-Polish Court, where he was charged with 





* The Grand Pensionary Isaac van Hoornbeek, the Secretary to the 
Council Simon van Slingelandt, and the Registrary (Greffier) to the States 
General, Francis Fagel. 
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efforts on behalf of the persecuted Protestants of Thorn, 
and the protection of the German Protestants at large. 
But, though a Protestant league was talked of, he was 
unable either at Ratisbon or in Dresden to do effective 
service for a cause which King George had very sincerely 
at heart, though, since Russian co-operation against 
Poland was not to be obtained, he was unwilling to 
push matters to the decision of war. 

We turn for a moment to the Northern Powers, in 
Great Britain’s relations to whom lies the dominant 
interest of Mr Chance’s researches. In the affairs of 
Denmark our policy was not plain sailing as it was in 
those of the rival Scandinavian kingdom; indeed, the 
question of the accession to the Alliance of Hanover on 
the part of the former Power was conditioned by the 
long protracted hesitation of the latter tocome in. With 
neither of Great Britain’s partners in the Alliance at the 
time of its start were the Danes on terms of amity. The 
understanding between Hanover and Denmark by which 
George I had secured Bremen and Verden for a small 
pecuniary acknowledgment, on condition of his adherence 
to the British guarantee of the possession of Ducal Schles- 
wig by Denmark, formed a potent hindrance to a reconci- 
liation between Russia and Great Britain, and contributed 
to the hostility between the two Powers which found vent 
in Baltic expeditions and fear of Russian invasion; nor 
had it changed into a British acceptance of Russia's 
‘griefs’ at the time of Peter I’s death. British interests 
at Copenhagen were thus dependent on a singular com- 
plication of considerations and calculations, and not 
easily advanced by the influence of personal diplomacy. 
Lord Polwarth’s Embassy had come to an end in 1721; 
but his successor, Lord Glenorchy’s period of office was 
interrupted by absence ‘from ill-health’ for a whole 
year till 1726, when he was peremptorily summoned 
back to his post, and it virtually came to an end in 1728, 
In 1727, Sir John Norris, the Admiral in command of 
the Baltic fleet, had been joined to him with pleni- 
potentiary powers, and, in August 1729, Brigadier- 
General Sir Richard Sutton, M.P., arrived on a special 
mission to inquire into the readiness of Danish troops 
in view of Prussian preparations. In the same year, 
Walter Titley was appointed Envoy, Johann Herman, 
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who since 1721 had acted as Secretary during Glenorchy’s 
broken period, remaining in office. Titley was a West- 
minster and Trinity man, whose scholarly qualification 
had on Bentley’s invitation nearly tempted him back to 
College life. Instead, he retained his Envoyship till 
1768, and died in his country seat near Copenhagen after 
nearly fifty years’ service there! 

After, in the Peace of Nystad (1721), Sweden had found 
herself helpless against the dictation of the Tsar Peter, 
while in the same Peace George I was virtually left out in 
the cold, British diplomacy, whose principal task before 
Nystad had been ‘to bring the Swedes to accept from 
Peter any terms he would grant,’ had ceased to exercise 
an influence at Stockholm like that which it had dis- 
played in the days of Carteret’s Embassy. The Swedish 
Government would gladly have admitted Great Britain 
to the alliance which they concluded with Russia early 
in 1724; but a previous reconciliation between George I 
and the Tsar would have been necessary, and the pro- 
posed Swedish mediation was very naturally rejected 
on the British side. William Finch had in 1720, on the 
termination of the Embassy of Carteret, whose Secretary 
he had previously been, succeeded as Envoy, but had 
not been found equal to the situation, the conflict of 
parties in Sweden being aggravated by rumours of the 
impending abdication of King Frederick I, to be followed 
by the election of Duke Charles Frederick of Holstein- 
Gottorp as his successor. During the years 1720 to 
1729, Robert Jackson, who had been Minister-Resident 
from 1710 to 1717, when he was imprisoned by way of 
reprisal for the arrest of Count Gyllenborg in London on 
the discovery of the ‘Gértz’ plot, again held that office ; 
in 1724 William Finch was succeeded as Envoy by 
Stephen Poyntz. This diplomatist held office at Stock- 
holm till 1727, when, after being raised to the rank of 
Ambassador, he was named British Representative at 
the Congress to be summoned to Aix-la-Chapelle. He 
is perhaps more amply cited than any other in the 
present volume; and his despatches, prefaced by the 
Instructions to him, fill the last ninety pages of Mr 
Chance’s volume on ‘British Diplomatic Instructions’ 
(Sweden) ; so that no doubt remains either as to his vigil- 
ance or as to the clearness of his communications. Of 
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middle-class birth, he was, however, an Eton scholar and 
a Fellow of King’s, and it was as tutor to the sons of Lord 
Townshend that he acquired the steady confidence of 
that minister. As to his ability there can, notwithstand- 
ing the sneers of Horace Walpole, be no question; the 
fault found with him by Horace’s father was the large 
use he made at Stockholm of an aid to argument of which 
Sir Robert well knew the value. 

Poyntz’s great achievement, in which he had the 
assistance of a junior French colleague, the Comte de 
Brancas-Cérest, against Russia and the Holstein-Gottorp 
party, was the accession of Sweden to the Treaty of 
Hanover, in March 1727. In view of the internal as well 
as external difficulties this British Envoy had had to 
ovércome, his success may be described as the greatest 
diplomatic triumph of the period, and we are not in- 
formed whether Walpole demurred to Poyntz’s view 
that ‘the six Commissioners and Count Erik Sparre’s 
widow ought,’ for their co-operation in bringing it to 
pass, ‘to have handsome presents.’ 

In 1726, Admiral Sir Charles Wager, then in com- 
mand of the Baltic fleet, was associated with’ Poyntz as 
Plenipotentiary for the preservation of peace in the 
North; but the posting of his fleet before Reval was 
more effective than the exchange of letters between the 
Sovereigns with whom they had to deal. Poyntz was 
succeeded by Isaac Le Leup, but only for a few weeks, 
when he was recalled by reason of some ‘ offence given 
by him to a Royal personage,’ as to the nature of which 
we are left in the dark. The business of the Legation was 
carried on by his Secretary, John Snow; but its super- 
intendence (a notable incident) was entrusted till the 
arrival of Le Leup’s successor to Baron von Dieskau, the 
Hanoverian Envoy at Stockholm. This successor was 
Edward Finch-Hatton, already mentioned as British 
Representative at Ratisbon and Dresden, who remained 
seven years at Stockholm, with Edward Tighe as 
Secretary, who had formerly filled the same office under 
Lord Glenorchy at Copenhagen. 

The relations between Great Britain and Russia were 
not restored to an amicable footing in the period covered 
by the volume before us. The expulsion, in 1720, of 
Michael Bestuzheff—elder brother of the better-known 
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Grand Chancellor of later days, who was actually in 
British pay—was, of course, treated as an open insult by 
the Tsar, who had already found intolerable the Hano- 
verian Execution in Mecklenburg-Schwerin (1719) pro- 
voked by the intrusion of his troops into the agitated 
duchy. Of the appointment as a British Envoy to 
Peter I there could accordingly be no question during 
the remainder of his reign; and the efforts of the French 
Envoy at St Petersburg, Jacques de Calprenéde, were 
directed to the scheme of a separate Treaty between 
Russia and France, which Great Britain might subse- 
quently be invited to join. To this George I would have 
nothing to say, and he finally insisted on the (virtual) 
recall of an agent who was advocating a policy towards 
Russia directly opposed to our own. At Peter’s death, 
in 1725, the relations between the two Courts and coun- 
tries underwent no change, and it was not till the year 
after Catharine’s death (1727) that Thomas Ward was 
sent to St Petersburg as Consul-General. Catharine I 
had completely identified herself with the Holstein- 
Gottorp claims, which in Peter’s hands had been a useful 
political instrument, and to which George in his turn 
refused to yield. Thus, the question of Schleswig had 
proved a stumbling-block in the way of a reconciliation 
between the two Powers. On Catharine’s death it was 
suggested to send a Representative to St Petersburg who 
would effect the political suppression of Duke Charles 
Frederick. But his day had passed, and with it the 
opportunity of an agreement in which he would have 
been merely an element. 

Without attempting completeness in this survey, we 
should perhaps add that at the Porte, the Envoy Abraham 
Stanyan (from 1719), in the time-honoured spirit of British 
policy in this period, worked as steadily against peace 
between Turkey and Russia as his French colleague, the 
Marquis de Bonac, laboured for its conclusion. The policy 
of France changed in 1726, when Bonac’s successor 
Andrezel was instructed to stop all such efforts, and 
Stanyan, while urging the Turks to attack Austria, 
pointed out to them the favourable opportunity for 
reducing the Muscovites to extremities. These exertions 
are worth mentioning here, as there seems some con- 
fusion about the date of Stanyan’s quitting Constanti- 
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nople.* He was succeded in his turn by Sir Everard 
Fawkener.t 

Such, then, were the chief diplomatic instruments of 
our foreign policy in the years under review, on whose 
reports and despatches, in an age in which the sources of 
information did not flow abundantly—at times super- 
abundantly, as they almost seem to flow in our own, that 
policy had to depend in order to take definite shape. They 
were for the most part men of good family, with an occa- 
sional admixture of exceptional ability, or of foreign blood, 
and gave evidence of their breeding in the general lucidity 
and straightforwardness of their style. Into a detailed 
estimate of their work this is obviously not the occasion 
to enter; but it may be worth pointing out that its 
interest lies not only in its continuous bearing upon the 
progress of our Foreign Policy in this period, but in its 
special relations to what, in the opening sentences of 
his new volume, Mr Chance describes as the ‘storm- 
centres for Great Britain in European politics in the last 
years of George I.’ The first was the question of the 
restitution of Gibraltar, as to which British public opinion 
had put its veto on the favourable intentions of Stanhope 
and the willingness of George I, and remained unchanged 
and unchangeable—so that on the historic page the 
treatment of the ‘question’ presents a curious contrast 
to that of the much later, but partly analogous, proposal 
of the cession of Heligoland. The second, again, displays 
the consensus of British political opinion in a matter as 
to which our commercial interests formed the decisive 
consideration—the Ostend Company’s Charter, to which 
even the peace-loving Walpole could not withhold his 
opposition. Yet, while the motives of the insistence on its 
suspension and ultimate withdrawal remain sufficiently 
obvious, there can be no doubt that the international 
legality of the foundation of the Company, so hotly 
denied by British and Dutch writers and statesmen, was 





* He was a man of varied ability, and had early been attracted by 
things Eastern ; but his first diplomatic post had been that of Envoy to 
the Swiss Cantons, from which he went on a Special Mission to adjust 
differences between the Emperor and the Duke of Saxony. In 1715 he was 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary at Vienna; but already in 1719 he was moved 
to Constantinople as Ambassador, succeeding Edmund Wortley Montagu. 

+ Sir Everard Fawkener, ‘citizen and mercer’ and friend of Voltaire— 
but surely neither so early as 1720, nor so late as ‘about 1735,’ as we find 
it stated in two passages of the same biographical authority. 
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and is maintainable on irrefutable grounds. The dispute 
seems practically laid at rest in the chapter ‘La Contro- 
verse Juridique’ in the standard work of Dr M. Lias 
mentioned by Mr Chance.* As to the third ‘storm- 
point,’ the question of Schleswig, he describes it as ‘of 
weightiest effect,’ referring apparently to the schemed re- 
stitution to the Holstein-Gottorp line of Ducal Schleswig 
as an element in the conflict between Great Britain 
and Russia, an ending of which, in reconciliation and 
alliance, might undoubtedly have changed the future of 
European politics. More direct in its bearings, though 
only in a subsidiary measure, was the fourth ‘storm 
centre, the question of the Polish Protestants, which 
turned directly on the so-called ‘blood-bath’ of Thorn 
and the remonstrances attempted against it in Pro- 
testant Germany and other Protestant countries. While 
attesting tae survival of the religious conflict in central 
Europe, its treatment helps to illustrate the genuine 
Protestant sentiments of George I, who in this respect 
saw eye to eye with his son-in-law. Though Frederick 
William was more closely connected with this question 
than George I, yet in his attitude towards it the latter 
more thoroughly represented the nation to whose throne 
he had been called than is sometimes remembered in 
summarising the debt which that nation owes to the 
Succession of the House of Hanover. 

These problems possess an interest beyond that 
which contemporary diplomacy was necessarily called 
upon to take in the conclusion and maintenance of 
Alliances such as that of Hanover, and in the formation 
of others of equal or inferior significance. Together, 
these relations constitute a chapter of political history 
as fascinating as it is complicated, and one which can 
only be made intelligible by such a collection and pre- 
sentment of its materials as Mr Chance has undertaken 
in the work before us. He modestly calls it a ‘Study of 
British Foreign Policy’; yet we cannot but hope that he 
will find leisure some day to combine it with other 
‘Studies, into a well-proportioned continuous work 
which will form the standard history of British Foreign 
Policy in the whole of the early Hanoverian age. 

A. W. Warp. 


* *La Belgique Commerciale sous l’Empereur Charles VI: la Compagnie 
d’Ostende.’ Brussels and Paris, 1902. 
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Art. 14.—SOME ASPECTS OF THE LATE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


It is just a year since, in the number of this Review 
which appeared on Jan. 15, 1923, we recorded the sur- 
prising results of the General Election which followed 
on the breaking up of the Coalition. We have now, 
contrary to all reasonable expectation, to comment, after 
an interval of only twelve months, on the details of 
another General Election, which if not so startling in 
its figures as that of November 1922, is likely to be much 
more momentous in its consequences. For it has 
brought us suddenly face to face with a problem which 
has been impending for many years, but which has only 
taken definite shape to-day—the problem of how Parlia- 
mentary government is to be conducted when the 
House of Commons is composed of three parties, none 
of which has a clear majority over the two others 
combined. Any difficulties which arose from the exist- 
ence of a small ‘third party’ of Peelites in 1846-52, 
or of Home Rulers in 1892 and 1910, were child’s play 
compared with the problem of 1924. The wonder is 
that the deadlock did not arise before: if Proportional 
Representation had been in use, it would certainly have 
occurred on several previous occasions, when the govern- 
ing party, though it did not possess a majority among 
the electors, was fortunate enough to obtain a clear 
working majority in the House of Commons. The 
chances of the ballot are inscrutable, but never before 
do they happen to have produced this particular result, 
of the appearance of a Chamber in which every party 
is in a minority. And the most unfortunate thing is 
that the composition of the House reflects the decision 
of the electors with fair accuracy. We have to envisage 
the problem of how the governance of the realm is to 
be carried on when no party leader can claim, with 
the least vestige of plausibility, that he has the nation 
at his back. 

This result has been produced by no theatrical ‘land- 
slide’ in the country: no transfer of votes by the million 
from one party to another has occurred. But there 
has been a ‘landslide’ in the representation of Great 
Britain in the House of Commons in consequence of the 
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action of 2 per cent. of the 14,000,000 electors who took 
part in the General Election. If Mr Baldwin’s advisers 
at the Conservative Central Office informed him that 
there would be no serious fall in the numbers of the 
Conservative electors at the oncoming General Election, 
they were perfectly right in their estimate. As will be 
demonstrated in a later page, the party polled 5,400,399 
votes this December; in November 1922 it recorded 
5,457,871—practically the same number—a deficiency of 
57,000 on 5,450,000 is barely worth mentioning.* But, as 
the hazard of the ballot box has decided, this loss of 
one vote in ninety-five out of the whole strength of the 
party has resulted in absolute disaster, when accom- 
panied by the appearance of a one and a half per cent. 
addition to the number of the enemy. No one could 
have foreseen such a vast result from such a small 
cause. Well-informed political prophets conceded that 
there would be some loss of Conservative seats, in con- 
sequence of the way in which Mr Baldwin's request for 
a mandate for Tariff Reform would inevitably be repre- 
sented all over the country as a threat of dear food. 
But they estimated the probable number of seats in 
danger at twenty or thirty: that a net eighty-seven 
would be lost would have seemed an incredible forecast, 
considering the comparatively small number of in- 
dividuals who declared that their allegiance to Free 
Trade sans phrase would compel them to withhold their 
accustomed vote from their old party. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, the feature of the recent 
election which first strikes the eye of the dispassionate 
observer, is that a maximum of change in the representa- 
tion of the country in the House of Commons has been 
effected by a minimum of change in the relative position 
of the three parties, so far as numbers go. A powerful 
Government has been wrecked, and a solid majority of 
75 destroyed, by the votes of under 300,000 persons in a 
total poll of over 14,000,000. Yet the numerical pro- 
portion of the parties to each other has barely been 
affected. In 1922 the Conservatives actually polled 





* Where these figures differ by a few thousands from similar calcula- 
tions to be found elsewhere, the discrepancy has been caused by divergent 
views as to whether certain ‘Independent’ members are to be counted 
as Conservatives, or not. 
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5,457,871 votes: in 1923, they showed 5,400,399—a figure 
still far ahead of that of their rivals: for the Labour 
vote has only risen from 4,251,011 to 4,358,615; and the 
Liberal vote from 4,119,012 to 4,304,578.* But the Con- 
servatives’ predominance is considerably greater than 
these figures indicate: since we must make allowance for 
the fact that no less than 35 seats in their hands were 
uncontested at this General Election, so that the number 
of the voters belonging to these 35 constituencies does 
not appear in the statistics given above. There are only 
eleven Liberal and three Labour seats in similar condition. 
Since in‘all such constituencies as these, opposition is 
allowed to be hopeless, on account of the complete pre- 
dominance of the adherents of the sitting member, we 
must allow a very heavy numerical superiority to the 
party holding the seat, when making our estimate of 
the total of the voters belonging to these 49 uncontested 
boroughs and county divisions. The'greater part of the 
35 which belong to the Conservatives (e.g. the City of 
London, the two Westminster Divisions, South Kensing- 
ton, Reigate, East Surrey, Putney, Westmorland, the 
two Antrim seats, etc.) are localities in which the 
‘runner-up, if he had appeared, would have been a 
Liberal, not a Labour man. We may hypothetically add 
about 525,000 to the Conservative total, 170,000 to the 
Liberals, and 85,000 to the Labour party, as the probable 
poll for these 35 seats—averaging each at 30,000 electors, 
and granting that the predominant party polled a net 
50 per cent. of the names on the register, and the 
minority not more than 25 per cent. For the eleven 
uncontested Liberal seats (5 in non-industrial Scotland 
and two in rural Wales) the allowance on a similar scale 
would be 165,000 Liberal voters, 57,000 Conservatives, 
and 30,000 Labour. The minority allowance on the 
three uncontested Labour seats (Ogmore, Wentworth, 
and Abertillery) should go entirely to the Liberals, as it 
is not likely that a Conservative candidate would have 
appeared in any one of them: we may put it at 22,000 
Liberals to 45,000 allowed for the Labour majority. 

It would therefore seem that the total polling strength 





* These figures are reached by adding to the totals published in the 
‘Times’ of Saturday, Dec. 8, the votes given in the twelve belated 
ontests which were announced after that calculation was made. 
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of the three parties, composed of their actual votes plus 
the estimate ‘allowed them on the 49 uncontested con- 
stituencies, in the proportion stated above, would be 
5,982,399 Conservatives, 4,518,115 Labour, 4,661,578 
Liberals. 

If our calculations are anything like correct, it is of 
course absurd that the Labour party, with about 150,000 
adherents less than the Liberals, should have 36 mem- 
bers more in the House of Commons than their rivals. 
In an ideal Chamber—chosen by an elaborate use of 
Proportional Representation and allowing for six 
‘Independents’—the relative numbers of the parties 
ought to be something like 240 Conservatives, 186 
Liberals, and 183 adherents of the Labour cause. 

But an ideal House of Commons from the point of 
view of Proportional Representation never occurs. 
Obviously the Conservatives were very lucky in 1922, 
and obtained by small majorities, where there were only 
two candidates, and by sheer hazard in some three- 
cornered contests, a good many more seats than they 
could have reckoned upon. This time Labour is in luck 
also, and Liberalism (as in 1922) has been hardly treated 
by Fortune. 

Lest, however, we should overstate the ill-luck of the 
Liberal party, we must bear in mind that a very large 
number of the votes given for them on this occasion 
were not really their own. Wherever they were fighting 
Labour, and no Conservative candidate was forthcoming, 
as happened in some Scottish constituencies and in many 
North-country English ones (e.g. Greenock, Clackmannan, 
East Newcastle, Consett, Houghton-le-Spring), the 
Liberal poll of 1922 was suddenly increased by many 
thousands in 1923. These were the transferred votes of 
Conservatives, who had by no means been converted to 
Liberalism, but who wanted to keep the Labour man 
out by any means in their power. And in many English 
country constituencies, where the contest was a simple 
one between Liberal and Conservative, Labour votes, 
for the opposite reason, were given to the candidate who 
was—of the two—most friendly to Labour principles. 
This accounts for the sudden upward leap in the Liberal 
poll in such localities as Hexham, Harborough, Stroud, 
Thornbury, where in 1922, but not in 1923, a Labour 
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candidate was forthcoming. There can be no doubt that 
the Liberal party gains, in this fashion, many more 
extraneous and reluctant helpers than does either Con- 
servatism or Labour. As we shall presently demonstrate, 
and as is perfectly reasonable, hardly any Conservative 
ever votes for a Labour man, and hardly any Labour 
man for a Conservative. The Liberal, on the other 
hand, gets frequent casual help from one or other of the 
rival parties at the polls. This is the advantage which 
comes from being a sort of middle party, by no means 
so unattractive to the more moderate men among the 
extreme parties as these last are to each other. Even 
when local leaders urge abstention, by way of protest, they 
are by no means universally obeyed by their followers. 
The second fact which strikes the observer as 
abnormal in the newly elected House of Commons is 
that no less than 209 of its members represent a minority 
of the votes in their own constituencies, polled in a three- 
cornered contest. The proportion is not very different 
between the parties; 94 Conservatives are in this posi- 
tion out of 259, or 36:2 per cent.; 70 Labour men out of 
191, or 36°6 per cent. ; and 48 Liberals out of 155, or 31 per 
cent. It might be supposed that every one of these 
members had an unsafe seat. But in many cases this is 
not so: for example, a Liberal who has emerged from a 
three-cornered fight with a few votes more than each of 
his Conservative and Labour opponents, need not fear 
that at the next election a Conservative-Labour com- 
bination for his expulsion is probable. On the other 
hand, a victorious Labour member in a similar situation 
must regard it as almost certain that, if no Conservative 
candidate appears, when next the polls are open, the 
Liberal will evict him with ease. The future prospects 
of a Conservative member who has won a seat on the 
minority vote are neither so good as those of the Liberal, 
nor so bad as those of the votary of Labour. Supposing 
at the next general election that no Labour candidate is 
forthcoming, the sitting Conservative member will fare 
badly ; for Labour voters disobey in large numbers any 
order from their leaders to abstain from polling, and 
openly support the Liberal.* On the other hand, if no 





* In the constituency which the author of this article knows best, there 
was a stringent direction issued by the Labour Council that no votes were 
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Liberal candidate appears, the results differ from place 
to place, according to the character and temper of the 
constituency. In some the Liberals will abstain almost 
to a man; in some many of them will vote Conservative, 
but many more for Labour; in others (where their 
feeling against Labour is bitter) many will help the 
Conservative, many will abstain, but few will aid Labour. 
How this works may be illustrated from four typical con- 
stituencies, each of which had a three-cornered fight in 
1922, and a simple fight between two candidates in 1923. 


Constituency A, 1922 Cons. 12,000 Lab. 4,300 Lib. 8,000 
Ditto 1928 » 11,700 Nocandidate. ,, 138,000 


Obviously on the withdrawal of a Labour candidate 
practically all of his supporters voted Liberal. 


Constituency B, 1922 Cons. 9,000 Lab. 9,700 Lib. 5,600 
Ditto 1923 » 11,100 ,, 11,090 Nocandidate. 


Here of the 5600 Liberals of 1922 clearly 2100 voted 
Conservative in 1923, 1400 voted Labour, and 2000 
abstained. The Conservative won ‘by a short neck.’ 


Constituency C, 1922 Cons. 7,000 Lab. 14,700 Lib. 4,600 
Ditto 1923 s 7,000 ,, 15,000 Nocandidate. 


Unlike the Liberals of Constituency B, those of Con- 
stituency C abstained almost to a man: three or four 
hundred only voted Labour—not one Conservative. 


Constituency D, 1922 Cons. 6,400 Lab.11,000 Lib. 6,600 
Ditto 1923 Nocandidate. ,, 11,500 » 12,600 


No Conservative candidate appearing in 1923, prac- 
tically every one of the ‘blue’ voters of 1922 voted for 
the Liberal, with the result that the Labour man, though 
keeping up his numbers, was defeated by over 1000. 

A consideration of such instances suffices to show how 
impossible it is for any one save a local man, in close 
touch with the constituency, to prophesy what will be 
the result of withdrawing the party candidate, whom the 
electors of his colour have been accustomed to support. 
In some places the advice to abstain, or to vote for one 
of the two other parties, will be more or less carried out. 





to be given tothe Liberal. Despite of this far over a thousand Labour votes 
were recorded for him, 
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In others it will be disregarded. What happens is settled 
primarily by the constraining strength of the local 
organisation, but secondarily by the relative popularity 
as individuals of the candidates of the other two parties. 
Even the local man, who thinks that he knows his own 
town or county, will often be surprised at the way in 
which figures work out under the actual test of the polls. 
The voter is an inscrutable being: and the logicai con- 
nexion between his political views and his use of his 
vote is often hard to discover. 

It is probable that we have by no means seen the last 
of three-cornered elections, and that while the parties 
continue in their present mentality, and bitter triangular 
hostility prevails, there will be no widespread appear- 
ance of pacts and bargains in the future. Only in cases 
where one of the three has been shown by the experience 
of several successive elections to be in a hopeless minority, 
will it give up the game. There are scores of seats 
where the numbers of all three are so nearly balanced, 
that none of them is in the least disposed to abandon 
the field. The only modification in the situation that is 
likely to appear, is that, in the limited list of two-member 
constituencies, where the parties are very equal in 
strength, two of them may agree to run only one candi- 
date each, and to settle that their second votes are 
reciprocally interchanged. Even allowing for much dis- 
obedience on the part of conscientious, or self-willed, 
electors, such a pact would inevitably exclude the third 
party from all chance of representation. 

Accepting then, as the fundamental basis for a 
general survey of the situation, firstly the existence and 
continuance of a tripartite House of Commons, in which 
none of the three sections can possibly command a 
majority, and secondly, the tiresome and unhealthy fact 
that a third of the members sit for constituencies in 
which they have only a minority of supporters, what are 
we to make of the future of the parties ? 

The Conservatives have suffered a disaster, whose 
full consequences we cannot even yet estimate. Instead 
of commanding a majority of 75 in the House of 
Commons, they are now in a minority of about 95. 
This vast loss of seats has not, as we insisted above, been 
caused by any perceptible falling off in the number of 
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electors who support their cause, but by an addition of 
something over 200,000 votes to their two enemies—of 
which many more have gone to the Liberals than to the 
Labour party. It is pretty clear from the instances 
given above that this swollen Liberal poll is largely 
unreal—it comes to a very great extent from Conserva- 
tive votes given to Liberals in Scotland, the industrial 
North, and elsewhere, with the object of keeping out 
Labour candidates. Nevertheless, the situation is un- 
satisfactory, because a glance at the details of the contests 
displays the undoubted fact that in many sound con- 
stituencies, of unbroken Conservative traditions, the 
normal majorities have been decreased from thousands 
to hundreds, while a large number of seats which once 
had Liberal traditions, but which were conquered in 
1918 and held in 1922, have reverted to their old allegiance 
—generally by most exiguous majorities. In addition 
there is a local disaster in Lancashire—not wholly un- 
expected—where a score of seats have gone over, some 
to Liberalism, some to Labour, on the Free Trade question. 

So far as oral evidence from many constituencies of 
very varying character can be trusted, there would seem 
to be no doubt that the Conservative losses came in 
most places not from the defection of old adherents, but 
from the votes of a small stratum of electors who had 
never before shown any interest in politics, but who had 
been scared to the polls by the threat of Dear Food. All 
over Great Britain this cry had been raised by both 
Liberals and Labour men, and the arguments against it 
had not reached every corner. The more remote and 
unintelligent the elector, the less likely was he—or even 
more often she—to have heard anything as to the 
question submitted to the nation beyond the easy taunt 


‘ One fact you can’t ignore, 
Your food will cost you more,’ 


which was the stock in trade of the Liberal and Labour 
orators of the back streets or the lost hamlets. In one 
southern rural county, where four seats were lost, all 
by majorities of less than 1000, it is said that the fatal 
votes were cast in each case by the wives of agricultural 
labourers from the smallest villages, who knew nothing 
but that the local grocer (usually a Liberal) had told them 
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that he should be obliged to raise all his prices the 
moment that Mr Baldwin could carry out his wicked will. 
The Conservative propaganda, intended to demonstrate 
that no rise in the price of ordinary foodstuffs would be 
risked, failed to reach electors in the ‘ back sections,’ both 
urban and rural, but more especially rural. It was this 
simple fact which gave the deadly blow to the Con- 
servative majority—for the loss that was unexpected and 
irreparable was that of the great body of county seats in 
Eastern and South Western England. Mishaps had been 
expected in Lancashire, in Eastern London areas, and in 
certain other urban constituencies, but those in the rural 
districts were unforeseen. The fact that dozens of these 
seats were only lost by majorities ranging from 3 up to 
500, and dozens more by figures hardly larger, had no 
effect on the general result. A hostile member counts 
in the House of Commons, whether he has been returned 
by a majority of 3 or a majority of 3000. 

It remains to be seen how the Conservative leaders 
will accept this verdict of so many constituencies against 
the policy which they had laid down as their new depar- 
ture in constructive statesmanship. They had intended 
to fight the election on ‘ Unemployment,’ they have found 
that it was fought on ‘Dear Food.’ What is the deduc- 
tion to be drawn? We need not expect that the Prime 
Minister will meet the new House of Commons on 
Jan. 15, with a formal declaration that he either persists, 
or does not persist, in the policy laid down in his autumn 
speech at the Plymouth Congress. To make an open 
disavowal of it would be poor-spirited; to defy the 
verdict of the constituencies would be tactless. But 
sooner or later a definite programme must be formu- 
lated by the party that will soon be ‘His Majesty's 
Opposition.’ On the one hand, it may be said that the 
vast majority of the Conservative voters accepted the 
proposals of their leaders, as their consistent fidelity at 
the polls has shown. The failure to obtain a mandate 
from the nation can be ascribed to the hurried fashion 
in which the problem was thrust before it. Conceivably 
a few months of political ‘education would have saved 
the situation. Mr Baldwin’s party appeal was honest, 
but quixotic, it will be said; he might have carried 
out much of his programme by a development of the 
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Protected Industries system, and the rest could have 
been revealed when the country was prepared for it. 

On the other hand, also, there are weighty arguments. 
Is it wise to run counter to the expressed opinion of the 
majority of the nation, immediately after it has been 
formulated? What was the fate of the old Protectionist 
Conservative party in Mid-Victorian days? Did not 
the débacle which followed Joseph Chamberlain’s ‘ Fair 
Trade’ propaganda in 1905 condemn the Unionists to 
opposition for three parliaments, and make possible all 
the ill-considered and semi-socialistic legislation which 
the Liberals hurried through in the ten years before the 
Great War? Conservative principles are not necessarily 
bound up with Protection, as was sufficiently shown in 
the days of Lord Beaconsfield’s and Lord Salisbury’s 
administrations. 

We do not envy the men who have to make up their 
minds on this problem. But a decision there must be, 
and the destiny of the party depends upon it. By the 
time this article is published we shall know something 
more about the future. 

If the Conservative party suffered a severe blow by 
the result of the recent general election, with its net loss 
of 87 seats, it is certain that the Liberal party, though it 
has won 38 seats on the balance of gains and losses, has 
received a far more serious shock thanitsoldrival. This 
election was to witness the ‘ great Liberal Offensive,’ the 
triumphant reconquest by a great historical party of its 
former position in the State. No one doubted, Con- 
servatives least of all, that we should see in January 
1924 Mr Asquith at the head of His Majesty’s Opposition. 
There was a general expectation that the Liberals— 
obviously under-represented in the late House of 
Commons in proportion to their strength in the country 
—would come to their own, and add something like a 
hundred members to their ranks. They had in their 
favour the enthusiasm generated by the reunion of their 
two sections, severed for seven years by personal 
animosities which had at last been patched up. The 
Prodigal Son had returned to the ancestral abode—not 
at all in rags, but bringing the fatted calf with him, for 
the benefit of the reunited family group. The hopes of 
November have been deceived. A certain Liberal paper 
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described the recent election as ‘ the personal triumph of 
Mr Lloyd George.’ We have never seen a more absurd 
misrepresentation of facts. The large majority of his 
leading supporters have been slaughtered at the polls; 
of the Liberal Ministers in the Coalition of 1918 how 
few will take their seats in the House of Commons 
on Jan. 8, 1924! It has become even more evident 
than in 1922 that, save in Wales, the Lloyd Georgian 
members had won their seats almost entirely by Con- 
servative support. That being withdrawn they have 
vanished. 

The Liberal Offensive, to use military terms, was 
directed against four Objectives. Looking back to the 
political map of 1906 or 1910, we see four regions which 
Liberalism had been wont to dominate, from which it had 
been almost thrust out at the ‘ Victory election’ of 1918, 
and which it was bound to reconquer—in whole or part 
—if it was ever to regain its old position. The first was 
the industrial North, all the urban and mining districts of 
Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, and so much 
of Lancashire as lay outside the Liverpool focus, wher’ 
Conservatism had always maintained itself. The second 
was that section of the English rural constituencies— 
mainly in East Anglia and in the South-Western counties 
—where Liberalism had generally been predominant in 
late Victorian and Edwardian days. The enfranchise- 
ment of the agricultural labourer in 1884 and the local 
predominance of Dissent had made many seats per- 
manently Liberal—save in the débdcle of 1918. The third 
group of constituencies that had to be attacked were a 
number of English Midland towns, which had always 
shown a consistent Liberal record till 1918. The fourth 
was central and southern Scotland, where some seats had 
been lost in recent years to Conservatives, but far more 
to the Labour party. 

If Mr Asquith was to return to Westminster with a 
following in any way approaching the numbers of his 
old host of 1906 or 1910, it was necessary for him to win 
a series of sweeping victories in all these four groups of 
constituencies. Candidates had been found for all of 
them, and thanks to the funds now at the disposition 
of the united Liberal party, a very powerful propaganda 
had been brought to bear upon them. Conservatives 
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called it a very unscrupulous and dishonest propaganda, 
quoting the pensions-scare started by a now-vanished 
member for Northampton as a typical example. 

The tragic result of the election for the Liberal party 
was that the offensive failed completely against two of 
the objectives, had a very modest success in a third, 
and was only brilliantly victorious in one. The great 
attack on the constituencies in the hands of the Labour 
party was repulsed, both in the industrial North and in 
Scotland. The Liberals gained ten seats in these 
regions from Labour, but lost eight to it—a net profit 
of only two seats on some 100 that had been assailed. 
This was the main disaster to the offensive. In the 
English urban constituencies south of the Humber and 
Dee (including London), where Conservatives were 
being attacked, twelve seats were captured and only 
two lost; but what is a net gain of ten seats when 
over 100 have been in question? This is not the way 
in which predominance is won. It was in the Southern 
and Midland counties, where in the political map of 
1922 one uniform sheet of blue extended with hardly 
a break from the Wash to Land’s End, that the real 
startling victory of the Liberal cause was won, and a 
solid addition made to its numbers. Here thirty-four 
constituencies were captured from the Conservatives, 
and only six lost to them. It is now possible to walk 
from Reading to St. Ives in a continuous belt of Liberal 
territory. Only one rural seat in each of the counties 
of Bucks, Berks, Wilts, Somerset, Gloucester, and Devon 
remains in the hands of the Conservatives—no seat at 
all in Cornwall. And, outside the bounds of this south- 
western area, there have been surprising losses of seats, 
like Chichester, Sevenoaks, Basingstoke, Hemel Hemp- 
sted, and Shrewsbury, which had very old and settled 
Conservative traditions. The only other region where 
Liberalism won a useful series of victories was Lancashire. 
Its enemies had known that this was the weak spot in 
their line of defence, and had made allowance in their 
calculations for some loss of ground. Manchester Con- 
servatives had prophesied, and correctly, that there would 
be disasters in this part, due to obstinate adherence to 
Free Trade both among the leaders and the led of their 
party. They were right—twelve seats were gained by 
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the Liberals in this direction—only one lost; a net 
credit-balance of eleven. This was a solid advantage, 
but a smaller one than had been hoped for. Lancashire 
and the South-Western counties are the only regions in 
which Liberalism can be satisfied with its achievement. 

Even here the victory looks better when stated in 
general terms than when investigated in detail. Of the 
34 county seats mentioned above, which were captured 
by the Liberals in -the South and the Midlands, 14 
were won by majorities of less than 700, 11 more by 
majorities of less than 2000. The total Liberal plurality 
of votes given in these 25 constituencies was only 
21,000, on a register containing 800,000 names. A turn- 
over of a mere 11,000 votes might give the whole block 
back to the Conservatives at another election. 

Another discouraging feature was the loss of seats in 
Scotland, where the general result looks very bad for the 
Liberal cause of the future. In this old stronghold of 
the party 7 seats were lost—4 to Conservatives, 3 to 
Labour; only 3 were captured. There was a net loss 
of 4 seats in a region where not loss but very useful 
gains had been expected, and where the Liberal party 
tradition was as consistent as it was strong in former 
generations. Every one remembers the late Victorian 
election at which it was said that all the Scottish members 
who were not Liberals could have driven from Euston to 
Westminster in one four-wheeled cab. At the present 
moment all the Liberal members for that ancient 
kingdom could make that transit in one char-d-bancs of 
no portentous dimensions; there are only some 22 of 
them, as compared with 36 Labour men and 16 Con- 
servatives. The memory slips back to Mr Gladstone’s 
great Midlothian campaign, and recalls with a shock 
that both the seats which bear the names of Midlothian 
are now in the hands of Labour. 

Summing up the Liberal gains and losses, we find that 
the party had 117 seats in the last House of Commons, 
and has 155 in the one that has just come into being—a 
net accession of 38 members. From what source it is to 
gain further recruits in any contest of the future it is 
not easy to divine. For a terrible proportion of the 
seats which it owns to-day were won in three-cornered 
fights, where the joint total of the votes of the defeated 
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Conservative and Labour candidates far exceeded that 
of the victorious Liberal. This would appear to have 
been the case in 20 of the old seats of the party which 
were retained, and in 28 of those which were gained 
from adversaries. Almost a third of the Liberals of the 
new House, therefore, represent minorities in their own 
constituencies. The only conceivable way in which the 
strength of the party could be increased in the future 
would be by local bargains in constituencies where there 
have been three-cornered contests, not bargains by which 
a Conservative or a Labour man undertook to stand down 
from his candidature, if, in compensation, a Liberal in 
some neighbouring seat agreed to withdraw from his 
quest in a similar fashion. But at present all three 
parties are in such a state of irritation with each other 
that such bargains are likely to be few, and, as we have 
said before, if they are made by the wire-pullers it is 
always possible that the rank and file will refuse to 
ratify them, by voting for the candidate of a cause 
which they dislike as against the candidate of one which 
they dislike still more. There were some successful 
arrangements of the sort in the recent election, and angry 
Labour men allege that Accrington was a scandalous 
example: East Newcastle was certainly another. But 
we could quote cases in which a tacit or open bargain 
between the wire-pullers entirely failed to achieve the 
desired result. In some cases the voters sulked, and 
refused to go to the polls at all. In others they split up 
into sections: some carried out their instructions, others 
did not. And, morally speaking, we cannot censure the 
elector who objects to take such orders from his local 
executive. To him it may be a matter of conscience, a 
refusal to do evil that good may come. 

We are inclined, therefore, to think that the Liberal 
bolt is shot. After the revelations of the recent general 
election, we fail to see how Mr Asquith can ever hope to 
command a genuine majority in the House of Commons 
again. There is a certain career before the party which 
holds the balance; it may even make a claim that it is, 
in fact, ruling the country. But this amounts to no more 
than the power to prevent either of the other parties 
from pursuing its policy. It does not mean that the 
minority is able to carry out its own programme. We 
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must confess that we were unfavourably impressed by 
the Pronunciamento which Mr Asquith issued just after 
the election. He gloated over the power of the Liberal 
party to hold the balance, and surveyed the situation 
from a purely party point of view. There was hardly a 
word on the needs and rights of the country at large. 
Turning to the Labour party, we see that, though it 
has only polled 100,000 more votes than in 1922, it has 
secured a net gain of 47 seats in the House of Com- 
mons, where it is now represented by 191 members, 
of whom 70 are holding their places on a minority 
vote. It is over-represented at present on the basis of 
the total figure polled for it in the constituencies. 
What are its prospects for the future? It is now solidly 
entrenched in five compact areas, in industrial Scotland, 
in Durham and certain adjacent regions, in South Wales, 
in the Black Country, and in the East and South-East of 
London. Outside these regions it has but a sporadic 
hold on the country. It claims to be a non-local party 
based on class-consciousness ; on the map it looks more 
like a party of local industrial particularism. For there 
are many wide areas where it refrains from running 
candidates, because it knows that they would certainly 
forfeit their election-deposits. Sixteen unlucky adven- 
turers from the Labour party in unsympathetic districts 
have actually suffered this loss, by obtaining less than 
one-eighth of the votes cast in the constituencies which 
they courted.* No Conservative, we believe, had a similar 
fate. The main fact to be borne in mind, when consider- 
ing the position of the party, is that it has shown no 
enhanced power of vote-collecting in a year of absolute 
Conservative disaster. Instead of sweeping the country, 
it has acquired a mere 100,000 more adherents than it 
had in 1922—the Liberals have obtained a decidedly 
larger addition to their numbers. Yet the few extra 
Labour voters have been so luckily distributed that they 
have brought in 47 new seats to the party. Its formid- 
able appearance in the House of Commons is much more 





* The Labour candidates for the Aston division of Birmingham, 
Hartlepool, Hornsey, Worcester, Luton, Mid-Bedfordshire, Aylesbury, 
High Wycombe, Barnstaple, Hereford, Ely, the Isle of Wight, Darwen, 
Royton (Lancs.), Banbury, and Wells, all seem to have suffered this 
misfortune. 
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impressive than its position in the constituencies. The 
most startling of its victories have been won, almost 
without exception, in three-cornered contests, against 
more numerous but divided adversaries. 

For this reason we consider the militant and trium- 
phant attitude of the Labour leaders at the present 
moment as inappropriate. It is not seemly for a party 
which owns only 31 per cent. of the House of Commons 
and 30 per cent. of the actual votes polled in the 
country, to give itself the airs of autocracy, to claim 
the ministerial bench as its right, and to speak of its 
intention to cast the nation into the troubles of another 
General Election if.its claim to domination is denied. 
We can understand the intoxicating effect of the modest 
series of victories recently gained on individuals who 
for long years have been fighting an uphill battle, and 
who now have before them a sort of Pisgah-view of the 
Treasury Bench. But the Promised Land is not really 
conquered—the Labour party is still a minority, and not 
by any means the largest minority, in the House of 
Commons. If any minority ought to have a prescriptive 
right to try its hand at governance, it is the largest 
minority, i.e. the Conservatives. If they have no rights, 
it is clear that an over-represented party, which has 68 
members less than Mr Baldwin’s following, has also no 
rights. Premature Cabinet-making, sometimes (appar- 
ently) carried out with the object of producing the most 
whimsical rather than the least absurd combinations, 
is achildish sport for the representatives of a 31 per cent. 
minority. It is talk of this kind which makes us reflect 
how dangerous even a short turn of a Socialistic-Labour 
Government might prove, owing to the alarming increase 
in recent years of the administrative power of cabinets. 
Some of the men in some of the offices to which they 
have nominated themselves, or have been nominated by 
their admirers, might do infinite harm in a few weeks. 

As we said above, the nation has to face a problem 
never before presented to it. ‘His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,’ as the Duke of Wellington once observed, ‘ must 
be carried on somehow.’ The old precedents, which had 
as their essential base the fact that there were two parties, 
and no more, in Great Britain, have become obsolete : nay 
more, they may have become positively misleading and 
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dangerous. A wholly new situation is presented for the 
first time. Common sense rather than the exhumation 
of ancient Victorian, or pre-Victorian, incidents of 
political life should guide the policy of the realm. It 
seems to us that when Mr Baldwin's Cabinet has been 
evicted from office by some vote of want of confidence— 
as Mr Asquith assures us will be the case within the 
next few days—the best possible solution of the problem 
would be somewhat as follows. The outgoing premier 
will present his resignation. It is then obvious that the 
Crown has before it three minorities, one considerably 
larger than the other two, but none of them able to give 
any guarantee that it can conduct the affairs of the 
Kingdom of the Empire. None of them can say that it 
has the nation at its back: none of them has the moral 
right to demand a dissolution, on the plea that it could 
probably command a majority in a new House of 
Commons. The polling figures of December show that 
such a claim would be monstrous and impudent. We 
are faced by a well-defined three-party situation, which 
is likely to endure. 

The expedient which should first be tried is that 
the Crown should summon to a meeting not one, but 
all three, of the leaders of minorities in the House of 
Commons. It should be explained to them that none of 
their parties, from the greatest to the smallest, can show 
any moral or practical claim to enjoy a monopoly of 
power, on any technical interpretion of 19th-century 
precedents. They should then be asked, as responsible 
British statesmen, and lovers of their country, to confer, 
as representing between them the whole nation, and to 
formulate some plan—temporary or permanent—for 
facing the crisis. Any leader who refuses to listen to 
this appeal, and returns an answer couched in the 
language of mere party spirit, refusing to co-operate 
for the good governance of the State, will put himself 
in a hopeless position before a justly indignant nation. 
To return a non possumus reply would be to declare 
oneself the mere representative of personal ambitions 
or of party spite. It is possible that an appeal to the 
three leaders, couched in such terms, might fail. It is 
more probable, we think, that it would lead to some sort 
of an agreement. An administration based on the 
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principle of the ‘greatest common measure’ might be 
tried and found wanting. But the experiment is worth 
making—not least so because it may be confidently as- 
serted that the majority of the nation has declared itself 
opposed to the constructive programmes of each of the 
three parties, if indeed the Liberal party can be said to 
have one. Perhaps there may be worse things than a 
deadlock in legislation, caused by the counter-blocking 
from one side or the other of all active schemes of 
change, whether they take the form of Protection at one 
end of the scale, or of the Capital Levy at the other. 














